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INTRODUCTION 


The eighteen short stories in this volume have been chosen 
from the works of French authors pubUshed during the past 
quarter of a century; with the emphasis on living authors who 
have continued to be active since the war. 

When I first mentioned to my French friends that I was 

preparing this anthology, many of them expressed surprise, 

^tmg that they considered it a forlorn enterprise; almost no 

French authors of importance, they were apt to say, write 

short stories, there is no market for them, certainly no public, 

as^ere is in the Anglo-Saxon countries, that has acquired the 

habit of reac^g magaaines in which stories of betv^ecn two 

thousand ^d ten thousand words can be printed and paid for 
at reasonable rates. ^ 

It IS true that the average French Hterary monthly shows a 
very marked preference for extracts from forthcoming novels 
for pages from the journals of distinguished writers" or tha^ 
pecuharly French form the rmt, somewhere between a per- 
sonal remimscence. a report and work of fiction (a form in 

retd i^r “d Albert Camus, for example, have ex- 

S forfheT have a 

r 'vhich is generally 

ha k”® ^ English magazine and too short (though there 

Kd b:T“r^ '“J"' of EngUshfubfch! 

m! ^°°*=-selling. Many of the French authors who are 
W S Public outside their own countr>^ 

auAors^he r'°“’ °^y ^ f^w of the 

Ft^ch I?teramr“rt.nr tepLsentatives of 

ture appear m this selection. Nevertheless, from 
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the first I was suspicious of the summary opinion that no one 
in France wrote short stories; my experience as an editor over 
twenty years contradicted it; and the further I explored the 
more short stories I discovered which seemed to me at least to 
rank with the best that Anglo-Saxon authors have produced in 
the same period, and to prove that the tradition of Merim6e 
and de Maupassant was still very much alive. 

When I came to make my final choice, I realiaed that I could 
not adequately represent the very large number of young 
French authors who have published noteworthy volumes of 
short stories, in the space at my disposal. I decided, therefore, 
to be guided in the main by my own personal likes, and on that 
account I do not wish to pretend that this anthology is more 
than one man’s preferred reading in a literature he has always 
loved and followed with the keenest interest. At the same time, 
I have to some extent endeavoured to weight my choice towards 
the proper representation of what seem to me the outstanding 
and most characteristic impulses in modem French writing. 

One element that has, I believe, remained of car dinal im¬ 
portance throughout French literature, and is to-day at least as 
strong as it has ever been, is a feeling for the countryside. The 
French, who arc fewer in number than the British, live in a 
much larger country than the British Isles, and industrial ex¬ 
ploitation and urbanization have not encroached upon the 
ancient peasant tradition to anything like the same extent. 
Very few Frenchmen living in cities have entirely lost their 
roots in the countryside. Anyone who has tried to visit friends 
in Paris during the summer months knows how almost com¬ 
plete the migration is to country places and farms that are still 
maintained by parents or uncles or cousins; an in ter-relation 
between town and country that seems to me to be fast dis¬ 
appearing in our land, and where it survives (at any rate in the 
South) to be largely based on week-end cottages rather than 
homes where farming and the serious raising of country pro¬ 
duce takes place. The love of the ancient country ways and the 
intimate understanding of peasant life that arise from this situa¬ 
tion are strikingly evident in the stories included in this 
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volume by Jean Giono, Marcel Jouhandeau, yVndre Chamson 
and Jean Prevost; and can equally be found in the work of 
many of the more interesting novelists who have made their 
name in recent years, such as Henri Bosco, Andre Dhotel and 
Michel de Saint-Pierre. 


During the ’thirties, in France perhaps even more than in 
Britain, the main literan' signposts pointed towards realism; 
a realism which in portraying the lives of ordinary working 
people, factory workers, peasants, seamen and soldiers, had 
acquired an undertone of social revolt, a suggestion of strength 
that if justly directed could change intolerably harsh conditions. 
The French, however, have too great a sense of the proper 
sphere of art to be content for long with the kind of realism 
that flaunts propagandist intentions. Most of the cruder realis¬ 
tic work that was produced in the ’thirties has gone on to the 
rubbish heap, but the realistic impulse, the desire to describe 
what is squalid or animal in human life without concealment 
beside its more conventionally acceptable aspects, inspired 
some of the finest writing of the decade: there is no political 

Sartre’s brilUant study of physical terror, 
loe Wall, even though the prisoners happen to be political 
suspects, victims of the Spanish fascists. This realism has sur¬ 
vived into our own day as a powerfully creative influence, as 
one can see from the work of such remarkable post-war writers 
as Pierre Gascar, Felicien Marceau, and Marguerite Duras. 

A feeling for the countr>'side, an impulse towards realism; 
Aese ^o elements will. I beUeve, strike any student of modern 
Prench literature. In their many variations they can be the 

pleasure; but nothing is likely to give more 
ght than another quality, which seems to me specifically 
ench, an ^ and deUcate. often nonsensical wit, such as 
through the stories in this collection of Marcel Ayme and 

fan?'^'^ with an element of poetr)- or 

Ws tI ^P‘ ofE^ropa and Jean 

T Pothionahle Tiger : how laboriously allegorical how 

moral 

whatsoever beyond their wit and imagination, might have be- 
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come in the hands of anyone but a Frenchman. The more I 
have explored modern French writing, the more I have been 
impressed by the sea-change that Kafka and Freud have under¬ 
gone in crossing the Rhine: Pierre Jean Jouve’s In a Certain 
House^ written long before the war, at a time when the surrealist 
movement was still active, is one of the earliest examples of the 
uninhibited play of Freudian imagination in literature; Noel 
Devauix’s more recent Madame Parpillon's Inn shows the trans¬ 
formation of the later influence of Kafka; but the element of 
freewheeling fantasy, which is common to Jouve, Devaulx and 
Ferry is not confined to those three authors: I have chosen 
them as representatives of a tendency which has become sur¬ 
prisingly prevalent in France, a line of experimentation which 
has been fkr less keenly pursued in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 

None of these things, however, express the essence of the art 
of the short story as practised in contemporary France. Though 
one is constantly aware of it, it is not easy to define; if I were 
asked to do so, I would tentatively say that it lies not merely in 
a subtlety of psychology, such as is to be found in its purest 
form in Louis Guilloux’s A. Man's NamCy but is implicit in story 
after story, in a sharp focus of observation, a feeling for drama¬ 
tic form, and above all in a sense of the importance of prose 
rhythm that is the basis of style and the supreme expression of 
artistic individuality. No translation will perfectly convey this 
sense; but I believe that, where prose is concerned, a good 
translation—and the translations in this volume have been pre¬ 
pared by expert hands—can leap the gulf of language between 
two sister tongues with often exciting effect. 

John Lehmann 
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Andre Chamson 
THE POWER OF WORDS 


Translated by John Kodker 


unn 

iaik French!” my grandmother would shout. “Where do 
you learn such words? Not from me. or your mother, that I’m 
sure. Now say it the right way!” 

And I, standing at the foot of the steps, looking up at where 
she leaned over the balcony railing, would answer furiously; 
‘Tm going to get some water in the pitcher.” 

There you see . . . you can talk like other people . . 
Then try not to do it again.” And as I crossed the little garden 
with Its box hedges and dark earthy beds, I would hear her 
muttering the few words of dialect I had used, just as she would 
have done if repeating some bit of village scandal to herself. 

k-jj muttering the words she had for- 

idden. That was how I revenged myself. But then I would 
forget all about them, as I listened to the water filling my 
pitcher. It was sheer enchantment to hear the solemn music, 
mat, climbing up the scale, rose to a sharp whistling sigh in the 
narrow spout, and as the water spilled, began to splash in 
olemn music agam. There was no need any longer to pin a 

c^t! ? ^ language to express them. This sensual 

contact said everything, and more, that I had to say. 

Atterwards, bemused and carrying my slopping pitcher I 

2 n^l^211 n * T teem- 

and “ °f rank decomposition, the acrid exhalations of foha<re 

“olc^^- 7*’“’ I --hed the kitchen, my 

s^g was forgotten, and I was ready to commit the fauk 
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Every object in my environment seemed to conspire to be¬ 
wilder me. When I picked something up, the first thing I 
thought was its local name, and my impetuosity left me no 
time for translation. The forbidden word escaped, even as my 
hand closed on the tiling. 

“Talk French 1” my grandmother would repeat, and raise her 
voice in despair. “But why can’t you talk French? Always this 
patois. A lot of good it will do you! Why, people will laugh at 
you when you get to Paris.” 

And yet, though Grandmother forbade me to speak the 
patois, she often made mistakes herself, and often unwittingly 
taught it to me. Why, merely in her little dark kitchen, lit only 
from an inside staircase that rose straight between its massive 
pillars, what quantities of things there were, for which the 
only names she had were patois. Strive as she might to use but 
French, the ancient Roman forms recurred perpetually in her 
speech. Sometimes her sentences sounded like something 
from the scriptures or the psalms, as though straight out of the 
fifteenth century, simple and grand; at other times, it was the 
very music of that tongue she so strenuously forbade. 

Now, seeking to retrace the essential elements that shaped 
my infancy, I can find nothing earlier than those memories, 
which I linked with words, far more intensely than with 
things. Yet, it is true that for each of us, the links with speech 
are ancient as the links with things. Earlier, there is but the 
mystery of our initiation into existence. All I know of an earlier 
time is what my relatives have told me: apocryphal moments, 
golden legends, in which events from various periods appear 
through the illusions of different people. I do not seek to re¬ 
capture these myths, or those earliest contacts that were 
merely silence and mute astonishments. Save by the word, 
nothing is born, and what I am attempting to recapture here 
are my earliest reminiscences, and how, in that manner, I was 
born. 

“Talk French!” repeated my grandmother. “You’ll soon 
have forgotten how to speak! Didn’t we all talk enough patois 
when we were young? That was all we knew, sorrow on us. 
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Soon no one will know the right names of things any 
more.” 

She was absolutely fanatical about the way she tried to dis¬ 
cipline me. She made perpetual efforts to force me into talking 
French, at a time when I had no idea of using any other lan¬ 
guage. I merely wanted to use certain words, which were all I 
knew, for naming certain objects. They were the first words I 
had learnt, and though French was my mother-tongue, they 
belonged already, in my soul, to a level that was older and more 
venerable, that seemed closer to the reality of things. 

These isolated words forged the first links between my 
thoughts and the world. By them each object was endowed 
with its specific shape, its basic attributes. And every repri¬ 
mand with which my grandmother sought to prevent my using 
Aem, merely succeeded in defining the object in some different 
fashion. It was the French word itself that threw new light 
on it, seeming to add a new dimension to the object, invest it 
with a hidden meaning. Nevertheless, despite these sudden 
metamorphoses, the Roman word continued to retain all its 
potent imagery and prestige, even while the French helped me 
to gam a richer understanding of what it designated. Thus, 
be^d the words, I began to sense the very reality of things. 

bvery name of a place, every word which describes the 
iversities of the earth, or the elements which make them, 
suffered the same mutation in my mind. A double vocabulary 
helped me to name aU the eye sees. aU the hand takes. These 
words I mutuaUy compared. How could I help but sense their 
^crence. Some had more precision, others more strength, and 
others agam contained a deeper mystery. 

confusion to each other, or 
thee/ defimtion, as my grandmother seemed to fear all 

tZ I make of things 

^ey added perspective to the picture. The only danger thaf I 

7 T77" '^here each lan- 

havt^ better to recognize them, since everyone around me 
havmg revealed the words’ two faces, was busily engag™,’ 
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though all unthinkingly, in helping me to plot the very fron¬ 
tiers that divided them. 

At school, at home, it was French that was taught me, but 
away in the fields or on the mountainside, everything com¬ 
bined to complete my teaching in that other tongue, of which 
only some scattered words were yet known to me. 

But here I sense that, in order to discover the sources of 
speech again, the first images a child succeeds in making of the 
universe, one must begin by retrieving the memory of the 
voices, the faces, that were round him as a child. 

That my grandmother should have tried to make me talk 
only French, seems understandable to-day, when I think that 
to her it was the only speech in which mankind could hold 
converse with God. This was the way in which these ancient 
protestants of the Cevennes submitted to one of the deepest 
laws of humanism. They had need of a learned tongue, and yet 
one they would understand. A tongue to aid their spiritual 
aspirations, and refine their natures. They found it in the 
speech of Clement Marot, and Calvin, which was not their 
mother tongue. Never, I swear, did scholar rejoice in his 
Hebrew, Greek, or Latin as these poor people rejoiced in their 
French Bible . . . 

Every Wednesday, when night fell, my grandmother would 
throw back the two wings of the wide door, that opened into 
her rooms. Then she would open the inside door of the ante¬ 
room, and that of the dining-room that faced it. There was no 
need then for anyone to knock to be admitted, the house be¬ 
longed to whomever cared to sit around our table. 

Because of the occasion, my grandmother would don her 
large flat beads and black lace bonnet, as though about to pay 
a visit. At half-past seven, she would start to place chairs and 
arm-chairs round the table, would trim the lamp, and then 
open the windows on the garden or draw the curtains, accord¬ 
ing to weather or season. When all was in order, she sat down. 
Facing the row of open doors and shutting her eyes, she would 
wait in utter stillness. 

As she waited, her face would seem to pale, and her brow 
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go tense under the cur\'e of the black bonnet edging her dark 
hair. At moments, shadows would encroach on the immobile 


mask, till all I could see was the fine delicate nose, so youthful 
in appearance that we seemed to detect it in all the babies of our 
family. 

4 

Sitting upright on her straight rush chair—“arm-chairs 
interfere with one’s meditations,” she would say—she seemed 
hardly to notice those who softly entered and took chairs as 
though in their own homes. To each was given the same wel¬ 
come. In a low voice, grandmother would say: 

“God be with you, Eva. God be with you, Aline.” 

And on a sigh, the newxomers would answer: 

“And you, Sarah?” 


Then, following 
me: 


a short silence, they would add, turning to 


“And this child?” 


Silence fell, for no reply was expected. Other women 
would arrive, and say exactly the same words. In the midst of 
these whisperings, I lost all sense of being at home, or in our 
house. And yet I did not feel a stranger either, for I was ab¬ 
sorbed by a sort of communal feeling, in which no one could 
lay claim to greater rights than his neighbours. There was a 
restraint, an equality, a silence that the more completely pre¬ 
pared us for submission to the omnipotence of the Word we 
were about to hear. 


By degrees, expectation began to impart a certain tension to 
e faces but when the final lingerer arrived and pushed the 
door back behind him, though leaving it still somewhat ajar 
p^dmother would turn, and making a sign with her hand' 
in^pte It was time for me to open the sacred book. 

It is all good,” she would say. 

I felt she was ordering me to make mv fingers stop at the 

"7’^ meditation. - Ch^ce she’: 00 k a' 

kave? the ® ^ ““ 'he 

thouah mv h “ P“^8“Ph "'i'h my nail, and wait, as 
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Not many men came to these gatherings. But the one 
nearest me would glance at the passage, pull up his chair, push 
the book forward into the light, and begin to read. And I, as 
I gazed at him, would think; 

“He’s the drunkard who repented. They found him in the 
gutter. All the children used to run shouting after him.” 

And then it seemed as though the old man began to change 
as he went on reading. There, at my very side, he seemed to go 
on getting younger, and every word he read seemed helping to 
bring it about. 

Every word? No. For now, words no longer counted. 
They had no separate entity, like words that serve to designate 
some object. If they had any value at all, it was because they 
were caught in the flow of the sentences. This current that 
bore them along, invested them with new power, and seemed 
at times to throw them up, as though they had struck some 
obstacle. Why, at such moments, did these words reverberate 
with unsuspected potencies, whereas others fled away, over¬ 
whelmed in the vast majestic current. I would hear muffled, 
separate thuds, from which a cascade of scattering images then 
spurted. Mountains! Succour! The Grass! The Flower! The 
Word! The Life! But most significant of all, what finally held 
me spellbound, and drowned eveiy'thing in its flood, was the 
current that swept the sentences along. If a new significance 
now seemed to glow behind each word, it was this current 
alone that made it possible. That held their very essence. That 
was what took possession of my spirit, in agony lest it might 
fail to understand, or lag behind, or even reach too far, as 
though swept off its feet by all this tumult of the soul. 

Then, the reading of the inspired words would seem to soar 
to the very peaks of its power. Nothing existed now, save 
through them. And when the reader stopped, a silence formed 
that seemed to make a circle of solemn isolation round us, and 
I would breathe a crystal air like that of our high hills. 

**He is in our midst,” someone would say in an undertone, 
and one after another, those present began to pray. The text 
they had heard seemed to endow each of them with the power 
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of words. A vital inspiration that had lost nothing of its 
strength or vigour, once more possessed each tongue. 

Who were these speakers? On whom had such grace de¬ 
scended? Poor folk, whose painful existences I knew w'ell, 
housewives with chapped hands. The woman to whom I lis¬ 
tened, spent her days before a window, which looked down on 
three cropped trees, swept by rain and harried by wind. Be¬ 
yond was a ma 2 e of lanes, outlined by garden walls with never 
a door or house. Still, a peak loomed in the sky, and there were 
clouds that seemed to pass more swiftly because of the narrow 
strip of sky. When we visited her, it seemed to me that no 
existence could be humbler. Her living-room and kitchen 
looked like two monaster)' cells. Everything smelt of bees-wax 
and glittering brass. It all seemed vowed to poverty, mean 
tasks, and resignation. And yet, it was this drunken old dame 
who lived alone, called Aline by my grandmother, who now, 
in prayer, recaptured the very rhythm of the scriptures, the 
mighty cry of inspired speech. 

Older and wiser in the secrets of men’s hearts, I ask myself 
whether to-day that heartfelt eloquence would conquer me in 
the same way. Perhaps I should realize too clearly how much 
she owed to the memory of the text just read, but in my child¬ 
hood it did not occur to me to separate out these influences. 
That which each one said about his life, seemed to well up 
ftecly as though under the urge of some subterranean force. 
Every heart’s cry, every confession, was a new travail, and 
eve^ speech poured freely forth, solely inspired by the music 

ot that tongue whose power was first revealed to me in these 
meetmgs. 

After the wives in dark bodices, after the ancient dames who 

sea as though 

^ey had known them well, the man who had read began to 

Er; Sood, if my childish judgment 

has any truth m it. he was the humblest of them aU. ihe clum- 

^ssL inspiration in which the words 

assumed new power. 

But stammer as he might, correct himself, and for long in- 
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tervals of silence stand panting there, I had no difficulty in 
reading miraculous meanings into the testimony he bore. And 
yet, even as a child, even in the midst of these Wednesday 
prayer meetings, I could not, without inner resistance, give 
myself up to the emotion of religion. It was not faith that 
exalted me. But I seemed to reali 2 e what mankind can win by 
means of noble language. The repenting sinner whom I gazed 
at so surreptitiously, dazzled me like some supernatural appari¬ 
tion. He had escaped from the degradation that left him at the 
mercy of the street urchins, and that he had been able to do by 
allowing himself to be borne on the words that I now followed 
on his lips. They reverberated deep in my very soul, and it 
seemed to me that that power, that was part and parcel of his 
speech, could also help me to become a man. 

When our existence resumed its usual course, when we were 
away from its exaltation, this enchantment, I established con¬ 
tact again with things and creatures, and therewith fell imme¬ 
diately into the old confusion of tongues. 

“Talk French 1*’ my grandmother would repeat. “You don’t 
even know the patois. Not even a goat on the mountainside 
would manage to understand you.” 

And it is true that for a very long time, I did not succeed in 
talking our mountain speech. Until I was twelve I could not 
manage to do so without larding it with French. But that 
mattered little to me, and nothing urged me to make the effort. 

Nor do I know at what moment exactly I managed to learn 
it. It must have been between twelve and fourteen that I 
acquired it slowly, like a second mother-tongue. For me, it 
was a new triumph over speech, as natural as the first. I needed 
to devote no study to it, and it came about simply in the give 
and take of existence. 

For a long time, the words that made up that tongue 
seemed to stand in isolation like objects scattered over the 
earth. But to learn to link them one with another, it was 
enough to hear the conversation of the men to whom it was 
their natural tongue, the only medium in which they naturally 
expressed themselves. If, in our valleys, the speech of prayer 
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and meditation was French, the speech of labour remained 
“langue d’oc”. I heard it spoken wherever a wall was being 
raised, wherever a plumb-line swung, wherever silk glinted in 
the loom, wherever the steel of a pick resounded, or hob¬ 
nailed boots crunched, or the voices of men arose. 

In our ancient land we have remained faithful to the antique 
tongue. Let some traveller pass by, and only French will be 
spoken in his presence. But let him go on a little, and the old 
tune will immediately sound forth. He alone will have been 
deaf to it. Some shame, politeness, and perhaps scorn, create a 
sort of secret life around our dialects. But no one will strive 
to hide that secret from the child that grows among the hills. 
It would not occur to a man at work to change his speech in 
front of a child. The infant listens, and by degrees time reveals 
the secret of this tongue. 

Among all the simple masters from whom I learnt this 

lesson, stronger than all stands out the memory of the man who 

worked my grandmother’s garden and vineyard. Not only did 

he etch upon my mind one of the forms of speech, but also the 

image of a type of being which continues to obsess me. In 

every creative effort I make, he always reappears as one of the 

bemgs that rise in front of me. Willy-nilly I must make room 

for him, and give him pride of place throughout the book. 

Always he seems to reveal some new aspect of his nature, to 

become a new-made being. And yet the man is always the same, 

the peasant, the worker who has entered into conjunction with 
the earth. 


Yet once again I find him here before me, with open shirt 
and smbby cheeks, his face oblivious of tlie seasons, his hands 
clenched on the handles of his tools. It was thus he talked to 
me, in the mtervals of resting from his labours. He would go on 
alking as he worked, words that on his tongue seemed to be 
implements like those with which he ravished a fruitfulness 


H the Wednesday meetings revealed to me that there existed 

Ldenf.!™® “ 7“ <:onversation of that 

anaent digger taught me that everything that touches the life 
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of man may find expression in harsh rhythms that correspond 
to the rhythms of existence, and be creative in a similar manner. 

Three great themes kept recurring in his discourse: the war 
of ’70, the Republic, and our Mountains. He would begin by 
talking to me in French, searching a little for words, and with 
an unusual cadence in his speech. It was not merely the 
presence of that southern accent that bears so strong an im¬ 
press of another tongue, but also a rougher and more sing-song 
way of placing and accenting the words. It was as though he 
were attempting to recite a poem. But then, as he reached the 
point where the Volunteers from the Department of the Card 
began to deploy over the plains of the Loire, he would sud¬ 
denly and without transition break into “langue d’oc**, as 
though the change provided the natural transition for what he 
was telling. 

The change served as a warning that we were entering into 
the thick of the fray, during that icy dawn when first the 
helmets of the enemy began to gleam. But then, as suddenly 
as he had changed his speech, he would look at me, stop in the 
very heat of the battle, and in imagination, standing before the 
first low houses of Beaune-la-Rolande, taking aim with his 
rifle, he would ask: 

“You understand what I’m saying ... I began talking 
patois without noticing . . . Do you really understand?” 

I nodded yes, tensing everything in me. I could not bring 
myself to utter a single word for fear of breaking the thread 
of what he was telling. The old man gazed at me a moment, and 
then continued in his own speech. I understood everything he 
was saying. I was carried away by the story, I marched to the 
sound of the cannon, and it was in that advance from height to 
height, at the peril of both our lives, linked in the comrade¬ 
ship of battle, that I understood the meaning of everything he 
told me. 

Thus we spent hours, reliving again our tiny moments in 
history, moments that bind man to the flesh, and make him 
play his part in vast catastrophes. The pride of overcoming our 
fear made us oblivious of defeat. Two days without bread, 
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three nights without fire, gave us the right to call quits to his¬ 
tory and return to our countiy'side again. We would suddenly 
find ourselves there, facing each other, in the midst of the 
fresh-dug clods, and the story would lead naturally to other 
tales, which he had not yet made his own. It was no longer a 
question of discovering how it had all happened, or what had 
been thrust upon men by events, but of what man wanted to 
be. 


Then the old peasant would talk of destiny as though one 
could control it like earth. How could I not have understood 
what he said? Even when he talked of man and his govern¬ 
ments, I seemed to see furrows being marked out with a cord, 
earth dug, sown, stakes planted and wires stretched taut upon 
them to aid and sustain the future leaves and branches. He said: 
“And so we made the Republic ... But it’s a thing that’s 

never finished, it’s like the earth . . .” 


He had a way of moving his hand, that seemed to include 

aU the uneven beds he had planted himself, and whose fruits 

he gathered to plant afresh. Turning a spit of earth, he began to 

talk again. The speech he used no longer made me think of 

vast waters heaving onward with irresistible might. No longer 

was It an element unleashed. It subjugated me Uke the rhythm 

of marchmg or of labour. It estabUshed an exact connection be- 

tween spee^ and action. It was Uke a call to action, something 
v-illed and firmly executed. 

he asked me yet again. “Yes! But who 
aught you our language? It wasn’t at home you could have 

Sm • • - After all! I myselfnev« 

me^! of*?' -was the surest 

means of learmng to express oneself. There was no thought of 

a>_^ down a philological principle. And I rephed; ^ 

Of course! I too learnt it in the mountains.” 

utt«L , ^!t “d the RepubUc. I had 

man would talk of 

nothmg but the mountams. It was the whole world to him. 



andr6 chamson 


“The road to the top, it was us made that . . . Not the old 
way up, but the good road, the one you see winding towards 
Pu^chagut. What muck we shifted, what walls we built.’* 

And again he began to talk the patois^ to communicate some 
idea of this vast undertaking of his young days. I sat on the 
step facing him, while standing among the turned-up spits 
that steamed in the sun as though yielding their very blood, 
he talked as he worked. And as he talked, trees rolled crashing 
into the mountain torrents, dynamite charges split open the 
rocks, the roller crushed the dug earth, men sang, and as they 
moved slowly onwards, the road unwound behind them like 
something sown in the earth that shoots vigorously sunwards. 

It was the saga of my childhood, peopled with heroes, and 
set in a legendary land. And yet the story continued to be 
human, and always remained within the bounds of an effort 
one might devote one’s life to. 

“You still understand?” 

I understood that words had the power to govern action, 
that with them one could mark out and dig foundations, 
build, and render the work of man more enduring than the 
usury of the seasons. If it were possible to exceed one’s limita¬ 
tions by a sort of fury and exaltation, it was possible also to live 
in measured fashion. Speech was the exact measure of what was 
achievable to man. Was it not now building before me that 
fabulous road up which I marched to meet Ae clouds? 

Wherein lay the power of words? Wherein lay the power of 
speech? The same power was inherent in all the members of 
my body. It was the power of drawing me into activity. 

The battle of tongues still went on at home. For the slightest 
fault Grandmother would scold me, and sometimes add, in a 
lower key, as if she had opened her arms and let the words 
drop to earth: 

“Will you never get better? What a child!” 

All the same I was growing. I was really getting to be a man. 
Things intimidated me no longer. They seemed at last to be 
built to the same scale as myself. Along the river, in the fields, 
under the mountain, I no longer felt among giants. 
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In the meantime Grandmother was ageing, and seemed to 
shrink still more. Familiar things became too heavy for her. She 
could no longer pick up the wash-tub, or move the copper 
saucepans to make jam. Fatigued, she sat long hours in an arm¬ 
chair in front of her bedroom window. In those days she 
seemed like a sad little wrinkled girl, but somnolent or thought¬ 
ful as she might be, her spirit retained all its vivacity, and if I 
forgot myself, her shrill voice would cry; 

“Talk French!” 

By degrees, and under her watchful eye, I at length entered 
the kingdom of all that surrounded me. Absorbed in subjugat¬ 
ing the mountains and forests, I failed to realize how her 
strength declined. As far as I was concerned, she seemed un¬ 
changing, but the fact that she scolded me seemed to keep me 
still a child. 


And yet a day came, when^—it seems to me now vastly im¬ 
portant, something that somehow might have got into the 
newspapers—as I entered the room, and before I could say 
^ything, my grandmother suddenly began to talk the forbid¬ 
den tonpe. Not some mere expression, as sometimes hap¬ 
pened, shppmg carelessly into a phrase, but a whole sentence of 
purest construction, dense with local words. 

I gazed at her. She sat in her arm-chair all but motionless 
wedged hard against the back of it. Only her open hand beaJ 

than ever, she 

seemed a little girl. Her restless eyes and deUcate nose called 
ten, ^d all she knew was our mountain speech, spealdne those 

gtea^raniffther, 

&*er of him whom I never managed to visualiae in relation to 

accompamment to the words. Their rise and fall filTed 
was so sohd and charged with natural warmth, that I stood 
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there with my head spinning, as though something had been 
said that was changing the whole course of my existence. In 
talking to me thus. Grandmother released me from every bond 
that had till then tied me, and gave me the right to choose my 
own language. The battle of the two languages was over at last. 

Grandmother saw nothing of my bewilderment: she seemed 
to have no notion of the immense change she had brought into 
my life. All she had done was to recover the speech of her 
childhood, but therewith, for the very first time, she was treat¬ 
ing me like a man. 



Louis Guilloux 
A MAN’S NAME 



He would say: “WeU. shaU I go? Do you agree? Am I to go=’' 
She would^swer: “Do as you Uke. You must decide that for 
yourself. Once she had added: “For nearly thirty years I have 
^ne all I could for you, but here I can do nothing more. If you 

think you ought to go, go!” ^ 

always ended with those words 
Once she had said: “Go!” he would not answer any more bu 

would begin to ponder, now depressed, now nervous, some¬ 
times ^en angry. Always the same thing I Always this 

That was not what he expected of her. 

One day she had promised never to do anything to prevent 

Wm? HTwr^’ -4e. LIZ 

Come now, Germaine. ” 

o/L™" fS'At ” S'irri ” ? 

ddTi ™ i*”- "«u. £ 

who seldoJloft°her7e^r'”oac^^°''^‘ ^ woman 

With a certain impatience“You ^ replied 

for yourself in the K •’ quite well to decide 

whel yo: ^^dtef ^^vice' 
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But she had not insisted. 

It sometimes happened that Germaine, at the end of their 
arguments, hid her face in her hands, and then he did not 
know what to do, he felt rather ashamed of himself, he dared 
not look at her. He would begin to walk about the room, a 
nice clean dining-room with its Henri II sideboard, its 
salamander, its vases and cartridge shells on the mantelpiece, 
its gilt-framed mirror. He saw himself in the mirror. It was in¬ 
tolerable. What connexion was there between himself and that 
neat, puffy little man of sixty, whose image he saw, this small, 
ordinary, pink head, slightly bald, this face with its large blue 
eyes, the big grey whiskers? And the beard on his chin. Was 
that he, that petit bourgeois out of an operetta? Was that what he 
had come to ? How nauseating! 

So as not to see himself in the mirror, he walked to the win¬ 
dow. Also to avoid seeing Germaine. She was sitting by the 
table, her hands on her face, her two slim hands, old though 
still beautiful. He did not want to see Germaine’s white hair. 
When she thus hid her face in her hands, and he only saw her 
white hair, she looked like a very old woman. But she was the 
woman he had loved, for thirty years. . . . 

And that was what they were: an old childless couple, two 
little old pensioners, highly respected in the town. Was that 
all? He used to say to himself: “This is what I have come to, 
after a whole lifetime. This is what we have come to to¬ 
gether. And after she has loved me, saved me, I am asking this 
sacrifice of her. It is monstrous.” 

But could he do otherwise? 

—No, I cannot do otherwise, he would answer himself. 

He knew well, however, that if he went there, they would 
send for her afterwards, for if he was guilty, she was his 
accomplice. 

“If only she understood me. . . !” 

Who could ever understand him, if not she? That passer-by, 
picked at random, from among those he saw walk past on the 
pavement? He had none to ask for advice, and neither had 
Germaine. Because of the circumstances, in fact, they had 
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broken off all relations with their respective families. They 
had no friends. 

“Germaine?” 


She lowered her hands, lifted towards him her beautiful 
tense face, her intelligent, tired eyes. 

“Understand me, Germaine . . 

But she did not want to argue any more. She had had 
enough of this dialogue, which had lasted for months. Under¬ 
stand him? She understood, or at least pretended to. She proved 
it by telling him, “Go.” However intertwined their destinies, 
she understood perfectly that here they could diverge. But she 
did not agree. She could not advise him to go. She left him free. 

He said he could not “die Hke that”. That was his great 
argument. ® 

—Come now, Germaine, in my place . . . 

—Go if you want to. 

—Ah! always, always the same thing! 

And he, he knew perfectly well that he would not, could not 
go on living like that. 


In yam had he, for months, been turning the problem over and 

over m his n^d, the result of his thoughts had always been the 
same, he had to go. 

But he would lose her. along with himself. 

ha;;?d;Ll7her?' 

for Germaine. 

f ^ money. Could 

at be caded having done anything for her? One could sav 

ta?7;^'t her. he had let her get en-’ 

tangled with him m this .. . queer situation. ^ 

We ha^e been victims of circumstances. If . . . 

if unending series of “ifs”. Of course 

me^ GerLT ‘he theft, if afterwards he had noJ 

and heTd W 7* ^ *ey had not fallen in love. 

^ he had had the courage to refuse her offer . . 

•inat came to manv **if^** mi 

example, if last winter I had no^heen rifXi^rZTwts! 
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certain thoughts had not occurred to me, if I were not afraid 
to die . . . 

“You should understand, though, Germaine, that I cannot 
die like this.** 

She had answered: “Who speaks of dying? And even if it 
came to that, whether it be like this, or otherwise, what does it 
matter?** 

“You don’t understand me . . .*’ 

“And anyway, it is not at the end of thirty years one begins 
to own up. There arc laws about that.** 

As for that, that was another question, and he had also 
thought of that. They would suspect him perhaps of having 
waited so long on purpose, and he would have difficulty in 
proving his good faith. But he would give all the necessary 
facts, he would tell them about it in every detail and would 
offer to restore the sum. 

They were not poor. Wisely, they had known how to manage 
their nest-egg, and howto make the most of it. Luck had always 
stood by them in their speculations. In spite of the changes in 
the value of money, they had grown considerably richer, 
having, for thirty years, led a tidy, modest life, an example of 
certain petit bourgeois lives, idle in appearance, but in fact 
entirely governed by the fixed idea of profit. Returning the 
stolen money would not impoverish them much. 

Besides, that side of the problem, important though it might 
be, remained of secondary importance. What he wanted, first 
of all, was to recover his name. 

—My name, do you understand, Germaine, my real name. 

The first time he had made this confession, Germaine had 
remained dumb with surprise. For all these years, there had 
been between them no more talk of this old business of names 1 
He had got so well used to living under the name of Germaine’s 
first husband. It was such luck that Germaine had just been 
widowed when they had met. They had loved each other right 
away, and he had not delayed telling her of this theft, of which 
they had both profited ever since. 

Germaine had suggested going together to a town where they 
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would be known to none, and where he would live under her 
dead husband’s name. 

He could still hear her: “You see, I have all the necessary 
papers, and even the birth certificate.” And they had begun to 
laugh. . . . 

He had accepted. They had gone off together, all had worked 
admirably well for thirty years. Why did he now want to spoil 
everything himself? She would have thought he had forgotten 
his lawful name. 

“Your real name is not known to anyone now.” 

But that was not the question! It was not because of that! 
Not only because of that! 

Under your real name, you have been dead for thirty 
years ...” 

His futile little person had shuddered with a sort of sacred 
terror. 


Germaine had added one day: 

“And as you are not even French ...” 

That day he had had something like an attack of nerves. He 
had begun to moan like a puppy when someone treads on its 
paw. Germaine had concluded from that that he was not his 
normal self, and that he would do something silly if not closely 
watched. Or, she asked herself, could he really not bear to go on 
living under her first husband’s name? It was rather late to 


alwJfh noticeable, variations, it had for months 

^ays been the same conversation between them, and in be- 
^een replies, or after she had told him “gol” the same 

W! of hiding'her face 

na^s, and of looking out of the window. 

... j childishness I No she did not under 

s^d him. No. surely he was not his usual self. Why did he at 
^ costs, w^t to recover his real name? He had Lver 

i^to appeared peacefully happy to slX 

X^LtotsT ’ garm^ent.Tut then! 
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“Perhaps/’ 

“You?” 

“Perhaps,” he had repeated. 

She had begun to laugh. It was difficult to believe. He had 
stolen eight hundred thousand francs, which had meant a con¬ 
siderable sum at the time, but he had stolen them from a bank. 

“You know as well as I do that banks are protected against 
these sort of accidents. There is the insurance.” 

And the suspicion had come to Germaine that he did not 
give his real reasons. Did he feel like seeking out what was left 
of his family? Did he want to leave his fortune to some great- 
nephew? Madness! 

Go back to his country? 

“Do you want to become Belgian again as badly as that?” 

He had not replied, except to say that what was more, for 
thirty years he had been breaking the law about foreigners 
staying in France. 

“Yes. And then?” 

He had granted her that this did not have much import¬ 
ance. 

“Germaine, it is not that I care so much to be in order in the 
eyes of the law, although I care for that very much, but what 
matters to me is what will happen afterwards.” 

“After what? After you have gone there? After you have 
owned up everything to the police?” 

“No,” he said, “after I am dead.” 

As he said that, he had begun to tremble from head to foot. 
The whole of his puffy little body trembled, his lips trembled 
under the white whiskers, and the small beard, he was pale, he 
looked as though he were going to be ill, his very eyelids 
quivered. He said in a sort of sigh: 

“I want to die under my real name.” 

“Why?” she had answered, taken in herself by the sort of 
idiocy of the question. 

He had taken up this “why” bitterly, as one takes up an 
insult. 

“It seems to me that this is obvious, Germaine ... I don’t 
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want to. No, I don’t want the people who will pass through 
the alley ...” 

He had not finished his sentence. He w'as choking. Germaine 
was looking at him seriously, attentively. Was he in his right 
senses?” 

“What alley?” she had murmured. 

With a gulp which was like a broken sob, he had said in the 
end: 

“In the churchyard.” 

A moment later he had added, almost soundlessly: 

“It would seem to me as if I were buried alive.” 

Then he had begun to tremble again, and he had cried and 
groaned: 

“I don’t want it. No! Germaine! They will read a name on 
the tombstone, and it will not be my real name. . . !” 

Afterwards, another day, calm again, he had explained to 
Germaine that for thirt)' years it had not mattered to him to 
walk about the streets under a false name, to be greeted by 
people by a name which was not his own. That was easy! The 
difficulty of it would begin at this alley. 

“I think no one could bear that, Germaine!” 

She had thought for a long time and then, after many days 
more, she had said to him: 

Women haven’t really a name of their own. They usually 
find it quite easy to get used to having their husband’s name.” 

Was that why she understood him so little? Was that all she 
had to say to Iiim? 

“You don’t understand me, Germaine.” 

“But I do.” 

“No.” 


“Why do you say I don’t? You have only me left in the 
whole world. And since I, I shall know . . 

It seemed to Germaine that this should have sufficed to calm 
all his misgivings^ but he had cried out: 

“Itis under my real name that I want to appear before God!” 

The httle fellow had begun to shake again the moment he 
pronounced the word God. He had caught a glimpse of him- 
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self in the mirror and hated himself as never before. An ex¬ 
pression of amazing surprise had suddenly transformed Ger- 
maine^s beautiful face, and he had perceived there something 
like a mocking smile. 

**Let me be!’* he had cried out. And he had left the room to 
go and hide somewhere, throw himself on a bed. 

She had told him afterwards: 

“It is not God who gave you your name!” 

And did souls have to be named? Names, where did they 
come from? She had begun to explain to him, as to a child, that 
names had, in the beginning, been nicknames. They did not 
come from God, but from men, often even from their malice, 
from the often ignorant good will of a registrar. A name, 
what was it? No more than a number on a door. . . . What 
childishness! And how could it be that he cared for it even to 
the extent of putting everything in the balance. . . ? 

But why did he feel mad with horror at the thought that 
a name other than his own would be engraved on his tomb¬ 
stone? 

She told him: 

“Listen: no one has known our secret for thirty years. If 
you’re the first to go, nothing will be changed, since I will be 
here. No one will go to your grave but I. And therefore . . . 
If I am to go first, you can then do as you please. ...” 

But he went on repeating that she did not understand him, 
and Germaine thought: he does not love me any more. 

—She does not understand me, that means she does not love 
me any more, he said to himself. I am still waiting for her to 
say one word, but that word does not come. I cannot go there 
until I have convinced her. But the day she tells me: “You 
cannot do otherwise and it is I who advise you to go and own 
up, and what is more, we shall go together, for if you are guilty, 
I am your accomplice.” That day everything would be perfect. 

—But she will not say the word, because she does not love 
me any more. 

People walked by in the street, all strangers. He turned 
round. Germaine was still resting her elbows on the table, her 
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face behind her hands, her head bent, showing only her white 
hair. 

He murmured: 

“Germaine?” 

She started, and he said: 

“Well, shall I go? Do you agree? Am I to go? Say one 
word . . 

He waited, shivering, in suspense, not breathing, then he 

made a step forward and glimpsed in the mirror the grotesque 

little image of the old little fellow he was, and immediately 

looked away. Germaine’s hands slid down her lovely tense 

face, she fixed upon him her beautiful, intelligent and tired 

gaze, and they remained thus, for a long moment, looking at 

each other, and he felt tears come to his eyes, his arms made a 

small movement as if to open . . . “Yes, she does love me, 

she IS still the same Germaine. She loves me, she will say the 
word.” ’ 

“He still loves me.” she thought. “My God, I don’t want to 
lose him. ...” 

“Well, Germaine?” 

And he made another step forward. . . 

She nodded. 

What do you expect me to say to you? Do as you please. 
Go, if you want to. ” 
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Translated by Courtney Bruerton 

“She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament.” 

Wordsworth 


Th e Fort Hope road runs almost exactly parallel to the black 
lines of the reefs from which it is separated by bands of bare, 
flat ground. A dull sky hangs heavy over the cheerless land¬ 
scape, which is unrelieved by the bright colours of any vege¬ 
tation except, in places, the faint greenness of a languishing 
grass. In the distance can be seen a long, glittering, grey line. 
It is the sea. 

We were in the habit of passing the summer there in a house 
built on an eminence at some distance back from the road. In 
America, where antiquity is of recent date, the house was con¬ 
sidered very ancient and, as a matter of fact, there was an in¬ 
scription in the centre ot the fa9ade certifying that it was built 
in 1640, at the time when the Pilgrims, at the points of their 
muskets, were establishing the Kingdom of God in these bar¬ 
barous regions. Firmly set in the natural rock, it opposed to the 
fren2y of the winds which blew from the sea solid walls of 
smooth stone and a rudimentary gable which made one think of 
the prow of a boat. Below the little round window in the gable, 
these words could be read, carved in Rhode Island flint, the 
hardest material in the world; In God We Trust. 

There is not an aspect of the old Puritan house of which my 
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mind has not kept a distinct image, not a piece of furniture the 
secrets and defects of which my hand could not find without 
hesitation; and I should experience, I think, the same joys as 
those of former days, as well as the same terrors, in following 
the long corridors with their arched ceilings, and in reading 
again above those doors which a child could move only with 
difficulty, the mottoes, in Old English lettering, taken from the 
Psalms. 

I remember that all the rooms were so spacious that they 
seemed empty, and that in them the human voice had a sound 
which it did not have in the city, in the apartment where we 
lived in Boston. Was it an echo? The voice seemed to strike 
against the walls and you had the impression that some one 
beside you was repeating the last part of your sentence. It 
amused me at first. VCffien I mentioned it to Mother, she advised 
me to pay no attention to it; but I had occasion to observe that 
in this house she herself spoke less than was usual with her, 
and more quietly. 


II 

The summer of my thirteenth year was marked by a rather 
peculiar incident, so distressing that I have never been able to 
decide to clear up the whole mystery, for it seems to me that it 
must have been still more pathetic than I thought at the time. 
Is it not better sometimes not to attempt to seek out the truth? 

is not always commendable, it is certainly 
wiser in cases such as the one I am about to relate than an 
audacious spirit of investigation. 

I was nearly thirteen years old when Mother announced to 
me, one August morning, the arrival of Aunt Judith. She was 
a more or less enigmatic person whom we almost never saw 
because she Hved at a great distance from us in Washington. 
I knew that she had had a very unhappy Ufe and that, for some 
^expl^ed reason, she had not been able to marry. I was not 
on of her. Her fixed stare made me lower my eyes and she 
M a gloomy manner which I did not Uke. Her features were 
regular as my mother’s, but more severe, and a singular ex- 
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pression of displeasure kept the corners of her mouth 
tinualjy raised in a bitter half-smile. 

Going down to the parlour a few days later, I found my aunt 
in conversation with Mother. She had not come alone: a little 
girl of about my own age was at her side, but back to the light, 
so that at first I could not distinguish her features. My aunt 
seemed vexed to see me and, turning brusquely to my mother, 
she said a few rapid words which I did not catch. Then she 
touched the shoulder of the little girl, who took a step forward 
and dropped me a curtsy. 

“Christine,” said Mother, “this is my little boy. His name 
is John. John, shake hands with Christine and kiss your 
aunt.” 

As I approached the little girl, I had to restrain myself in 
order not to utter a cry of admiration. Beauty—and even at the 
age I was then—has always moved me to the strongest and 
most diverse feelings. The result is a sort of internal struggle 
which makes me pass in the space of a single moment from 
joy to desire and from desire to despair. For that reason I hope, 
and at the same time fear, to discover that beauty which will 
torment and delight me; and I seek it out, but with a painful 
anxiety and the secret hope that I shall not find it. Christine’s 
beauty transported me. With the light behind her, her eyes 
seemed black, made larger by the shadows about them. The 
forceful lines of her mouth stood out strongly in the smooth¬ 
ness and the spotless perfection of her skin. An immense aureole 
of blond hair seemed to gather into its depths all the light 
which came from the window and gave an almost supernatural 
colour to her cheeks and forehead. I ga2ed in silence at that 
little girl whom I should have been ready to believe an appari¬ 
tion if I had not already grasped in mine the hand which she 
extended to me. My stare did not cause her to lower her eyes; 
she seemed, in fact, not to see me, but to be fixing her gaze 
obstinately upon someone or something behind me. That im¬ 
pression was borne in upon me so strongly that I turned 
around. Mother’s voice brought me back to myself and I 
kissed my aunt, who then withdrew with Christine. 
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Even to-day it is difficult for me to believe that the events 
which I am about to relate actually happened; and, neverthe¬ 
less, my memory is trustworthy and I am inventing nothing. 
I never saw Christine again or, in any case, I saw her only 
once or twice more and in the most imperfect manner. My 
aunt came downstairs alone. We took our meal without 
Christine and the afternoon passed without her returning to 
the parlour. 

Toward evening Mother sent for me and told me that I was 
to sleep not on the second floor as I had up to that time, but 
on the third and far, consequently, from the guest-chambers 
where Christine and my aunt were. I cannot tell what took 
place within me. I should have been willing to believe that I 
had had a dream. With what joy I should have learned that it 
was all only an illusion and the little girl I thought I had seen 
did not exist! For it was cruel in a very different way to think 
that she was living in the same house with me and that I was 
deprived of the opportunity of seeing her. 

I begged Mother to tell me why Christine had not come 
down to lunch, but she immediately assumed a serious manner 
and replied that I had no need to know and that I was never to 
mention Christine again to anyone. Those strange instructions 
amaaed me, and I wondered for a moment whether Mother 
had lost her senses and I mine. I turned what she had said over 
in my mmd, but without being able to arrive at any other ex¬ 
planation for It than a malicious desire on her part to torment 
me. ^ 


At d^er my mother and aunt, so that I would not under- 

^ knew well, 

to of which 1 did not understand a word. I realized, however 

a*er often m the course of their conversation. Finally, yield- 
mg to nay impatience. I bluntly asked what had become of the 
toe girl and why she did not appear at either lunch or dinner 
^swer came m the form of a box on the ear from my 

^ctionr h° uf ""y -"“d the in 

tructions she had given me. As for my aunt, she frowned in a 
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■way which rendered her in my eyes very awful to look upon. 
I said no more. 

Who, then, was the little girl? If I had been more observing 
and not quite so young, I should certainly have noticed the 
peculiarity of her expression. Was I not already familiar with 
that fixed stare? Had I seen no one with that indefinable little 
grimace which resembled a smile and yet was not? But I was 
very far from thinking of studying my aunt’s face, and I was 
too innocent to discover a relationship between Christine and 
that woman who at the time seemed monstrous to me. 


Ill 

I shall pass rapidly over the two weeks which followed in 
order to come at once to the most curious part of the story. 
The reader will imagine without difficulty all the tediousness 
of my solitude, which, formerly so tranquil, was now unendur¬ 
able, and my sorrow at feeling myself separated from one for 
whom I felt I should have willingly sacrificed my life. Several 
times while I was wandering about the house, the idea came to 
me to attract Christine’s attention and make her come to the 
window, but I had no sooner thrown some pebbles up against 
her windows than a severe voice called me back into the par¬ 
lour. A strict watch was kept over me and my plan always 
failed. 

I changed. I became sombre and no longer took any 
pleasure in anything. I could not even read or undertake any 
thing which required concentration. I was obsessed by a single 
idea—to see Christine again. I arranged things so as to be on 
the stairs when Mother, my aunt, or Dinah, the maid, passed 
carrying Christine her luncheon or her dinner. Of course I was 
not allowed to follow them, but I experienced a melancholy 
pleasure in listening to the sound of those steps which went 
to her. 

My aunt was displeased at this innocent manceuvre and she 
suspected in me, I think, more intentions than I was conscious 
of myself. One evening she told me an awful story concerning 
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the part of the house which she occupied with Christine. She 
confided to me that she had seen someone pass by close to her 
in the hall which led to their room. Was it a man or a woman? 
She could not say, but she was sure of one thing: she had felt 
a warm breath against her face. And then for some moments 
she watched my expression attentively as if to measure the 
effect of her words upon me. I must have grown pale under her 
ga2e. It was easy to terrify me with such tales, and this one 
seemed horrible to me, for my aunt had planned it well and she 
told me neither too much nor too little. So, far from thinking 
of going as far as Christine’s room, I hesitated from that time 
on even to venture upon the stairs after nightfall. 

From the time of my aunt’s arrival, Mother had taken the 
habit of sending me to Fort Hope every afternoon, on the pre¬ 
text that she wanted me to buy a newspaper there; but, in 
reality, I am sure it was to get me away from the house at an 
hour when Christine was to go out for a walk. 

Things remained thus for two long weeks. I lost my colour 
and purple shadows began to appear around my eyes. Mother 
looked at me closely when I went to see her in the morning, 
and occasionally, seizing me abruptly by tlie wrist, she would 
say to me in a voice which trembled a little: 

“Wretched child!” 

But her anger and her sadness did not move me. All I cared 
about was Christine. 

The vacation was drawing to a dose and I had lost all hope 
of ever seeing her again, when an event which I did not expect 
gave an unforeseen turn to the adventure and, at the same time 
brought it to a sudden end. 

One evening at the beginning of September we had a thun¬ 
derstorm after a day of overwhelming heat. The first drops of 
ram were splashing against the windows as I went upstairs to 
my room, and it was then, while on my way from the second to 
the third floor, that I heard a peculiar noise I can compare to 
not^g except the rolling of a drum. My aunt’s storv came 

Ju ^ to dash rapidly up the stairs, 

hen all at once I was stopped by a loud cr>'. It was neither 
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Mother’s voice nor my aunt’s, but a voice so piercing, so high, 
and of so strange a tone that it made me think of the call of an 
animal. A sort of vertigo seized me. I leaned against the wall. 
For nothing in the world would I have taken a step back, but it 
was equally impossible for me to go on, and I remained where 
I was, senseless from terror. A moment later the noise re¬ 
doubled in violence and then I understood that it was some¬ 
one, Christine beyond a doubt, who, for reasons I did not 
understand, was pounding on a door with her fists. Finally I 
mustered sufficient courage, not to find out what it was and 
go to Christine’s aid, but rather to dash upstairs as fast as I 
could. Once in my room, imagining that I still heard the rolling 
of a drum and the same cry of a moment before, I fell on my 
knees and, putting my fingers in my ears, began to pray aloud. 

rv 

The next morning, in the parlour, I found my aunt in tears 
and Mother beside her, talking to her and holding her hands 
in hers. They both seemed greatly excited and did not notice 
me. I did not fail to take advantage of circumstances which 
seemed so promising for finally learning something about 
what had happened to Christine, for they must be talking 
about her; and I stealthily took a seat just behind them. In 
that way I found out in a few moments that the storm of the 
night before had had a very serious effect upon the little girl. 
Seized with terror at the first rumblings of thunder, she had 
called, tried to get out of her room, and finally had fainted 
away. 

“I ought never to have brought her here,” exclaimed my 
aunt. And she added without a transition, but with an accent 
which I cannot describe and as if the words were killing her, 
“She tried to say something to me!” 

I was in my room two hours later when Mother entered 
with a long Paisley shawl and the hood she wore when she 
was going out. I had never seen her look so serious. 

“John,” she said, “Christine, the little girl you saw the day 
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your aunt arrived, is not well and we are anxious. Listen. \X'e 
are both going to Providence this afternoon to consult a 
doctor and we are going to bring him back here with us. 
Christine is to remain here and Dinah will look after her. Will 
you promise me that you will not go near Christine’s room 
while we are away?” 

I promised. 

It is a very serious matter, but I have confidence in you,” 

she continued, looking at me suspiciously. *‘Could you swear 

to me on the Bible that you will not go upstairs while we are 
gone?” 


I nodded. Shortly after lunch. Mother and my aunt departed. 
My first impulse was to go up to Christine^s room imme¬ 
diately, but after a moment’s reflection I hesitated, for I was by 
nature faithful to my word. Finally, the temptation was too 
strong and, after making sure that Dinah, who had carried 
Christine her lunch an hour before, had really returned to the 
kitchen, I went up to the second floor. 

T haunted hall, or, rather, the hall Aunt 

Judith claimed was haunted, my heart began to beat violently, 
it was long, with several turns, and very dark. Over the en¬ 
trance ^ere was a Biblical inscription which at that moment 
assumed a speaal meaning in my mind: Yea, though 1 walk in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, I will fear m evil. That verse which 
read mechanically made me remember that I had given my 
word of honour not to do what I was doing at that very 
moment. I had not, however, actually sworn upon the Bible 
and my consaence was for that reason a bit pacified. 

i had gone scarcely three or four feet before I had to do my 
utoost to control my imagination in order not to retrace mv 

TO the little gixl again and touch her hand once more kept up 

SahSh K breath, 

^dlong mto Christine’s door. In my excitement I did not 
thrr'k of knockmg and I tried to open the door. But it was 
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locked. I could hear Christine walking about in the room. At 
the noise I made she had moved toward the door. I waited 
hoping that she would open, but she stopped and remained 
still. 

In vain I knocked, gently at first, then more and more 
loudly. I called Christine, I spoke to her, I told her that I was 
A\int Judith’s nephew, that I was charged with a message for 
her and that she must open. Finally, giving up hope of getting 
any reply, I knelt down before the door and looked through 
the keyhole. Christine was standing some distance away, 
watching the door attentively. A long night-dress covered her, 
falling to her feet. I could see her bare toes beneath it. Her 
hair, no longer held in place by any comb, spread about her 
head like a mane. I noticed that her cheeks were flushed. Her 
eyes, of a brilliant blue in the light that struck her face, had 
that motionless stare which I had not forgotten, and the singu¬ 
lar feeling came over me that she could see me through the 
wood of the door and that she was watching me. She looked 
even more beautiful than I had believed and I was beside my¬ 
self at seeing her so near and not being able to throw myself at 
her feet. Finally, overcome by an emotion so long contained, I 
suddenly burst into tears and, striking my head against the door, 
gave myself up to despair. 

After a certain length of time an idea came to my mind 
which brought back my courage, an idea which I considered 
ingenious, because its imprudence did not then occur to me. 
I scrawled in big letters on a piece of paper: 

“Christine, open the door for me. I love you.” 

And I slipped it under the door. 

Looking through the keyhole, I saw her fall upon the paper 
and turn it over and over in every direction with an air of 
great curiosity, but without appearing to understand what I 
had written on it. All at once she dropped it and went into a 
part of the room where my glance could not follow her. In my 
distraction I called to her as loudly as I could and, without 
realizing any longer what I was saying, I promised to give her 
a present if she would consent to open the door. Those words, 
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which came to me on the spur of the moment, gave me the 
idea of a new scheme. 

In all haste I went upstairs to my room and hunted about 
in the drawers of my bureau to find something which I could 
use as a present; but I had nothing. I then dashed into Mother’s 
room and went carefully through the contents of all her chests 
of drawers, but I saw nothing there, cither, which seemed to 
me worthy of Christine. Finally, I perceived, pushed up against 
the wall and behind a piece of furniture, the trunk that my 
aunt had brought with her. Doubtless they had thought that 
it would not be safe in the same room with a curious little girl. 
In any case, the trunk happened to be unlocked and I had 
only to raise the lid to plunge into it my feverish hands. After 
searching for some time, I discovered a little sharkskin case 
carefully hidden under some linen. How well I remember it I 
Lined with watered silk, it contained some coloured ribbons 
and a few rings, to one of which I took a liking at once. It 
was a very slender gold ring with a small sapphire. A roll of 
letters had been passed through it like a paper finger and I 
pulled them out, tearing them in the process. 

I went back immediately to Christine’s chamber and called 
to her again, but with no other result than to make her come 
close to the door as she had done the first time. Then I slipped 
the^ring under the door, saying: 

‘‘Christine, here is your present. Open the door for me ” 

And I knocked with the flat of my hand on the bottom of 
the door to attract her attention. She had, however, already 
seen the rmg and seized it. For a moment she held it in the 
hollow of her hand, examining it. Then she tried to put it on 
her thumb but the ring was too small and stopped a little below 

nafl. She stamped her foot and tried to push it on bv 
torce. I cried to her. ^ 

“No! Not on that finger!” 

understand. 

She suddenly waved her hand; the ring had gone on. She gazed 
off. She pulled with aU her might, but in vain; the ring resisted. 
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Then she bit it with rage. Finally, after a series of desperate 
efforts to dislodge it, she threw herself on the bed with loud 
and angry cries. I fled. 

When, three hours later. Mother and my aunt returned, 
accompanied by a doctor from Providence, I was in my room, a 
prey to a nameless fear. I did not dare to go downstairs at 
dinner-time, and when darkness came I went to sleep. 

V 

Toward five o’clock the next morning a noise of wheels 
drew me to the window, and I saw a two-horse carriage draw¬ 
ing up before the outdoor. Everything that happened after that 
gave me the impression of being a bad dream. I saw the maid 
help the coachman to load my aunt’s trunk on top of the car¬ 
riage; then my aunt appeared, supported by Mother. They 
kissed several times. A man followed them—I suppose it was 
the doctor from Providence who had spent the night at our 
house—holding Christine by the hand. She wore a great hood 
which concealed her face and on the thumb of her right hand 
glittered the ring she had been unable to remove. 

Neither Mother nor my aunt, whom I saw again alone some 
months later, told me a word about the whole affair, and I 
really thought that I had dreamed it. Is it credible? I actually 
forgot it. The human heart is indeed strange. 

The following summer, my aunt did not come on; but a few 
days before Christmas, as she was passing through Boston, she 
made us an hour’s visit. Mother and I were in the parlour and 
I was looking out of the window, watching the city men throw¬ 
ing shovelfuls of sand upon the icy sidewalks, when my aunt 
suddenly made her appearance. She stopped a moment on the 
parlour threshold, mechanically removing her gloves. Then, 
without a word, she threw herself, sobbing, into Mother’s 
arms. On her ungloved hand shone the little sapphire. 

Outside, the sand fell with mournful thuds upon the pave¬ 
ment. 
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Translated by Jean Stewart 


He had in his pocket the addresses of certain houses The 
town, around him. was hot and full of petrol fumes, so that 
he could scarcely breathe, and while he was thinking about 
t ose houses Ws leather hatband grew damp with sweat. And 
lus feet were hke lead. He groped in his pocket and pulled out 
^urmg prospectuses, with visiting cards attached. “Madame 

sodtr; 7 At Home a p.m. to a a.m.; discreet 

soaal and^amstic contacts.” No, no. Helene was out of the 

question. You must visit Marguerite Delorme: social cou¬ 
nts latest fashions, lummous screens, super-thighs.” Not vet 
mat about Andree; “Electric contacts, underwater massage 

theLoa'd of Amorous Academy; at the sign of 

the Load of Hay. Modern saentific methods applied daily rArt' 

Sohdes ” The R ^he Baroness’s 

to°m Linl nf F r^'“" entertainments, varied reper- 

SS.vXl';'": 

wishes to meet gentleman, good-tempered ’ ” but 

n. ^e had m;de';:i?cLTc' 
had n^t tfre --.-°n-he. who 
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out, his legs were like lead. He made his way down to the 
underground railway, into the jaws of the Metro. He cast fur¬ 
tive glances round him, trying not to look at women, since he 
was bound for a certain house, and shame hung about him in 
an impalpable cloud. Yes; shame, and the horrid smell of his 
soul, made him feel ill at ease; and, joined with his sense of 
common decency and his liking for solitude, which he had 
hitherto neglected, brought the sweat out on his body, so that 
he had to mop himself with his handkerchief. The handker¬ 
chief could not get the better of the sweat, for after all it wasn’t 
easy to foresee what might happen when he got there. What 
snags and snares awaited him on his way into the Baroness’s 
circle? Every social situation requires a certain degree of ex¬ 
perience. But what if the situation is a starkly simple one, and 
experience is totally lacking? Having settled his hat firmly on 
his damp brow, he watched the tunnel walls fly past; but the 
deep personal disturbances caused by his secret cloud of 
anxiety made him get out at the second, or maybe the third 
of the stations that came along. Soon he found himself in a 
great garden, dating from the French Revolution; all the 
people walking about there had clear consciences; he felt 
better; the fetters seemed to drop from his hands. There was 
air there; there was even sunshine. His peace of mind was re¬ 
stored. Just as he was about to turn homewards a bus came 
past, half empty; it happened to be the right one for getting 
to that place, you could stop right at the corner of the Baroness’s 
street. Heaven helping him, he jumped on to the bus. The 
bridges over the river, with their innocent spaciousness, had 
lost the power to make him change his mind; his heart, in 
spite of the circumstances, was beating in the right place. He 
was quite resolute, provided he did not allow himself to think 
of the Baroness’s world as a closed world. “We’re not as simple 
as all that,” he thought. Reconciled with himself, he even fore¬ 
saw a chance of making a good impression there. The Baroness’s 
world must be subject to the rules of an exacting etiquette. Since 
daring acts could be committed there (the most daring, the most 
shocking acts imaginable), other acts must be strictly forbid- 
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den, and the reJations between the sexes were presumably 
governed by ceremonious conventions—in short, by what is 
known as etiquette. Now he was wholly ignorant of that eti¬ 
quette. If specific rules applied in specific cases, he would be 
caught out immediately. And as the bus carried him up the 
steep streets towards his goal, his thoughts changed colour, and 
once more he pictured himself involved in a maze of painful 
experiences. Should one perform Rose Petals before or after 
Spider’s Legs? Should one kiss the Baroness’s hand or not? 
Should one unbutton in the middle of the drawing-room or 
take advantage of some little waiting-room? Should one make 
several contacts or only one? Etc., etc. When he raised his eyes 
at last he found himself outside the main gate of the Baroness’s 
family estate. A luminous street number identified it; the whole 
district was a private one, closed to traffic and practically closed 
to pedestrians, and incomparably impressive. The high fa 9 ades, 
loaded with iron-work, gave out a muffled echo. The houses 
and the streets belonged to the Baroness, the room, alcoves 
and corridors likewise (and furthermore the Baroness owned 
an artificial lake profusely stocked with fish). And so did all 
ffle ornaments, smiles, garters, tricks and trimmings of every 
description. There was a degraded splendour about the district 
as if, during its palmy days, some frightful disaster had over¬ 
taken it, and yet its powerful reality could not fail to impress 
any virile passer-by, for a pervasive human smell exuded from 
the cracks of its windows, over which were hung the thickest 
of matttesses. Here and there thighs clad in metallic stockings 
pressed against its walls. The place soon began to seem sinister; 
nevertheless he felt satisfied. He was going to see the Baroness, 
he was about to meet a tremendous woman. To his surprise 
he found himself presently in a highly respectable dance-hall 
He sat down at a table near a man who, with the impressive 
seJi-co^dence of cripples or poets, stammered and mumbled 

V. f opposite him was a 

oSr rf They were both 

f >5 u ' Baroness, and each claimed to 
got to the bottom of the Baroness”; but this topic 
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brought out such crude hostility between the two that, sitting 
at their table, he could not do otherwise than identify himseif 
alternately with one and the other. And meanwhile it all 
whetted his desire to touch for himself the mysterious, the 
seductive Baroness. At the mere thought of her jewelled ear¬ 
rings he licked his lips; imagining her hips, he felt faint. 
There was an interlude of some confusion. He was pushed 
into a succession of closets with doors on every side, whose 
walls rang with hidden laughter. After being hustled and 
bustled thus he was locked into a sort of red casket decorated 
in antique style by Toulouse-Lautrec. The heat was intense; 
the gilding was cracking on the claret-coloured silk. “You 
naughty man,*’ said a sugary old woman’s voice, “why have 
you been so long in coming here?” She was a portly figure, 
seated in the middle of a sort of courtyard, and he soon realized 
that like all true women she had laced her charms tightly in a 
majestic corset—the sort with gussets, which is infallibly 
attractive. Beneath this Junoesque bust the Baroness was 
sheathed in yellow silk that flowed down to her feet. All 
honour to the civilization that produces such marvels. It was 
twenty years since she had given up alluring men, but the 
glamour of it still hung about her. A cushion at her feet in¬ 
vited her visitors to pay homage. But here arose the all-im¬ 
portant problem of etiquette. How was he to express his wor¬ 
ship of this ancient lizard-skin? How should he behave to¬ 
wards this vilest of all beauties? Must he kiss her hand, her 
foot, her stockings, her train? Not knowing the rule, he took 
her left hand. But the Baroness, with her other hand, clasped 
his hand prisoner between both of hers! Then, despite himself, 
he fell down on his knees on to the cushion. This was a 
blunder; and it promptly had the most extraordinary conse¬ 
quences, for in the twinkling of an eye the Baroness was 
stripped naked (still holding his hand captive). There was no 
escape; she engulfed him totally. While he lay dead, so to 
speak, to normal life, he could hear the ladies of the place titter¬ 
ing discreetly behind fur muffs. It was an atrocious experience, 
during which he lost consciousness, and yet he knew that the 
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memory of his ordeal would be with him for ever. He was 
found at noon, in the street, stark naked, exposed to the 
winds, in the midst of the traffic. Nobody took any pity on 
him. 
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Translated by Phyllis Duveen 


They pushed us into a large white room and my eyes started 
blinking because the light hurt them. Finally, I noticed a table; 
there were four men behind the table—civilians, who were look¬ 
ing at papers. They had placed the other prisoners at the back, 
and we had to cross the whole room to join them. There were 
several I knew, and others who must have been strangers. The 
two in front of me were fair, with round heads; they were very 
alike—French I imagine. The smaller one was all the time 
nervously hitching up his trousers. 

It lasted nearly three hours; I was exhausted and my head 
was empty, but the room was well heated and I found that 
more or less agreeable, for we had not 
twenty-four hours. 

The warders brought the prisoners, one after the other, in 
front of the table, and the four men then asked them their 
names and professions. Most of the time they did not get very 
far—they would ask a question here and there: “Have you ever 
taken any part in sabotage of munition factories?’* or “Where 
were you on the morning of the 8 th, and what were you doing?’* 

They did not listen to the answers, or in any case they did not 
appear to. They were quiet for a moment, looking straight in 
front of them, then started to write. They asked Tom if it were 
true that he had served in the International Brigade. Tom 
couldn’t deny it because of the papers they had found in his 
waistcoat. They didn’t ask Juan anything, but after they had 
taken his name they wrote for a long time. 


stopped shivering for 
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“It is my brother Jose who is an anarchist,’’said Juan;“you 
know very well that he isn’t here any more; I don’t belong to 
any part)'—I have never been interested in politics.” They did 
not answer. Juan continued, “I have done nothing. I don’t 
want to pay for others.” 

His lips trembled. A warder made him keep quiet. It was 
my turn: 

“Your name is Pablo Ibbieta?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

The man looked at his papers and said to me, “Where is 
Ramon Gris?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You hid him in your house from 6th to loth.” 

“No.” 

They then wrote for a moment and the warders made me go 
out. In the corridor Tom and Juan were waiting between two 
warders. We were marched off. 

Tom asked one of them, “What next?” 

“What?” said the warder. 


“Was that just an inquir)' or a trial?” 

It was a trial,” said the warder. 

“Well, what are they going to do with us?” 

The warder answered dryly. “They will let you know your 
sentence in your cells.” 


V^at was used for our cell was, in fact, one of the cellars of 
me hospital. It was terribly cold, there were so many draughts. 
We were shivering aU night. During the day it was hardly any 
better. I had spent the five preceding days in a dungeon of the 
Cathedral, a sort of medieval oubHctte; as there were a great 
m^y prisoners and very little room they shut them up any- 
where I di^-t regret my dungeon, although I hadn’t suffered 
om the cold, but I had been alone. In the long run that is 
very the cellar I had company. Juan hardly spoke; 

he was f„ghte„ed and he was too young to have much to say! 
T u company, and he spoke Spanish well. 

they had brought us back we sat down and waited in silence 
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After a few moments Tom said, “WeTe done for.’" 

“I think so too,** I said, “but I don’t think they will do any¬ 
thing to the youngster.** 

“They’ve nothing against him,** said Tom. “He’s only the 
brother of a soldier.** 

I looked at Juan. He looked as though he hadn’t heard. 

Tom continued: “You know what they are doing at Sara¬ 
gossa? They lay the men out across the road and they run 
over them with lorries. A Moroccan deserter told us that. They 
say it’s to economi2e in ammunition.” 

“It doesn’t economize petrol,” I said. I felt annoyed with 
Tom; he had no right to say that. 

“There are officers who walk about the roads,” he went on, 
“who supervise all that with their hands in their pockets, 
smoking cigarettes. You would think they’d finish the men off, 
but you’re mistaken. They leave them to scream sometimes for 
an hour. The Moroccan told us the first time he was nearly sick. ” 

“I don’t think they will do that here,” I said, “unless they 
are really short of ammunition. ” 

The room was lighted by four vent holes and by a round 
opening which they had made in the ceiling on the left, 
through which one saw the sky. It was through this round hole, 
usually shut by a hatch, that they emptied the coal in the cellar. 
Just under the hole there was a large pile of coal dust. It had 
originally been intended to warm the hospital, but since the 
beginning of the war they had evacuated the patients and the 
coal remained there unused. It got rained on occasionally be¬ 
cause they had forgotten to lower the hatch. 

Tom started to shiver. “Good God, I’m frozen,” he said. 
“It’s started again.” 

He got up and began doing gymnastic exercises. With every 
movement his shirt opened on his white, hairy chest. He lay on 
his back, raised his legs in the air and did scissors. I saw his 
large buttocks quivering. Tom was well built, but he was too 
fat. I thought of the cartridges or bayonet points that would 
soon be buried in that mass of tender flesh. It would not 
have affected me so much had he been thin. 
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I wasn’t exactly cold, but I couldn’t feel my shoulders nor 
my arms. From time to time I felt as though something was 
missing and I started looking round for my coat, when I re¬ 
membered suddenly they hadn’t given us a coat. It was rather 
hard, they had taken our clothes to give them to their soldiers, 
and had only left us our shirts and those cotton trousers worn 
by the patients in a hospital during the summer. After several 
moments Tom got up and sat by me panting. 

“Are you warmer.^” 

“Good God, no, but I’m out of breath.” 

About eight o clock in the evening an officer came in with 
two Falangists. He had a piece of paper in his hand. He asked 
the warder: “What are those three called?” 

“Steinbock, Ibbieta and Mirbal,” said the warder. 

The officer put up his eye-glass and looked at the list. 

Steinbock Steinbock. There it is. You are condemned 
to death. You will be shot to-morrow morning.” 

He looked again. “The two others also,” he said. 

“It’s not possible,” said Juan. “Not me.” 

The officer looked at him in astonishment. 

“What are you called?” 

“Juan Mirbal,” he said. 

“Well, your name is here,” said the officer. “You are con¬ 
demned.” 


“But I’ve done nothing,” said Juan. 

The officer shrugged his shoulders and turned towards Tom 
and myself. 


“Are you Basque?” 

“Nobody is Basque.” 

He looked annoyed. “They told me there were three Basques 

n.n them. Then 

naturally you don’t want a priest?” 

f®^tl, “A Belgian will 
come along presently, he’s had permission to spend the night 

_^at id l tell you.5” said Tom. “They’re kind.” 

les, I said, but it’s lousy for the youngster.” 
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I said that from a sense of justice, but I didn’t like the boy, 
his face was too narrow, his features were twisted and dis¬ 
figured by fear and suffering. Three days previously he had 
been just a child, rather pleading in an elfin way, but now he 
looked like an old quean. I thought he would never look young 
again, even if he were released. I should like to have been able 
to offer him a little pity, but pity disgusted me—I had a horror 
of it. He said nothing more, but he became grey, his hands and 
face were grey. He sat down again and looked at the ground 
with wide open eyes. Tom was a decent sort, he wanted to take 
his arm, but the youngster shook him off violently and made a 
face. 

“Leave him alone,” I whispered, “you see he’s going to 
whine.” 

Tom obeyed regretfully; he would have liked to console the 
kid, it would have given him something to do, and he wouldn’t 
have been tempted to think of himself. But it annoyed me. I 
had never thought about death, I had never had occasion to, 
but now the occasion had arrived, there was nothing else 
to do. 

Tom began to talk. “Have you ‘done in’ anybody?” he asked 
me. 

I didn’t answer. 

He started explaining to me that he had killed six men since 
the beginning of August—he couldn’t quite remember the 
circumstances. I could see that he didn’t want to remember. I, 
myself, hadn’t quite reali2ed it; I wondered if one suffered 
much. I thought of the shots, I imagined their burning hail 
through my body. All that was outside the real question, but I 
was quite calm. We had all night to understand. After a 
moment Tom stopped talking; I looked at him out of the 
corner of my eye; I saw that he also had become grey and that 
he looked miserable. I said to myself, “it’s begun.” 

It was almost night, a dim light was filtering across the vent 
holes, and the pile of coal had made a large dark patch; through 
the hole in the ceiling I already saw a star—the night would 
be clear and freezing. The door opened and two warders came 
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in. They were followed by a fair man, who was wearing a fawn- 
coloured uniform. They saluted. 

“I’m a doctor,” he said. “I am authorized to help you in 
these painful circumstances.” He had a pleasant and cultured 
voice. 

I said to him: “What have you come to do here?” 

“I am entirely at your disposal. I will do everj^thing in my 
power to make these last hours less burdensome for you.” 

“Why have you come to us ? There are a lot of other fellows 
—the hospital is full of them.” 

“They sent me here.” he replied vaguely. “Ah. you’d like to 

smoke?” he added quickly. “I have cigarettes, I even have 
cigars.” 

He offered us English cigarettes and “puros”. but we re¬ 
fused. I looked him straight in the eyes, and he seemed con- 
fused. 


I said to him: “You haven’t come here out of compassion, 
besides I know you. I saw you with the fascists in the court¬ 
yard of the barracks the day I was arrested.” I was goin^ on 
when suddenly something happened which surprised me—the 
presence of this doctor had suddenly ceased to interest me. 
Usually when I start on a man I never leave him alone. However 
the desire to talk had entirely left me. I shrugged my shoulders 
and looked away. A little later I looked up again: he was 
staring at me curiously. The warders were sitting on a mattress. 

L ^ twi<ldHng his thumbs. The other 

shook his head from time to time to prevent himself falling 

doetTr""^'* suddenly asked the 


lui!!^ he had about as much intelligence as a 

lump of wood but he wasn’t wicked. Looking at his protrud- 

us it! before they hadleft 
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I Stared for some time at the round of light the lamp made on 
the ceiling. I was fascinated. Then suddenly I woke up, the 
round of light vanished, I felt crushed by an enormous weight. 
It wasn’t the thought of death, nor fear, it was nameless. My 
cheeks burned and I had a pain in my head. 

I shook myself and looked at my two companions. Tom had 
buried his head in his hands. I could only see the fat white back 
of his neck. Little Juan was far the worse off, his mouth was 
open, his nostrils were trembling. The doctor went up to him, 
placing his hand on his shoulder as if to comfort him, but his 
eyes remained cold. Then I saw the Belgian’s hand slide 
stealthily down Juan’s arm to his wrist. Juan, indifferent, let 
him do it. In an off-hand manner he held his wrist with three 
fingers, then stepped back a little to turn his back to me, but 
I leaned forward and saw him pull out his watch and consult it 
before he let go of the child’s wrist. 

At the end of a few moments he dropped the listless hand 
and went and leaned against the wall, then as if he had suddenly 
remembered something very important he took his note-book 
out of his pocket and wrote a few lines. 

“The bastard,” I thought angrily, “he’s not coming to take 
my pulse, or he’ll get my fist in his ugly face.” 

He didn’t come, but I felt he was looking at me. 

I raised my head and looked him straight in the face. 

He said in an impersonal voice, “Don’t you find it free2ing 
here?” 

He looked cold, he was blue. 

“I am not cold,” I replied. 

He didn’t stop looking at me. I understood quickly and I 
put my hands to my face: I was drenched with sweat. In this 
cellar, in mid-winter, in a howling draught, I sweated. I ran my 
fingers through my hair, it was soaked with perspiration. At the 
same time I noticed that my shirt was wet and sticking to my 
body. I had been soaking wet for at least an hour, and I had felt 
nothing. But it hadn’t escaped that beast of a Belgian. He had 
seen the water rolling off my cheeks, and had thought: That’s 
an almost pathological state of terror; and he felt normal and 
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proud of being so, because he was cold. I wanted to go and 
smash his face in, but I had hardly made a movement towards 
him when my shame and anger disappeared. I sank down in¬ 
differently on the bench again, and contented myself by wiping 
my neck with my handkerchief, because now I could feel this 
sweat rolling from my hair on to my neck, and it was un¬ 
pleasant. I soon stopped rubbing myself because it was useless. 
I could already wring out my handkerchief, and I was still 
sweating. My buttocks were also sw-eating, and mv wet 
trousers were sticking to the bench. 

Little Juan spoke suddenly. “Are you a doctor.^” 

“Yes,” said the Belgian. 

“Does one suffer . . . long?” 

Oh, when? No,” said the Belgian, in a paternal voice, “it’s 
soon over. 

He looked as if he were reassuring a sick patient. 

ra.■r^rT a' f'u sometimes need 

t^o rounds of shots. 

Belgian, shrugging his shoulders, “it 
fir^roli hit in the 

this,? rifles and aim again^’’ He 

tSZ “Th- -ust 

»d it .as not the Zr of 

were creaking.TwoS ^ ""y ^hoes 

his. I saw he was sweating tol ^eTk^ 

was no light in this corner^T h.A i superb, there 

last, from Z ceu “'Z cith ? ? "The night before 

the sky, and eVery ^ou^ ^ '-8“= °f 

ries. In the mornincy u brought me different memo- 

when the sky looked blue and hard, I 
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thought of the shores of the Atlantic; at midday I saw the sun, 
and I was reminded of a bar in Seville, where I drank Man- 
2anilla and ate anchovies and olives; during the afternoon I 
was in the shade, and I thought of the deep shadows extending 
over half the Arenas, whilst the other half scintillated in the 
sun. It was almost painful to see all the earth reflected in the 
sky like this, but now I could look up as much as I wanted to, 
the sky meant nothing to me. It was better that way. I went 
and sat down again near Tom . . . some time passed. 

Tom started talking in a low voice. He always had to talk, 
otherwise his thoughts were hardly recognizable. I thought he 
was talking to me, but he wasn’t looking at me. He was 
doubtless afraid of seeing me as I was, grey and sweating. We 
were alike, and worse for one another than mirrors. He looked 
at the Belgian, the one who was alive. 

*‘Do you understand?” he said. “I don’t understand.” 

I too started speaking in a low voice. I looked at the 
Belgian. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Something is going to happen to us that I can’t under¬ 
stand.” 

There was a strange smell about Tom. It seemed to me that 
I was more sensitive to smells than usual. I sneered. 

“You’ll understand presently.” 

“It isn’t very clear,” he said obstinately. “I can easily be 
brave, but I must at least know. Listen, they are going to take 
us in the courtyard—good. The men are going to line up in 
front of us. How many will there be?” 

“I don’t know. Five or eight. Not more.” 

“That’s right, there will be eight. They’ll be told ‘take aim,’ 
and I will see the eight rifles pointing at me. I think I shall want 
to sink into the wall. I shall press into the wall with all my 
strength, the wall will resist as in a nightmare. All that I can 
imagine. Oh, if only you knew how easily I can imagine it all.” 

“That’s enough,” I said to him. “We got imagination, too.” 

“It must hurt like hell. You know that they aim at one’s eyes 
and mouth to disfigure one,” he added maliciously. I could feel 
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the wounds already. I had had pains in my head and neck for 
the last hour. Not real pain. Worse—it was the pain I should 
feel the next day. And after that? 

I understood perfectly what he meant, but I wanted to pre¬ 
tend not to. As for the pains, I could feel them in mv body too, 
like a mass of small cuts. I couldn’t help it, but like him, I did 
not attach much importance to it. 

After that, I said gruffly, “you’ll be pushing up the dande¬ 
lions.” 


He started talking to himself. His eyes never left the Belgian. 

The latter appeared not to listen. I knew what he had come to 

do. Something we did not imagine would be of interest to him 

—he had come to look at our bodies, those bodies which were 
in living agony. 

“It’s like a nightmare,” said Tom. “One wants to think of 
something, one feels all the time that one’s got it, that one’s 
gomg to understand, and then it goes, it escapes one, it fades 
away. I s^d to myself afterwards, there will be nothing. But I 
don t understand what that means, there are moments when I 
most get It . but then it fades. I started again to think of 
Ae pam, of the buffets, of the reports. I swear I’m a materialist 
1 'von t go mad But something is wrong. I see my corpse: that 

ihi^nk ^ see it, with wj eyes. I must tr>' to 

t^k to thmk that I shall never see anything again, never 

hear anything agam, but the world will go on (It others. One 

! believe me, it’s hap- 

fhaf^ watching all night, waiting for something. But 

^at somethmg wasn’t like this, this has taken the guts Lt of 

“W M 7 -f ^ble to prepare ourselves.’ 

ould you like me to caff a Confessor?” I asked him. 

clinedt ^ be was rather in- 

didn’t Lre colourless voice to caff me Pablo. I 

th^ TCa all Irishmen are like 

I hadn’t impression that he smelt of urine. Really, 

causfwe - ^rP^^y Tom, and I didn’t see why, be- 

S«er Wil"" r"! ^ should like him any 

some chaps it would have been different. With 
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Ramon Gris for instance. But between Tom and Juan I felt 
alone. I really preferred it. With Raymond I should perhaps 
have softened. But at that moment I was terribly hard, and I 
wanted to remain hard. 

He continued muttering in a distracted way. He was ob¬ 
viously talking to prevent himself from thinking. Naturally I 
agreed with him. I could have said everything which he said. 
It wasn^t natural to die, but since I was going to die nothing 
now seemed natural to me. The pile of coal-dust, the bench, 
Pedro’s dirty face—only it annoyed me to think the same 
thoughts as Tom, and I knew that all night long, every five 
minutes, we should continue thinking the same things, at the 
same time, and continue to sweat and shiver at the same time. 
I looked at him out of the comer of my eye, and for the first 
time he looked different. He carried his death written on his 
face. My pride was hurt; for twenty-four hours I had lived 
side by side with Tom, I had listened to him, I had spoken to 
him, I knew we had nothing in common, but now we were as 
alike as twin brothers, simply because we were going to die 
together. Tom took my hand without looking at me; 

“Pablo, I wonder ... I wonder if one ceases entirely to 
exist.” 

I took my hand away. I said, “Look between your feet, you 
swine.” There was a pool between his feet and drops were 
falling from his trousers. 

The Belgian came near and asked with pretended concern, 
*‘Are you feeling ill?” 

“I don’t know what it is,” said Tom gmfHy, “but I’m not 
frightened. I swear I am not afraid.” 

The Belgian took notes. We looked at him; little Juan 
looked at him too. We all three of us looked at him because he 
was alive. He had all the gestures of a living person, the cares of 
a living person. He was shivering in that cellar as living beings 
should shiver; he had a well-controlled and well-nourished 
body. We others, we were no longer conscious of our bodies— 
not in the same way in any case. I wanted to feel my trousers 
between my legs, but I dared not, I looked at the Belgian 
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bending his legs, master of his muscles—and he could think of 
to-morrow. We were there, three bloodless ghosts, we looked 
at him and we drained his life like vampires. 

He ended by going up to little Juan. Was he touching his 
neck for some professional reason, or did he have a kindly 
impulse? If he was being kind it was the one and only time 
during that night. His hand caressed little Juan’s head and 
neck, the youngster let him do it without taking his eyes off 
him. Suddenly he sei 2 ed his hand and looked at it curiously 
He held the Belgian’s hand between his own—there was 
nothing pleasant about those two grey daws which held that 
fat beefy hand. I wondered what was going to happen next 
and Tom must have wondered too, but the Belgian could make 
nothing of it; he smiled paternally. 

After a moment the youngster drew the large fat hand to his 
mouth ^d tried to bite it. The Belgian quickly shook himself 
tree, ^d drew stumblmgly back to the wall. For a second he 
looked at us horrified. He must suddenly have understood that 
we were not men like himself. I started to laugh, and one of 
the warders jumped up. The other was asleep, his eyes wide 

I felt tired and excited at the same time. I didn’t want to 

wor^s ^ ^ °'dy think of 

words, or a void, directly I started thinking of anytime else I 

2 barrels of the rifles aiming at me. I thhik I liSrou.h 
TaLr'^nT ^ ‘bought it really had 

fcfdon wall and I was fighting. I was Lking 

hirmous« l! i “ ""y *‘“P> bw he was stroking 

forty-dght Ws T "'’i " “ ^ been awake foi 

tw?hot ^ Th " 7 “be 

dawn T u ij l' "would have come to wake me at 

should Lve°c^nred^°“°"'l‘' with sleep, and I 

fiave crumpled up without a sound. I didn’t want that. 
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I didn’t want to die like an animal. I wanted to understand, 
and then I was afraid I should have nightmares. I got up and 
walked up and down, and to occupy my mind I started think¬ 
ing of my past life, a crowd of memories came to me pell-mell. 
There were good ones and bad ones—or at least I thought of 
them that way before. There were faces and stories. I saw again 
the face of a little novice, who was gored at Valencia during 
La Feria, and the face of my uncle—the face of Ramon Gris—I 
thought of stories. How I had idled about for three months in 
1926; how nearly I had died of hunger. I remember a night I 
spent on a beach at Granada. I had not eaten for three days, I 
was furious. I didn’t want to die. That made me smile. How 
violently I ran after happiness, after women, after freedom. 
Why? I wanted to free Spain; I clung to the anarchist move¬ 
ment. I had spoken at public meetings, I had taken it all so 
seriously, as though I were immortal. 

At that moment I felt as though I had all my life before me, 
and I thought, “It’s a bloody lie. It isn’t worth anything be¬ 
cause it’s finished. I wondered how I could have gone about 
and joked with the girls. I should never have moved my little 
finger had I imagined I was going to die like this. My life was 
before me, finished—closed like a bag, yet everything that 
was inside was left unfinished. For a moment I tried to judge it. 
I should like to have said it's a beautiful life^ but one couldn’t 
judge it, it was just an outline. I had spent my time making 
tracks on my road to eternity, and I had understood nothing—I 
regretted nothing-—there were so many things which I might 
have regretted, my taste for Man2anilla, or the baths I took 
every summer in a small creek near Cadi2, but death had 
ruined everything. 

Suddenly the Belgian had a bright idea. “My friends,” he 
said to us, “I can guarantee—naturally only if the Military 
administration agrees—to take a message from you—a re¬ 
membrance to those you love.’* 

Tom groaned, “I’ve got nobody.” 

I did not answer. Tom waited a moment, then looked at me 
curiously, “Have you no message for Concha?” 
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“No.” 

I loathed this gentle understanding. It was my fault. I had 

spoken of Concha the previous night. I should have said 

nothing. I had lived with her for a year. The evening before I 

would have had my arm hacked off to have spent five minutes 

with her. That was the reason I had talked about her. It was 

irresistible. But now I didn’t even want to see her again—I had 

nothing to say to her. I didn’t even want to take her in my 

arms. I had a horror of my body because it had become grey 

and It sweated, and I was not at all sure that I would not have 

an equal horror of hers. Concha would cry when she heard of 

my death. For months she would have no desire to live but 

all the same it was I who had to die. I thought of her beautiful 

gentle eyes; when she looked at me something went out of her 

to me. But I thought it was finished; if she looked at me thh 

r^jomnt her look would remain in her eyes, it would not get to 
me—I was alone. ^ 


Tom was also alone, but not in the same way. He was sitting 
straddle legs, and he started looking at the bench with a sort of 

r°n his hand out. touching the 

wood carefully He then quickly withdrew his hand and 

Hvered. It wouldn t have amused me to touch the bench had I 

feirth^ril K- hut I also 

fc t that all ob)ects looked old, they appeared more blurred 

beneh-the lamp-the heap of coal-dust-to feel that I was 
mv dlth K^' I “-t'd not think very clearly about 

wWchti’n n T ‘'.-^-^^here, in objeL. the way in 

sneak in w at a discreet distance, as people 

T^m hTdT^^fr'" U 

i om nad just touched on the bench. 

reh.rn^^ ^ ^ell me that I could 

muA the [ ' hours or several years is 

eternal In oT has lost the illusion that one is 

but™ wa^a horrkV t I was calm, 

was a horrible calm, because of my body. I saw with 
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these eyes, I heard with these ears, but it was no longer I. It 
sweated and trembled of its own accord. I no longer recognized 
it. I was obliged to look at it, and touch it, to know what would 
become of it, but it was like the body of someone else. Some 
moments I felt a slipping, a falling sensation as one has in an 
aeroplane during a nose dive, or I felt my heart beating. But 
that did not reassure me; everything to do with my body had 
an evil feeling. Most of the time it was quiet, it was still, and I 
felt nothing save a kind of weight pressing against me. I had 
the impression of being attached to an enormous type of ver¬ 
min. At one time I touched my trousers, they were wet. I do 
not know if the wetness was sweat or urine, but I pissed on the 
pile of coal as a precaution. 

The Belgian drew out his watch and looked at it. He said, “It 
is half-past three. 

The sod, he must have done that on purpose. Tom jumped 
up. We hadn’t yet noticed how the time was going. We were 
surrounded by the night, dark and formless. I hardly remem¬ 
bered how it had started. 

Little Juan started to cry. He wrung his hands, he begged. 
*T don’t want to die; I don’t want to die.” He ran, with his 
arms raised, across the cellar, then flung himself down on one 
of the mattresses sobbing. 

Tom looked at him sorrowfully. He didn’t even want to 
comfort him. As a matter of fact it wasn’t worth while. The 
youngster made more noise than we did, but he was really less 
affected. He was like an invalid who defends himself against 
his illness by fever. When there is no fever it is much more 
serious. 

He cried. I saw he was sorry for himself. He was not think¬ 
ing of death. For one second, but one second only, I too 
wanted to cry with self-pity. But the reverse happened. I 
glanced at the kid, I saw his thin, sobbing shoulders, and I felt 
inhuman: I felt no pity for others or for myself. I said to my¬ 
self: m die decendy. 

Tom got up; he stood just underneath the round opening 
waiting for daybreak. I was stubborn. I wanted to die decendy, 
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and I thought only of that. But above all, since the doctor had 
told us the time, I felt the moments slipping by, flowing away 
drop by drop. 

It was stiJI dark when I heard Tom’s voice: “Do you hear 
them?” 

“Yes.” 

Men walking in the courtyard. “What the hell are they 

doing? They can’t shoot in the dark.” 

After a few moments we heard no more. I said to Tom “It’s 
daybreak.” ’ 

Pedro got up and put out the lamp. He said to his pal: “I’m 
perished with cold.” 

dis'tance^^^^*^ become grey, we heard hammering in the 
“It’s started ” I said to Tom. “They must be doing that in 

the courtyard behind.” ^ 

Tom asked the doctor for a cigarette. I didn’t want any 

cigarettes or alcohol. From this moment onwards they would 
never stop firing. 

Tom. He wanted to add some- 
^g, but he shut up. He looked at the door. The door opened, 

dg«ett“.“' his 

“Stcinbock?” 

^^There he is, on the mattress.” 

dirfcdv *ev i r ^ P“t him on his feet, but 

Oire^y they let go of him he fell down again. 

The soldiers hesitated. 

two^hlronl’" flieutenant. “You 
down Aere ° everything 

He turned towards Tom: “Here, come along.” 

followed'^“ev T 

y were carn-mg the youngster by the armpits and 
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legs. He had not fainted. His eyes were wide open and tears 
streamed down his cheeks. When I tried to get out the lieutenant 
stopped me; 

“Are you Ibbieta?” 

“Yes.’* 

“You must wait here, they will send for you presently.” 

They went out. The Belgian and the two warders went out 
too. I was alone. I didn’t know what was going to happen to 
me, but I would rather have got it over quickly. I heard the 
firing at almost regular intervals. I shuddered at each one. I 
wanted to scream and tear my hair, but I dug my hands in my 
pockets because I wanted to behave decently. 

At the end of an hour they came for me and took me to the 
first landing into a little room, which smelt of cigars and in 
which the heat seemed intolerable. There two officers sitting 
in armchairs were smoking. They had papers on their knees. 

“Are you called Ibbieta?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where is Ramon Gris?” 

“I don’t know.” 

The one who questioned me was small and fat. His eyes 
were hard behind his glasses. He said to me: “Come here.” 

I drew near him. He got up, took me by the arm, looking at 
me in such a way that I wanted to sink into the earth. At the 
same time he pinched my muscles with all his strength. It wasn’t 
to hurt me, it was just part of the game—he wanted to domi¬ 
nate me. He also thought it necessary to blow his foul breath 
in my face. We stayed like that for a moment, it almost made 
me want to laugh. It needs far more than that to frighten a man 
who is about to die. It was no good. He pushed me away vio¬ 
lently and sat down again. He said, “It’s your life against his. 
They will let you free if you tell us where he is.” 

These two men, bedecked with braid, with their riding 
whips and high boots, these two men, however, were men 
that had to die, certainly at a little later date than me, but not so 
very much. And they spent their time looking for names in 
their scribbling blocks, rushing after men to imprison them or 
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get rid of them. They had their opinions on the future of Spain, 
and on other subjects. Their small activities appeared shocking 
and ridiculous to me. I could not see their point of view, they 
just seemed mad to me. 

The fat one continued to stare at me, slapping the side of his 
boot with his riding crop. Every gesture he made was calcu¬ 
lated to give an impression of a lively ferocious beast. 

“Well—d*you understand?” 

“I don’t know where Gris is. I thought he was in Madrid.” 

The other officer raised a white indolent hand. This indo¬ 
lence was also thought out, I saw through all their little man¬ 
nerisms, and I felt astonished that they could find men who 
would be amused at such nonsense. 

“You’ve got a quarter of an hour to think,” he said slowly. 

Take him to the warehouse, you can bring him back in a 

quarter of an hour; if he still refuses to answer we will execute 
him at once.” 


They knew what they were up to. I had spent the night in 

voting; after that they had made me wait another hour in the 

cellar while they were shooting Tom and Juan, and now they 

vere shutting me up m the warehouse. They must have thought 

all this out since the evening before. They beUeved that my 

nerves were bound to break in the end, and they hoped to get 
me that way. ^ r & 


But they made a mistake. In the warehouse I sat on a stool 
because I felt so weak, and I started thinking, but not about 
Aeit suggestions. Naturally I knew where Gris was. He was 

dsn k® u kilometres from the town. I 

Seffn ■ understood, definite, and was of no fur- 

rtsons for ' ^ understood the 

Why" I idNr^ ’’^haviour. I would rather die than give Gris up. 

shin for W fly ftieni 

my We W r“me as 

doubtless still ^ 

till respected him. He was tough. But it wasn’t for 
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this reason that I was willing to die instead of him—his life 
had no more value than mine; no life had any value. They 
were going to put a man up against a wall and shoot at him 
until he died. Whether it was I or Gris, or somebody else didn’t 
matter very much. I realized he was more useful to the cause of 
Spain than I was, but I didn’t give a damn for Spain or anar¬ 
chism, nothing had any further importance. However, I was 
there, I could save my skin by giving Gris up, and I refused to 
do it. I thought that rather comic. I was just obstinate, I 
thought. Must I be so pig-headed? 

A curious gaiety overcame me. They came to fetch me and 
took me before the two officers. A rat ran under our feet and 
that amused me. I turned to one of the Falangists and said to 
him: *‘Did you see that rat?” 

He didn’t answer. He was very dreary, he took himself so 
seriously. I wanted to laugh, but I stopped myself because I 
was afraid that if I began I should never be able to stop. The 
Falangist twirled his moustache. 

I said again, *‘You must cut off your moustache.” 

I found it strange that while he was alive he should let hair 
grow over his face. He gave me a rather half-hearted kick and 
I shut up. 

“Well,” said the fat officer, “have you thought it over?” 

I looked at them with curiosity rather as though they were 
rare insects. I said to them: “I know where he is, he is hiding 
in the cemetery in a vault or in one of the grave-diggers’ huts.” 
I just said that for a joke. I wanted to see them get up, tighten 
their belts and give their orders in a businesslike way. 

“Come on. Moles, get fifteen men from Lieutenant Lopez. 
You,” said the little fat one, “if you’ve told us the truth I have 
only to say a word, but you’ll pay dearly if you’ve made fools 
of us.” 

They went off in a flutter, and I waited peacefully under a 
guard of Falangists. I couldn’t help smiling occasionally think¬ 
ing of the fuss they were going to make. I felt stupefied, de¬ 
praved and malicious. I imagined them lifting up half-fallen 
stones, opening the doors of the vaults one by one. I pictured 
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the scene as if I weic someone else. This prisoner, determined 
to “act the hero”—solemn Falangists with their moustaches— 
and these men in uniforms running about among the tombs; 
it was irresistibly comic. 

At the end of half an hour the little fat one came back alone. 
I thought he had come back to give the order for my execution; 
the others must have stayed in the cemeter)\ 

The officer looked at me. He didn’t look at all crestfallen. 

“Take him in the large courtyard with the others,” he said. 
“At the end of the military operations a proper tribunal will 
decide his fate.” 


I thought I had not understood properly. I asked him, “Then 
aren’t they going to shoot me ?” 

“Not now in any case. ” Then after that he did not look at me 
again. 


I still did not understand. “But why?” 

He shrugged his shoulders without answering, and the 
soldiers took me away. In the large courtyard there were a 
certain number of prisoners—women, children and a few old 
men. I started walking round in the middle. I was stunned. 

At midday they gave us some food in the refectory. Several 
men questioned me. I should have known them, but I did not 
answer—I hardly knew where I was. 

Towards evening they pushed about ten more prisoners in 

courtyard. I recognized Garcia the baker. He said, “Good 
tjod, I didn’t expect to see you alive.” 

“They condemned me to death,” I said, “and then they 
chwged their minds. I don’t know why.” 

^rested me at two o’clock,” said Garcia. 

^ TOy?» Garda was not interested in politics. 

know,” he said. “They are arresting everybody who 
doesnt think exactly as they do.” He lowered his voice 

They ve got Gris.” 

I started trembling. “When?” 

This morning. He made a bloody fool of himself. He left 
ms cousm s on Tuesday because they’d had words. There were 
plenty of people who would have hidden him. but he didn’t 
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want to be indebted to anybody. He said, ‘I should have hidden 
at Ibbieta’s house only they have arrested him, so I’ll hide in 
the cemetery.’ ” 

“In the cemetery?” 

“Yes. It was damned stupid. Naturally they went there this 
morning; it was bound to happen. They found him in the 
grave-digger’s hut. He fired at them, and they got him.” 

“In the cemetery?” Everything went round in my head and I 
found myself sitting on the ground. I was laughing so much 
that my eyes were full of tears. 


Co 
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When I first went as apprentice to Garin, the wheelwright he 

told me to put the bellows to his forge, and then said • ’ 

“Now don’t pu pick up any bits of iron lying hereabouts, 
see. you might be m a hurry to let go. Just dip a hand in the 
trough and shake a drop of water over ’em first; else spit on 

em, watch if they si22le.’* ^ 

He put the wind up me, Garin did; at that time he was fiftv 
yrars old and weighed more than two hundred pounds. One 
ay a horse bit him m the shoulder as he was bringing a new 
aje back; with one swipe of the axle he’d bashed the horse’s 

skull, o^ erhangrg oTbloori^It/^ Jilt'oteT foe 

““*^8 ^8ht me boy; I’ll have an apron 

and the resfof it.” 

knt‘dfog mv'h '’‘S “°‘'8h for four; then, 

fedTon'* ® real tough ’un if they’d 

po^Z Sve ^ I’" Srub, m®ate.” And £’d 

P _ us out five or six great glasses of wine apiece: 

‘o put a n” ’ fife *ree bottles 

much,you’yeh^ it“’"°"’ ' ^ 
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In the shop, after I’d done sweeping and blown up the fire, 
he taught me woodwork; how to wedge the boards under the 
screw of the bench with the mallet, get the steel of the plane 
level with the grain of the wood, and keep the blade straight 
when sawing: all the load. He was always ready for a laugh; 
but his mate, Roger Bliquetuit, just back from the call-up, 
hatchet-faced, tall, sinewy, morose and gaunt as a tree in 
winter-time, often gave me a clip on the earhole. When Garin 
wasn’t there, he worked me so hard my hands swelled up and 
the groove between my thumb was blistered. With all that you 
soon got used to it, and I must have begun to smell of sweat and 
clinkers same as they did, because I stopped noticing the way 
they smelt. 

When we were on woodwork, the shop was dead quiet. 
Garin would do a piece drawing of the whole job, just as he 
wanted it to come out: squinting, pursing his lips, squaring it 
up with ruler and compass; on the funnel of the chimney he’d 
chalked me a picture of the Eiffel Tower that was like as a 
photograph. Those days, we worked without hardly looking 
up; there was no rush, not a lot of row, and the fresh wood- 
shavings smelt good. 

But when they were beating out the iron, specially while the 
wheels were being fettered, Bliquetuit and Garin got so cocka- 
hoop they’d go half-crackers. It gave me a proper headache 
at my bellows to hear the dull clang of the hammers crushing 
the red-hot metal, and then the double clink on the anvil: 
Garin groaning with the strain, Bliquetuit blowing out his 
breath in a long whistle through his teeth. They made me hold 
the tongs and help them carry the huge disks of wheels: there 
were only the three of us, and it was that heavy I’d a job to aim 
straight when the time for fettering came. Then directly after 
Td have to dash for the sprinkler and damp down the smoke. 
When they’d finished off a set of wheels, they went and sat 
down under the arbour opposite to sweat it out and drink; 
they never swanked about the woodwork, that’s the really 
skilled part; but after a big go at the forge, they were proud as 
peacocks. 
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When Garin got through sweating and shouting, he went 
home happy and had dinner with his feet up, in a big chair. In 
fine weather he’d sit out all evening in his courtyard, by the 
roadside. He’d told the county council where they got off so 
often that they’d done away with the gas jet that lit the street in 
front of his house; so he’d had a big lamp of his own fixed up 
in the courtyard, that cost him a packet. He lived well at home. 


I never saw Bliquetuit of an evening. If he dolled himself up 
before going out. Garin never asked: “Off after a bit o’ skirt?” 
but sometimes, when the other had gone off, he’d let off a 
crack, just for fun, or out of pity. It struck me as odd. at first, 
anyone feeling sorry for a bloke so tough and nasty. 

By the forge, under the drain-pipe, there was a very big iron 
trough, where I got the water for tempering. Sometimes, after 
work when I was still a kid, I used to float bits of wood in it 
that I d ca^ed into boats; I could hide between this trough 
and the wall; when I saw Bliquetuit, I always hid. 


beWnd“S''" I’d dodged 

behind the trough, but BUquetuit stopped just bv it Ld 

called out in a f^/so^ ‘ 

What, you scared of me too?” 

I stopped and came back over to him- 

Not sick, are you, BliquetuitS” m. u ■ . ■ 

body died at home?” (h 1 gave anith “1^°' 

to reason it can’t be monev *'®”ds 

by the Seine; 
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“That right, we smell bad, old Garin and me?"* 

I burst out laughing: 

“Well, I can’t smell you any more, so I must have picked it 


up to 


<c 






<c 




a 


But it stinks, don’t it? That all right with you, to stink?” 
We’d stink more if we were butchers or cobblers, or 
looked after cattle.” 

All the same, there’s cleaner jobs.” 

But how d’you think we’d make out at them?” 

Not too good, I reckon. Here, you’re not a bad kid.” 

He clapped me over the shoulder; then, looking down at 
me; 

“Don’t have to shave yet, do you? No spots, neither.” 

It won’t be long now, Bliquetuit. ” 

■Ah, you’re right. That and the rest. I didn’t have a bad 
time either, when I was your age.” 

He turned and slouched away, proper down in the mouth. 

Another time, he looked at my hands, then at his own: 

“Like ruddy pincers. Stone me, if they don’t get worser 
every day.” 

“You’ve only to do like my cousin Lucienne; after she’s 
finished with the cleaning, she scrubs her hands white again 
with a potato boiled in milk.” 

“Here, you got a cousin? She pretty?” 

I didn’t answer him: Lucienne was pretty enough in those 
days, but that wasn’t Bliquetuit’s business nor mine. Still, he 
tried the potato: I saw him with it in his hands. 

Eight days after, Bliquetuit turned tough and nasty again: 
he called me a snot-nose and went strutting past full of bounce 
as he left the shop. The girl he was after must have eased up 
on him a bit. But I’d no longer the wind-up at work, and the 
guv’nor would soon have stopped him bothering me; when 
Bliquetuit had gone, the old man winked his eye and said: 

“Aye, me old nipper, that ought to learn you never to act 
the turkeycock. Not as I’ve any right to talk, I was same as the 
rest before me and the missus got courting. . . . Ah, you can 
laugh, mate, but she was a bit of all right in her day, old Ma 
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was; not that you youngsters know nothing these days, more’s 
the pity. . . 

\X’hen old Garin talked to me, I felt as wise as the Pope, and 
older than Bliquetuit; but I’d only to set eyes on the other 
acting like crazy, and the fear’d come on me right away, as 
though he’d something catching. I didn’t dare sail any more 
boats in the trough under the drain-pipe, nor even in the 
Seine. 


I was ver)' fond of my mother, but instead of staying home 
with her in the evenings and on Sunday, like a kid, I liked to 
get away on my own. I’d find odd jobs for myself to do, so she 
wouldn’t start fretting. 

One Sunday morning I was passing the shop with three 

empty pouches in my wheelbarrow; I meant to get Mother some 

pine-cones and then meet some pals at the Croix du Rouvray. 

I heard a shout of, “Here, kid! Hang on!” and, in the loft up 

above the forge, saw Bliquetuit, with his face puffed up and a 

red nose, his Sunday best all rumpled and covered in wood- 
shavings. 

“Hullo, Bliquetuit. You been boozed up?” 

He gave a shake of the head and jumped down from there_ 

^jce his own height. He lit without hurting himself and I was 
just going to bolt, but he called out: 


“Half a tick, mate, half a tick.” 

He hadn’t been boozing: he’d hid himself in the loft so’s he 
could cty all night; his girl must have stood him up on Satur¬ 
day night or else treated him bad . . . I looked at him without 

saying a word; he wanted to act decent, but his usual rough way 

stuck to him all the same: it was as much part of him as his nose. 

Here, let’s have your barrow; you can sit in it if you like. 
A get your cones for you.” 

‘But I’ve got pals waiting, and there’s not enough food for 
cwo» 


• cad do without you; I’ll buy you a good meal, 

just you see, mate.” ^ . 6 

^^°dg in my barrow at the double, m-ing to 
gn and act silly; in three hours the pouches were all full; it 
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was kid’s work, but he went at it with set teeth, shaking the 
sweat off him and spitting so much he made himself thirsty. 
When he’d done and the barrow was stuffed full, he lay down 
in the ferns, propping his head on his elbow and chewing a 
leaf. I waited, like you do with toothache, for the pain to wear 
off, but there he stayed, tearing the moss up out of the ground 
by digging his heel in it now and again. 

Every time a fly settled on him, he jumped with rage, 
slapped the air or his own face; I’d begun fanning him with a 
branch. I would have liked to do a bunk and eat the food I’d 
brought along down in the bed of watercress by the stream, 
but I didn’t want to leave him there the way he felt. He might 
have been a kid himself that day. 

“Here, Bliquetuit, have a look at the time ...” 

“Too true, kid, it’s time for your grub-.” 

“No, it’s not that I’m hungry; but look, you’ll make yourself 
real ill, isn’t there something we can do?” 

And he shook his head, then me: 

“Ah, come on and eat, how am I to know?” 

And he took me along to the Vieux Relais, that’s an inn 
down the bottom of the wood, near the high road. He never 
took his nose out of his plate; he drank more than he ate, and 
made me drink as well; my ears sang we’d sat there so long 
without talking. There was just the two of us alone. 

In the finish, I gave a cough, like I might be going to sing, 
and I said, looking down at the ground: 

“Well, Bliquetuit, I know you can’t tell me about it because 
I’m only a Idd, but you must have mates your own age: 
couldn’t you tell them?” 

“No, kid, you’ll see in time. Soon’s you begin chasing skirt, 
you don’t have no more mates; them that’s better-looking or 
tougher, or can talk more educated, you don’t like ’em ’cause 
they might get off with your girl; and them that’s not as good’ve 
all got it in for you.” 

“What about the ones who’re just about the same?” 

“With them, it’s worse; you keep scrapping with ’em to see 
who’ll come out best.” 
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“And older blokes?” 

“They’ve forgot what it’s like; or them like Garin who’s had 
too much of it, they don’t want to know no more.” 

“And you couldn’t tell your mum? No? Or some other girl? 
Maybe you could talk to girls that’s ugly; they might have 
more sense than the rest.” 

“Don’t you believe it. If nobody wants 'em, they either want 
you, or else to do you a mischief.” 

And he was proper cheesed-ofF, poor Bliquetuit; he’d put 
his whole heart into this; and now he was doing all he could to 
make it worse, like a donkey trying to kick himself behind. I sat 
on, hoping he d cheer up. In the limsh, he got up slowly, put¬ 
ting both hands on the bench to help him, like a bloke does 
after he s had a real hard knock, and said to me; 

“Ain’ t no way round it.” 

“Then you’ll just have to give up.” 

He showed fight at once, putting on his dirtiest look: 

Here, not so fast! The last word ain’t been said yet bv 
Jesus!” ^ ^ 

He twisted his mouth about, swallowed two or three times 

then said low, just to himself: 

“But even if I got her, it wouldn’t do no good.” 

And he told me things this girl had said to him—a soppy lot 
of rot—but, seeing him in that state, I hardly knew myself, it 
made me go all giddy. I wanted to burst out crying, or else 
become so clever I could fix ever>'thing up in a jiffy. I’d a silver 
medai, on a thin chain, that my godmother had given me. I 
took It off my neck and held it out to Bliquetuit: 

for awl^e?”^''^ 


it Jm stuffed 

it into his fob pocket; at the same time he gave me a funny sort 

kicked ^ ^ 

Poor kid, you got it coming too; someday you’ll feel how 

hav^t«?u ^ I wouldn’t 

ve talked to you that much, stands to reason.” 
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And we walked back home together, each taking a turn at 
the barrow. On the edge of the wood he left me: to get some 
sleep or, it could be, just to cry. 

I wasn’t easy in my mind for a week or two after; not so 
much because of Bliquetuit: I ate in a sort of dream, I started 
sailing my boats again in the trough, or else made up stories to 
scare myself. There were times when I wanted to rush off to 
another part of the world, where the girls wouldn’t have known 
me; I was growing up: somewhere else they might have thought 
I was older. A load of rot. But it all made me feel kind of odd, as 
if I’d been smoking a lot of whacking great pipes on the sly. 

One morning, at the forge, I was alone with Bliquetuit; I 
was putting the finishing bits to a piece of woodwork, and 
taking care over it. Bliquetuit called out: 

“Here, what about this cousin of yours?” 

I didn’t answer; and he went on: 

“Your cousin Lucienne, kid: ain’t she the one with a yellow 
plait round her head, and blue ear-rings?” 

I didn’t care for the way he spoke, and I said: 

“What if she is?” 

“I seen her, she looks a sweet kind of kid; you might start 
chatting her yourself, one o’ these days.” 

“What for, Bliquetuit?” 

“Just for a bit of a laugh, mate; you got to leam sometime. 
I’ll give you a hand, if you want.” 

(He’d be the very bloke to give anyone a hand, stands to 
reason—I don’t think.) 

He hadn’t shaved that morning; his skin looked greasy; his 
lower lip hung down as if tired, and he dribbled a bit when he 
spoke. Taken all in all, this and Lucienne—to put it mild-— 
didn’t exactly go together. 

“That’ll do, turn it up, Bliquetuit. d’you mind?” 

I felt a proper bantam-cap; I caught him looking at me side¬ 
ways, and thought I was in for one round the chops, but all he 
did was stick me on the bellows till I could hardly see out of 
my eyes. That evening, I wished I could find the girl he was 
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chasing, and that she’d like me better than him—bad as any of 
*em already, you see . . . 

After that, we gave up talking to one another; but I hardly 
dared look at my cousin Lucienne. Bliquetuit. with his carry¬ 
ing-on, might really have had me falling for her, only one day 
Lucienne herself spotted how matters stood. She was ironing 
a shirt just by her dooru^ay, and I was gaping at her kind of 
lost, when she told me: 

I ve done now. Bring in the ironing board and shut the 
door.” 


And once we were inside: 

“Now then, what’s up with you ? Sickening for something or 
just turning soppy: which ?” 

“I can’t tell you, Lucienne.” 

“Oh really? Then let me tell yo//.” 

And she biffed me across both my cheeks. “There! That’s 
or bemg so soft. ” Then, as she saw I was going to cry, she gave 

Wher ^ “ght to a baby, a kiss on each cLek 

drank yourself.’’ And we each ate a sUce of flan and 

drank a glass of rough cider to go with it: no more love for me- 

«dng that flan, I felt as hungry as if I was getting over an ilb 

Bliquetuit went from bad to worse. Old Garin 

ac«nt he bit r “ TT One day he wouldn’t 

slunrit l rk ^hatp, and 

fc"™, “ ” "““t 

K “XSi'‘ 

luck tT ^ the other. “He’U have more 

got meself born^on a FrMay.” ^ ^ 

bafk°s*ofone'r “'I ^™ed their 

Garin ani.-^ f ^ ^ storm brewing up. Ma 

pMcakes took'^ fried, speci- 

y pancakes, took me aside after dinner one day, and said : 
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“They’re going to kill each other, those two; comes of think¬ 
ing they’re so tough. Wouldn’t be so bad if my Garin was 
young! Listen here, you’re a good boy; any time you see it 
starting, throw sawdust on ’em, or yell for help, or better still 
set a light to the blinking shop. I’m scared half out o’ my wits.” 

I didn’t cotton to the thought of getting in between those 
two great blokes, and it didn’t help when Garin always 
dragged me in on his side: “We got a bit o’ common, you and 
me, eh?” or “Me and the nipper, we put our hearts in our 
work.” 

One evening Ma Garin called me into the courtyard and 
whispered: 

“I^ow what he’s done now, that Bliquetuit^ Killed his 
sweetheart’s dog! Nobody talks of anything else. It’s killing 
me, I tell you. Let’s hope it’s cooled the blood-lust in him, 
anyway. And to think they can’t put him away in jail, doing a 
thing like that!” 

Garin had set me to making a huge wheelbarrow for the 
shop; he gave a hand over the difficult bits, but never let 
Bliquetuit so much as lay a finger on it; these would be the 
first wheels I’d ever made, and they were going to be good. 
Garin’d say: 

“Smart job o’ work, your barrow; you’ll wheel me up the 

boneyard in it, eh me old nipper?” 

A travelling circus had arrived: lions that growled in their 
cages with a noise like an old rumbling pump, girls that rode 
bareback, wrestlers. On my way there Saturday evening, I saw 
Bliquetuit in the narrow street, his back turned, talking to a 
blonde girl. He was twisting his hands together behind hiin, I 
could see his huge hard thumb squeezing into his other wrist. 
Then he stuck out his arm to stop her getting by. She came 
right up close, and said something, I don’t know what: Blique- 
tuit’s arm feU to his side. Then she passed on her way. and he 
went the other, his feet stumbling, without looking round. 

The girl was off to the circus on her own, I followed with¬ 
out her knowing, and took a seat right next her. Straight off she 
started laughing at the clowns’ goings-on, at the top of her 
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voice. I tried to see what she looked like; I could feel her leg, 
a vein in her neck swelled up, the skin was a bit dirty. But I 
thought of Bliquetuit: this couldn’t be a girl just like any other. 
Shame made me giddy, like a dog with the staggers, or when 
you got too close to the forge just after drinking. I turned 
round to watch the wrestlers: I felt better then, and wished I 
was one of them out there in the ring, or else that I could think 
of a magic word so the girl would fall for Bliquetuit with a 
bang (or perhaps so she’d hate him.) I was sweating, mopping 
at my face, scared to death I’d smell of the forge and this witch 
would recognize me by it. 

In the interval, I heard two blokes chatting: 

“How about that blonde bride, alongside the kid?” 

“With that conk on her? Here, what you take me for!” 

A proper smack in the eye for me! It shook me, but also 
brought me to; and when the show started up again, I won¬ 
dered why all the blokes weren’t in love with the girl who did 
the bareback-riding. 

So much for Bliquetuit’s tart. 


One day I was at the bench down the bottom of the shop, 
while Gann and Bliquetuit were repairing some farm-tool, that 
w^ted soldering. AU of a sudden I heard Garin let out a roar 
hke an animal, and then a long thin scream: one of the clogs on 
lus leet was smoking, with a great hole in it, burnt through by 
me boiling solder; he plunged his foot into the trough, 
doubled-up along its whole length and kicking out wildh-* 
splashing his trouser-leg on one side of him, and on the other 
the hissing coals. 

looking on. green in the face. The rest of the 
I ^ g^o^nd and over the anvil. Garin, 

y to life, spat right on his nose and roared: 

Uloody awkward sod! I suppose being in love gave you 

anH it’s not only tarts that spit on you 

and no wonder you bleeding layabout!” 

^ the man’d go back- 

ards into the forge itself, but he grabbed the neck of Blique- 
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tuit’s shirt with one hand and caught him by the belt with the 
other; down they both went, rolling over on the groimd. I saw 
Bliquetuit’s fist land on Garinas head twice, three times, then 
Garin hit back, once only, and Bliquetuit stayed put where he 
lay. Garin heaved himself up a bit and, sitting on the floor, 
shouted: 

“My foot, Christ, my footl Get the clog off of it, there’s a 
good ladl That’s the ticket, no don’t touch, hang on. I’m all of 
a shake. Now the sock, no, no, the flesh’s stuck to it; put water 
on, no that’d hurt, get the picric bottle!” 

I poured two good glasses of picric over his foot, which 
can’t have been any picnic; then I went to get the new, smart 
wheelbarrow and helped Garin to sit in it. He put his legs up 
round the pole; he couldn’t touch his foot to the ground any 
longer. Once wedged into the barrow, he told me; 

“Give that bloke a shake, that’s if I’ve not killed him. But 
give us the hatchet first. I got the fever, he’s capable of doing 
me in.” 

With cold water, I brought Bliquetuit round; he’d a busted 
nose, a split lip, and two of his upper teeth had gone. He didn’t 
ask for any more. 

Garin told him: 

“I’ve paid you fourteen days in advance. Get out. If I was 
you, I’d clear off this part o’ the world.” 

Bliquetuit put on his coat and went; I was putting out the 
forge; I called to him: 

“Aren’t you going to shake hands and tell the guv’nor 
you’re sorry?” 

But he just gave us a mean look and out of the door, too 
proud to put a hand up to his nose. Garin was groaning with 
pain, but stopped for a moment to say: 

“Love! How dirty can a bloke get?” 

I closed all the doors carefully: I was scared Bliquetuit might 
get up to something. Then I began wheeling Garin, who 
weighed two hundred and twenty pounds. I had to stop every 
six paces, I was out of breath, he was letting painful moans; 
we were in a pretty state on the road. He wouldn’t stay there 
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on his own: I had to get him back without any help. It took 
me three-quarters of an hour. 

In the finish, we got to old Ma Garin’s; and there she was, 
shouting at me from the window: 

“Oh! You let him get hisself murdered!’’ 

“Shut your trap, woman, all I got’s me foot burnt; but I 
knocked that Bliquetuit cold with only one leg to stand on, 
d’ye hear me?” 

“My poor Garin, you’ll never learn sensei” 

She came down, had a look at the foot, and began to cry: 

“I knew it’d end badly, what’d I tell you!” 

“But it was me knocked him out, you cracked old teapot!” 
He went to get up, and fell back in the barrow. She said to 

me: We 11 have to call the neighbours, and even so, how’ to 
get him up there?” 

Garin growled: 


“Better bring me bed down here then, stupid!” 

I went off to fetch the doctor, dodged in home to warn my 
mother, then back to give the Garins a hand. He was laughing 
fit to burst the window-panes. 

“Ah here’s the old nipper! Here, what d’you think of this, 
eh. Me old foot swaddled up like a bleeding six-months-old- 
baby! I got to pay you a fortnight’s screw for doing nothing. 
Ah, we 11 have a good laugh yet, you and me!” 

He gave me the proper wind-up: I didn’t get it. It was just 
the way people who’ve been burnt act, when the pain’s a bit 

etter: smnmng themselves with laughter before it can come 
back again. 


I idn’t half fix old Romeo’s face, eh? You seen it? He’d 

ave brought a Jonah on us he would, with all his rotten tripe 

about love. There’ll only be the old beUows sighing in the forge 
trom now on.” © o 5 


But old Ma Garin got me down: 

Ves, you reckon you’re smart, but you’re ail the same. 
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Translated by John Kodker 


A Splendid harvest. Tight in the ear, short-strawed, pale- 
bearded, yet sparse enough to show the stony soil beneath. And 
still the mass seemed solid, and swung its thick pile from side to 
side in the breeze, like a huge brass platter. There it stretched, 
grave and serious bordered by pale oats beginning to ripen too. 
At moments some wild impulse, some girlish restlessness, 
would take them. Then they raced to the skyline with ragged 
streaming locks. From that vantage point they gazed down on 
the opposite slope, its Val Noir, its Vaudrey Valley, its Val 
d’Enchat or its Combe de Pierre Mousse, There was never any¬ 
thing else. They would always have to stay where they were, 
with only the fir plantations, the sombre trees and the dense 
foliage to look at, as though every black ram in the world had 
been flayed, and the pelts spread out to dry over every inch of 
ground, and cover every tree. And then the little oats would 
seem to shudder and begin to rush downhill again, passing like a 
pale wind over the lovely cornflowers that lit up bright as stars. 

The fields of corn were dancing. Weighed down and 
solemn. Beating with huge freckled hands on a limp drumskin. 
It thudded as the heart thuds, the very earth seemed rever¬ 
berating with its muffled kroom-kroom. The fields of corn were 
dancing, shooting a frantic lark into the air from time to time, 
which trilled over and over: 

“Brrrning, Brrrning . . 
till the sky’s blue waves swept it under. 

The Hebron no longer existed. Now all its vast body swarmed 
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with wild mint, goats and grass. The huge rocks, like caps to its 
watery knees, stood out grimly in the litter of bleached bones 
and pebbles: the lovely watery leg no longer curved closely 
about the rock. It was all dead and motionless. The great 
arms of the mountain stream that, all withered, still stretched as 
occasional sumps among the alders, were covered with swarms 
of flies sucking the putrid water. In the forest vale nothing 
stirred. The wood-cutters had departed for the remote high 
glades. From time to time a woodman or so would come out 
of the trees. There they stood a moment in the clearing, blink¬ 
ing at the hot sun, before beginning to cross the dry river. The 
stout boots echoed among the stones. Climbing they would 
reach La Columette’s, and there get their W'ine-gourds filled. 
Pale as turnips they were, smelUng of fungi and the dark. Yet 
half an hour at the iron tables of the cafe, and all the coolness 
had been drained out of them. They would begin to sweat, and 
scratch tnemselves, and smell like ancient leather. Then they 

would cross over the Hebron again, making for the remote 
depths of the forest. 

It was no good gaaing at the poplars. Frail as smoke though 
they were, they stood as motionless as cast iron. 

The village wash-house. Now and then the pipe would purl a 

drop, and the pool would tremble slightly. But the second after 

It was flat and dead as ice, revealing through the depths the 

accumulated soap and dirt of innumerable washing davs. So 

densely did it cling together, there in the depths, it seemed a 
rorest under water. 


th dancing, kroom, kroom, kroom, 

thudding always deeper and more strongly as the heat increased. 

^^ hile ever>-thing m which the life was frail slowly perished, and 

er> thing m which the fife was firmly, cautiously, rooted, the 

huTdirfgrottoes, and the mountain tarns, 
huddled closer m upon themselves, striving to retain their 

mestoe. Meanwhile the corn danced, rubbing hsTeckled 

imds over the limp drumskin. kroom. kroom,^kroom end- 

Ukl a thuddingfy 
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Samsombre met Simon in the village square. 

It was full noon, and the air was oppressive: oppressive and 
glittering like a marble haystack. 

“Well?” said Simon. 

“To-morrow!” said Samsombre. 

• The coolness had all gone from the shadows under the elm, 
and the sick fountain moaned and hiccoughed and gave forth a 
mossy smell. 

For a moment they stayed there, hardly daring to venture 
into the sun again. 

Borom^ came round the corner. He saw them and stopped. 
“To-morrow!” shouted Samsombre. 

“Your place?” asked Borom^. 

“Yes.” 

Sailor came out of Columette’s. 

“To-morrow!” shouted Samsombre. 

“Good,” said Sailor. 

“I’ll tell Clodomir,” said Simon, “and Jofroi, Barbe-Baille 
and Doron. You see Martin, Picollet, P^lissier, Belfruit and 
Cateland.” 

“We’ll begin with the big field,” said Samsombre, “the one 
near Durban’s land. How will he manage this time, I wonder. 
His corn should be ready for cutting too.” 

“That’s true,” said Simon. “But he’s generally back round 

this time.” 

After a moment Samsombre said: 

“My word, it’s hot. Well, so long.” 

“So long.” said Simon, “. . . till to-morrow.” 

The vast silence of high summer encompassed them. 

That evening Samsombre called on the priest. 

“Well, will you be coming to-morrow?” he said to him. 
“Of course,” M. Lignidres made answer. “What makes you 

ask?” 

“Oh, nothing . . .” said Samsombre, “. . . but the years 
pass—you never know . . . one goes on getting older. 

M. Ligni^res rested a bony hand on Samsombre s arm, and 

first he said; 
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**You’re sweating.” 

“It’s hot,” said Samsombre. 

“For that sort of thing,” said M. Lignieres, “one’s never too 
old. Of course I’ll go. At least I can be of some help. Which are 
we doing first?” 

“The big field.” 

“You’ve seen the others?” 

“Yes.” 

“When do we start?” 

“At three.” 

“Would you like me to ring the church bells?” 

“Ahl that’s an idea,” said Samsombre. 

“Good. What could have made you think,” said M. Lignieres, 
“that I shouldn’t go harvesting with you this year. We haven’t 
stopped needing each other’s help, have we? Well, till to¬ 
morrow, then.” 

“Good-bye, Lignieres,” said Samsombre. 

“Funny,” he thought, “why, I left the ‘Sir’ out.” 

At three in the morning the church bell rang. People were 
already afoot. But first to leave was Samsombre, with the mare 
carrying the sack of bread, the two hams and the wine-barrel. 

Simon carefully picked out a scythe and then a stone. There 
were three of them. He weighed them one against the other. 

“I’m going,” said Marie. 

“It’s a long way.” 

“I should be afraid alone here,” said Marie. “There won’t be 
a soul left in the village.” 

“Is it heavy?” asked Father. 

“No,” said little Jean. 

He was carrying the billhook and the water-bottle. As they 
passed by Borom^’s house, he threw a glance into the stable. It 
was empty, except for a big half-finished basket standing there. 
As they came to the threshing-floor by the cross-roads, he 
gazed down on the meadows. The willows were scarcely dis- 

It was light enough, but a heavy mist obscured 
everything. Overhead there was the sound of Samsombre’s 
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mare picking its way over the stones. Barbe-Baille blew the 
lamp out, opened the door, peered at the dawn and put down 
his scythe; then shut the door, picked up the scythe and 
started. 

The women, Adeline, Melanie, Heloise, Maxima, Zelie and 
Mariette, came down the street. They had their heavy boots on. 
Colombe Borome was taking the short cut. 

“OhlColombe!” 

M. Ligni^rcs came out of the church, locked the door, raised 
an arm and slid the key under one of the beams of the porch. 
He was wearing his corduroy trousers, and a gleaming white, 
newly washed shirt. His face was shaved and shining, and his 
hair was newly cut. A happy smile played over his lips. 

In front of Picollet’s house he shouted. 

“Irma.” 

“What,” she said from the window, buttoning her cotton 
blouse. 

“Is my scythe ready?” 

“It’s just inside, M. le cure. Behind the door. I won’t come 
down. I’m still dressing. Picollet’s gone off already. Oh, that 
man. Behind the door . . . have you got it?” 

“Don’t bother. I’ve got it. Hurry,” said M. Ligni^res, “or 
you’ll be last.” 

Bearing the scythe on his shoulder, he set off. 

Adeline and Melanie seemed to have muscles of iron. Already 
they were up by the maples. Little Jean walked behind Father. 
The billhook now rested on his shoulder. Father takes a step, I 
take a step. What big steps I’m taking. ... He was wearing 
lovely corduroy trousers, whose rustling made sweet music in 
his ears, and boots as hard as horn. Heloise, Z6lie, and Mariette 
were taking the short cut. Maxima had stopped where the 
roads branched, and was wondering: 

“Which road shall I take?” 

Barbe-Baille was coming up the hill behind her with his long 
legs. Then Sailor, Bororn^ and Philomfene Samsombre, leading 
her two children by the hand, while a little behind came Simon, 
bringing up the rear. 
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They took the road, and Maxima fell in with them. The three 
others went up by the fields. 

On the bluff high over them, Samsombrc’s field came in 
sight, one mass of corn. 

As they went pebbles were constantly rattling downwards 
beneath their feet. Heads began to appear higher than the box- 
trees. 

Slowly the light grew stronger, but the heat was still bear¬ 
able. Yet so still and heavy was the air that only by taking great 
gulps was it possible to breathe. 

Marie shut her door and began to climb the road. Her 
crutch made progress difficult. The village w'as as silent as a 
stone. It took her a long time to pass the first slopes. At last she 
was on the other side. 


“How shall we begin?” 

“Following the rise,” says Samsombre. 

The cornfield is as steep as a wall. 

Simon puts an edge on his scythe. Lignieres puts an edge on 
his scythe. Barbe-Baille shoots out his arm in a great sweep. 
Borom6 keeps step with him. Samsombre attacks the corner 
Sailor takes off his shirt. Three are already deep in the corn! 
Four are in line, six over by the alders, four over by the oaks' 
The women are waiting for the first swathes. Adeline is already 
gathering them up. Zdie leans forward. Mariette advances. 
Heloise moves her arms in readiness. Maxima tucks up her 

!C tr ^ 


The ten by the alders mow uptight. The four by the oaks 

nexlto ^ “Sether. Simon is 

best huH Ligmeres is short in the arm. He does his 

scv h^lmr' " T'P """y sweep of the 

wTsp tiirorh S - “ t "S'’* 

va ; t 'ttaightens up. At inter- 

Bo oml inquisiuvely out towards Lign^ es 

M makes his sweep, then raises the left foot. ® 

Mariette catches the sheaves up. She twists a string of straw. 
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she ties the sheaf, she casts it back. Heloise goes so fast, she is 
almost under the reapers* feet. 

“Mind your head.** 

Melanie, Maxima, Z^lie pile it into shocks. 

Little Jean cuts binders with his hook. Leonard twists them. 
Mille carries them to the women. Little Jean stops. Now 
Leonard takes the hook. Mille twists binders. Little Jean takes 
them off. 

Mariette sends out a hand behind, takes hold of the twist, 
embraces a sheaf, ties it up and throws it behind. Melanie takes 
it and Zelie places it. Heloise throws down her sheaf, Maxima 
takes it, Z^lie places it. 

“Oh! my back.** 

Simon raises his scythe. Ligni^res advances. Borom^ finishes 
the cut and raises a foot. The corn topples over between all 
three, like water flowing. 

The centre of the field still sings its “kroom, kroom, kroom*’. 
Not a breath of wind. It is hot. They are thirsty. Little Jean 
carries the water-bottle to his father. Old Jofroi never touches 
wine at work. Mariette sends out a hand behind. There is no 
binder waiting. Her head turns: “. . . Well, children!” 

“Here,** says Leonard. 

She clasps the sheaf, ties it, flings it away. Zelie places it. 
Simon sweeps his scythe into a dense mass of corn with a 
mighty swing of the shoulders. Ligni^res raises his scythe. 
Borom^ slips on a rock. The corn goes on flowing. Simon 
takes a stone and puts an edge on his blade. He goes back to 
his mowing. Ligni^res sharpens his blade. Samsombre does 
likewise. Borom6 wipes the sweat off his brow, and hitches his 
belt up. Old Jofroi is over by the alders. He raises the pitcher, 
and spurts the water into his mouth. His face is scarlet. He 
draws in his loins. The pains in his back were bad before setting 
out. He makes a grimace, straightens himself up and begins to 
mow again, limping as he starts. Those over by the alders go on 
relentlessly devouring the corn. The women can no longer 
keep pace tying up the sheaves. Those over by the oaks have 
broken their line: the prim straight line now looks crooked as a 
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goat’s leg. Sailor lags behind. He had stopped to fasten his 
woollen body-belt. It came undone, and now has to be wound 
round himself again. 

The sun can be felt rising on the other side of Ferrand, about 
to burst forth. The mountain-side facing the sun is intensely 
blue, darting with rays, a floating powdery blue. 

Simon reaps with a slow wide sweep that mows beautifully. 
He is tall. As he cuts he throws his body forward. His reach is 
long; he leaves a wide clear space all round him. Lignieres can 
still do pretty well for his age. But he stands too stiff. His loins 
don’t do their part, it’s suppleness he lacks. He thinks he can 
do it all with his shoulders, and his scythe turns up as he cuts. 
His mowing is not even. Borome is best of all. He is far in 
front. He eats up the corn like a rat. There is always a pocket 
round him. 

Mariette counts as she follows in Simon’s wake. 

“One, two, three.” 

Behind Lignieres, three: behind Samsombre, four: behind 
Borome five. Five sheaves and they must step three paces for¬ 
ward to catch up, he is so far in front. 

Suddenly the sun bounds over Ferrand peak, beginning to 
bear down on everything with its vast trenchant might. The 
air is full of the sound of corn, the stertorous breathing of the 
men, the singing flight of scythes, and the women’s sighs. 
Lignieres stops. He rests his scythe against his body, takes off 
his shirt. Immediately a horn of wheat appears in front of him. 
A salient of standing wheat advancing on him. Simon is press¬ 
ing forward on his left. Samsombre on his right. Lignieres, his 
torso bare, sets to again. Mariette picks up his shirt and puts it 
near the shock. Simon stops, leans the scythe against his hips, 
takes off his shirt. Lignieres catches up Simon. Mariette picks 
up the shirt and puts it near the shock. Samsombre takes offhis 
shirt, Mariette gathers the sheaf, ties it up, gives it to Zelie and 
gives her Samsombre’s shirt. Borome takes off his shirt and 
rtghtens his belt. The four backs are scarlet. Lignieres’s shoul¬ 
ders are hairy. Old Jofroi cries: 

“jeannot.” 
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Little Jean runs through the stubble. 

Father takes off his shirt. He has huge tufts of grey hair on 
his chest like a ram, and bundles of knotted muscles in his 
shoulders. They quiver on both sides of his head like the beam 
of a balance, when he picks up his scythe again, and hurls him¬ 
self on the corn. 

Sailor seems to be dancing with his arms high over his head. 
He is kicking an antheap to pieces. Zelie unbuttons her blouse, 
tucking the collar in. She opens the neck as much as she can. 
It shows the skin all scarlet, and she rubs her buttocks with the 
flat of her hand. 

Simon raises his scythe; so do Lignieres, Borom6, Sam- 
sombre. Working in unison they sweep through the corn in a 
wide arc, and it sinks down suddenly in front of them. For a 
moment, all are working to the same rhythm, left-right in 
cadence, in step, with the same thrust of the foot. That helps. 
They speed forward. Lignidres bites his lips. It is hard to keep 
up. Simon is thirty-five. Borome’s muscles are hard as iron, 
and Samsombrc is cutting his own corn. Zdlie has taken off her 
bodice, now she wears only her chemise, open at the neck, and a 
petticoat. Mariette does the same. Leonard takes his shirt off. 
Little Jean cuts more binders. Leonard twists them, Mille 
takes them to the women. A score of swathes are waiting to be 
gathered. Mariette sends out a hand, takes hold of a twist, 
gathers the sheaf together, tics it, stands erect again, draws in 
her loins and throws the sheaf back. Mdanie takes it, stands 
erect and carries it to the shock. Simon raises his scythe. Lig- 
ni^res sweeps outwards. Borom6 swings back. Samsombre is 
in his element. The corn falls in front of them like the waters of 
the Hebron when it leaps over the rocks, and full of mud, cas¬ 
cades through the valley, with great webbed feet, and spumy 
flying manes like a troop of horses. 

The sun spins in the sky like a chalk crusher. All the dust of 
the earth seems to be filling the sky. There it remains, dense, 
unyielding, motionless. The trees, the very grass are white with 
it. The toppling wheat smokes as if on fire, and sends up clouds 
of dust that quiver and gleam in the drab air. Not a vestige of 
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colour remains on the mountain-side. The earth is grey, the 
corn is grey, the sky is grey. The heat sinks down on the world 
like a mountain of cinders. 

Simon, Lignieres, Borome, Samsombre, naked to the waist, 
go on battling with the grain. When they straighten up, all 
that is visible is the colour of the eye, shadowed by a hat. The 
rest is a compost of dust and sweat and blood. The blood held 
off only by the frail skin. 

Over everything the same greyness. Everything burns and 
the wheat smokes. Those over by the alders are naked. Those 
over by the oaks are naked. Sailor has taken off his belt; he 
ties his trousers with a wisp of straw. The fourteen scythes 
pierce into the com, the legs move forward, the feet trample 
the stubble, hands twist binders, hands stretch out for twists, 
tie sheaves, add sheaves to shocks. Fists clench handles of 
scythes, press down on scythes, draw back, clutch tighter, 
balance and swing out again. Feet move forward, backs bend, 
loins ache, heads buzz, eyes throb. Teeth bite, and noses pump 
up air. Mouths gasp, throats are afire. Pangs of anguish shoot 
long flames through spines. The earth is grey, the sky is grey. 
The sun crushes all things under it. Fists clench. Feet move 
forward. Hands gather up corn. Arms shuffle sheaves. Hands 
take twists. Fingers tie knots, shoulders cast sheaves, hands 
catch sheaves by ties, arms pull, shoulders lift, hands set them 
to the shock. The earth is grey, the corn is grey. The sun 
crushes its chalk faster than ever. Breasts ache, loins ache, thighs 
ache, heads weigh tons, and the hair is an intolerable weight. 
Eyeballs quiver, teeth bite, petticoats burn the thighs like fire. 

Little Jean, flat on his stomach in the grey shadow, lies still 

and motionless. His face is turned to the earth. Leonard no 

onger moves. Mille no longer moves. Over by the alders, over 

y the oaks, over by the straight cut there are no more men 

now, no more women. Nothing but hands, arms, fists, legs, 

ect, ca ves, shoulders, fingers, teeth, mouths, loins, buttocks, 

1 pulsating with the struggle against the heat, 

iff k^n ^^S^st the sun. The vast solitary sun crushes 
irs cnaik of summer down on the whole universe. 
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Lignieres puts down his scythe. 

“Oh,” he says, drawing in his loins and straightening his 
back. 

Simon stops, Samsombre stops, Borome and Sailor, in the 
distance, Heloise, Zelie, Melanie, Maxima, Adeline, those by 
the alders, those over by the oaks, each and all come to a stop. 
It is too hot. The four in the distance away there, by the alders, 
can be seen stopping, looking at each other. They raise their 
hands in the air, towards those taking the straight cut, for 
Samsombre is among them, the master for the day. Sam- 
sombre puts his lingers to his mouth and whistles. Those by 
the alders put their scythes on their shoulders and move to¬ 
wards the alder thicket. Those by the oaks wait. When Sam¬ 
sombre has whistled, they too put their scythes on their 
shoulders and move towards the shadow of the oaks. The 
others have put their scythes on their shoulders and are walking 
towards the maples. 

“A good morning’s work,” says Lignieres. 

“A long morning,” says Simon. 

Samsombre goes off to the mare where the bread, the ham 
and the wine are. He drags his leg as he walks. 

Marie is waiting under the maples. She has got ready beds of 
dried leaves for all of them, but Simon’s heap is thickest. Not 
that it is noticeable though, she has only bedded them more 
tightly down. He will notice the difference when he throws 
himself upon it. 

Lignieres lies down. So does Borom6. Simon too. And he 

pulls his hat down over his eyes. 

Samsombre returns carrying a bag of bread and a ham. 

“I’m going for the wine.” 

He goes off dragging his leg, and returns with a small barrel. 

“Ohol Lignieres!” 

“Oho I” 

Lignieres pushes his hat up off his face. 

“Here!” 

Samsombre holds out the bread and ham. 
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“Cut it,” says Lignieres. 

“This much?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

“Oho, Simon!” 

“Cut it.” 

“Is this all right?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Oho! Boromel” 

Borome sits up on the leaves and gets out his knife. 

“Marie, help yourself.” 

“Lie down, Samsombre,” she says, “I’ll take the food over 
to those by the alders, and then over to those by the oaks. Let 
me be of some use!” 

“Good,” says Samsombre. 

He takes some ham and lies down. Simon eats lying down. He 
bends his right arm, and bites the bread. He bends his left arm 
and bites the ham. Then both arms fall at his side and he goes on 
chewing for a long time. 

Lignieres is lying on his side. Borome is sitting up. 

Mark takes the bag. she tucks the crutch under her arm, and 
goes off towards the alders. 

The cornfield no longer sings. Softly, with what is left of the 
standing wheat, it sighs a little iron sigh. The sun beats down so 
heavily, you can hear the trees crack. 

Mane, the only moving figure, crosses the empty field. 


Samsombre sits up. Borome. his face buried in the leaves 
^ores. Lignieres sleeps. He clenches his lips, but he does no^ 

Selasfr°" f r*”' '‘“"S’ 8“^“ ‘he leaves at 

Away off, they come out of the shade of the alders Thev 

cy7e Snembt''' beetles with the 

T • 1 I over their heads. 

I e Jean wakes in bewilderment, hardly able to breathe, 
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his nose and his mouth blocked. A violent fit of sneezing 
buffets him like a diver who has hit his head on the bottom. 

“Forward march!’* 

At five, Samsombre’s field is finished. A hundred shocks, 
■each a score of sheaves. At the top of the field, the ears were 
small, the straw short and the sheaves like children born before 
their time. Then they all ate, standing, silent in the midst of the 
flat field. 

The first arrivals were waiting in front of the church. They 
sat down on the steps. 

“Well, what about to-morrow.^” said Samsombre. 

They looked at each other. 

“To-morrow, we could go over to my place,” said Borom6, 
■“if you’d care.” 

“Yes,” said Sailor, “only next, we ought to be thinking of 
mine, it mustn’t be left too long in the valley. It’s out of the 
sun too much.” 

“Mine, that can wait,” said Borom^. 

“Mine too,” said Sailor. 

“Best begin with Sailor’s field.” 

“Well, then, we’ll meet at the same time.” 

“The only thing is,” said Ligni^res, “you’d better not put 
too much reliance on the church bell. To-morrow’s Sunday: 
I’ll be saying Mass before we leave.” 

He took the key from under the beam in the porch, and 
opened the church door. 

The bell rang towards three the next morning. Four or five 
soft strokes rose like bubbles into the green of the dawn, and 
burst softly, high in the air on Ferrand brow. 

Simon rose. 

There were lights in the church. 

Adeline and Melanie were walking down the street. 

Barbe-Baille opened his door, put down his scythe, shut the 
door, took up the scythe and departed. 

“Babeau, my back aches,” said Jofroi. “I’m getting old. ” 

He got up ... his knees creaking. 
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“Devil take it,” he swore, his hands on his buttocks. 

Little Jean was still asleep. 

“Oh!” said Jofroi touching his chin. 

Little Jean awoke. The first thing he saw was his father 
standing by his bed. He was so full of the grey wheat he could 
almost vomit. The dawn was ripening gradually. 


“Not tired?” asked Borome, that evening, when they stood 
in front of the church. 

“Forty-three shocks,” thought Sailor, “if the yield’s all right, 
I shan’t do badly.” 

“Well, same time to-morrow.” 

Lignieres took the key from under the beam in the porch and 
opened the church. 

The bell rang at three again. 

Simon got up. 

Adeline went down into the street. She knocked at Melanie’s 
door. 

“Melanicl” 


After a moment the window opened. 

“I’m dressing.” 

Barbe-Baille shut his door, took his scythe and departed. 

“Let the child stay at home to-day,” said Babeau. 

Jofroi had gone closer to the window. His naked foot was 
restmg on a chair. He was cutting his corns with a knife. 

Sailor passed by his barn. He ga 2 ed at the bare earth He 
counted his steps. “One, two, three, four.” 

He was picturing his corn. 

“I’ll borrow a plank from Taillas.” he said. 

Footsteps sounded upon the road. 

Mel^e went by, loins limp and with trailing feet. Boromd’s 
horse followed slowly after, bearing the three bags of bread and 
ham. Barbe-Baille walked with his scythe on his shoulder, 
bending beneath it as though it were socketed into a pine 


‘^You’re resting to-morrow?” asked Babeau. 
‘No, to-morrow’s our turn.” 
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“You might have said so sooner.” 

“If that’s all you think one has to think about?” 

“But all the things I’ve got to get ready. The ham, the 
bread, everything. Heavens! And how do you feel in your¬ 
self . . . your back?” 

“It’ll do,” said Jofroi. 

He sat down in his wooden armchair, put his hands on his 
knees and slowly let the small of his back sink against the 
back. 

“There,” he said sighing. 

With all his weight he leant against it. 

Marie was melting some salt in a basin of water. Simon was 
lying face down on his bed. Marie soaked a towel in the water. 
Then she went to him. 

“Where is it?” she said. 

Simon sighed. 

“There,” he said. 

He pointed to the crease in his loins, just over the buttocks. 

“Take your hand away.” 

She laid the cold biting towel on the skin that the heat and 
sweat had split open. 

“God damn it for a life,” moaned Simon. 

Ligni^res was stretched out on his bed. Without moving his 
body, he put out an arm and picked his stick from the floor. 
Then holding it carefully, he knocked a piece of bread off the 
table onto the floor. With his stick he went on drawing it 
closer, till he could take it with his hand. Then he began to eat, 
the crumbs crunching in his mouth like mai2e. 

“What time are they starting?” said Babeau. 

Jofroi opened an eye. 

“At three.” 

“That bitch of a bell,” said Simon; then awoke. 

The bell was ringing. There was the dawn all clad in green. 
Nothing moved in the whole universe. The earth was more 
motionless than ever, now that so much com was cut. 

Marie slept. 
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Simon rose. He bent down for his boots . . . stumbled . . . 

“God damn it fora life!” he muttered in his teeth. 

There were balls of fire under his knees. They burst between 
his thighs and legs whenever he bent his knees, and sparks of 
fire shot into the flesh like red-hot iron. A belt of thorns tore 
at his thighs. The collar of his shirt weighed heavier than a 
horse-collar. 

“Marie!” 

He touched her cheek. 

“I’m off.” 

She tried to rise. But only her scrawny chicken’s neck lifted 
itself up. 

“I’m done,” she said. 

“Stay here then.” 

She watched him go. His feet dragged. He was as full of 
mutterings as water about to boil. 

“Jofroi, Jofroi,” called Babeau. 

He lay there like a stone, then buried deep in sleep, asked * 

“What?” 

“Three o’clock.” 

“Good,” he said. 

She shook him. 

“It’s our turn to-day.” 

He woke. 

“What?” 


“They’re coming to us. It’s our corn to-day.” 

He looked at the green dawn. 

It s a dog’s life,” he groaned. 

Barbe-BaiUe opened his door, put down his scythe, shut the 
door, put out his hand to the scythe, and moved his loins for- 
ward and back two or three times to prove the extremity of 
th^ pain. He took his scythe and departed. ^ 

da^l the motions of sitting 


“Aie! ” he said at last. 
Colombe sighed. 
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“Oh, that corn, that com! And they won’t be finished till 
Sunday.” 

She could hear her man yawning in the room above: it 
sounded like the bellowing of a bull. 

A hundred shocks at Samsombre’s, forty-three at Sailor’s, 
fifty-eight at Borom^’s, sixty-four at Jofroi’s, forty at Simon’s, 
twenty, sixteen, thirty-four, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tues¬ 
day. The earth is dead, the sun beats more and more fiercely 
down, bearing down so heavily on the earth that nothing moves 
now, nothing at all: it crushes so much powdered chalk and 
stifling air that the whole universe is white, at the last gasp. 
And yet the com of Mariette, Adeline, H^loise, Durban, 
Taillas, Z^lie, and Barbe-Baille is still standing. 

Three o’clock. 

The bell rings. 

“Oh, curse and blast it,” groans Simon from his bed. 

“Joffoil” 

Not a movement. 

“Jofroi,” Babeau says to him, “don’t go, you’ll kill yourself 
at your age.” 

“They’ve done for me,” says Jofroi. 

And gets up. 

“God in heaven!” he cries. 

“Damn it for a life!” mutters Boromd between his teeth. 

Barbe-Baille throws open his door, puts down his scythe. 

“The bitch’s bastard!” 

Ligni^res comes out of church. He leaves the door open. He 
has grown as thin as a whistle. He stretches himself, and as he 
does so groans. 

“Ohl Suffering Christ, our Saviour!” 

Towards five in the morning, the bell began to ring softly. 
Simon heard it. 

“Curse!” he thought. “The corn!” 

Heavy waves of grey corn swirled through the still air on the 
vibrations of the bell. A ball of dust exploded inside his head. 
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His ears were full of the sound of corn; the spatter of raining 
chalk dust and the throbbing of the sun. He turned over to 
shut its rays out of his eyes. 

“Curse!” 

Huge nails of pain pierced him through and through. 

“But we finished, we finished yesterday! Why are they 
ringing?” 

The ringing came to an end. 

“Ah!” he sighed. 

A frightful weariness seemed to crush all his muscles. 

When M. Lignieres had finished ringing, he came down. He 
was still in his corduroy trousers and heavy boots, just as he 
had thrown himself down to sleep. He ran his hand over his 
week-old beard. It prickled like stubble where it covered the 
jaw, stretched up to his eyes, and along his nose, and filled the 
hollows in his cheeks. 

The church door opened, screeched and fell shut again. 

He looked. H^loise Catelan had just entered. 

It s time to begin,” M. Lignieres told himself. 

He had to sit down on his bed to pull off the corduroy 
trousers, and get into his light buckled shoes. ... His nose 
was full of earthy dust. . . . The air he breathed still tasted of 
flaming summer. ... He licked the corner of his lips. ... It 
was salty with all his dried-up sweat, and rough as a hog’s back. 

Then stretching out his two tired arms. 

“It’s only because I can’t . . .’’he told himself. 

He slipped his surpUce over the dirty shirt. There was blood 
on both his hands. 

He looked into the church. Four were waiting. Then he 
called. ® 

“Clarissel” 

“Monsieur I’abbe?” 

She came up to him. 

“You serve me at Mass,” he said. 

“An old woman like me?” 

“Yes, take the sacring bell, go before.” 

You will tell me what to do, monsieur I’abbe?” 
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“Yes, I’U tcU you!” 

They went into the church together. It was broad daylight. 

“Will you get me a chair.^” said M. Ligniferes. “I know it 
isn^t seemly, but I*m tired.” 

He watched her as she fetched the chair. 

H^loise, Lydia, Augusta gaaed at M. Ligni^res and his week- 
old growth. 

“Tm tired,” he said aloud. “There^s been ten days of it.” 

“At your age,” they replied, “you shouldn’t be.” 

A pigeon flew in through the open window, and Augusta, 
fluttering her apron, tried to frighten it away. 

“Let it be,” said M. Lignieres, “it’s not doing any harm.” 

' He moved his chair closer to his book. 

“I’ll read to you sitting, if you don’t mind.^” 

“Oh, please! Monsieur I’abb^,” they said, all together. 

“In a moment I’ll stand up,” he said, with a soft apologetic 
laugh. 

The pigeon pecked at the stoup. Then it began to spill the 
water over itself, and beat its wings. It was all white, all clean, 
all steaming in the scattering water. 

“Pigeon,” said M. Lignieres, “if you want to stay, stay, but 
keep quiet and listen.” 
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THE PROVERB 



Translated bj Norman Denny 


By the light of the hanging bulbs in the kitchen M. Jacotin 
surveyed his assembled family, who sat with their heads bowed 
over their plates, betraying by sidelong glances their mistrust 
of the master’s mood. A profound consciousness of his own 
devotion and self-abnegation, together with an acute sense of 
domestic justice, did indeed render M. Jacotin both unjust 
and tyrannical, and his choleric explosions, always unpredict¬ 
able, created in his household an atmosphere of constraint 
which in its turn had an irritating effect upon him. 

Having learned during the afternoon that his name had been 
put forward for the palmes acadimiques^ he had resolved to await 
the ending of the meal before informing his nearest and dearest; 
and now, after drinking a glass of wine with his cheese, he was 
ready to make the pronouncement. But the general tone of the 
gathering seemed to him not altogether propitious to the re¬ 
ception of the great news. His gaze went slowly round the 
table, pausing first at his wife, whose sickly aspect and timid 
melancholy expression did him so little credit with his col¬ 
leagues. He turned next to Aunt Julie, who was seated at die 
fireside in manifestation of her advanced age and several in¬ 
curable maladies, and who in the past seven years must cer- 
ta^y^vc cost him more than was to be looked for under her 
wiU. Then caine his two daughters, aged seventeen and six- 
teen, shop-assistants at five hundred francs a month but 
dressed like film-stars, with wrist-watches, gold brooches at 
the bosom of their blouses, a general look of being above their 
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Station so that one wondered where the money came from and 
was amazed. M. Jacotin had a sudden intolerable feeling that 
his substance was filched from him, that the sweat of his 
labours was sucked dry, and that he was long-suffering to the 
point of absurdity. The wine rose in a wave to his head, suffus¬ 
ing his broad face, which was noteworthy for its redness even 
in repose. 

And while he was in the grip of this emotion his gaze fell 
upon his thirteen-year-old son, Lucien, who since the begin¬ 
ning of supper had been doing his best to escape notice. There 
was something suspect in the pallor of the boy’s face. He did 
not look up, but feeling his father’s eyes upon him he twisted 
a corner of his black, schoolboy’s overall with both hands. 

“Trying to tear it, are you?” said M. Jacotin in a voice 
filled with gloating. “You seem to be doing your best to 
destroy it.” 

Lucien let go his apron and put his hands on the table. He 
bent over his plate without daring to seek the comfort of his 
sisters’ glance, lonely in the face of approaching calamity. 

“Do you hear me speaking to you? Can’t you answer? I be¬ 
gin to think you aren’t quite easy in your mind.” 

Lucien replied with a look of apprehension, not from any 
hope of disarming the suspicion but because he knew his father 
would be disappointed not to see alarm in his eyes. 

“No, your conscience is certainly not clear. Will you please 
tell me what you’ve been doing this afternoon?” 

“I was with Pichon. He said he’d come and fetch me at two. 
Then we met Chapusot, who had to go to the doctor because 
his uncle’s ill. The day before yesterday his uncle started having 
a pain on his liver and-” 

But realizing that the anecdote was designed to divert his 
attention, M. Jacotin cut it short. 

“Never mind about other people’s livers. Nobody bothers 
about my liver. Tell me what you did this morning.” 

“I went with Fourmont to see the house in the Avenue Poin¬ 
care that was burnt down the other night,” 

“In fact, you’ve been out all day, from first thing in the 
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morning until this evening. Well, if you can afford to spend the 
whole of your Thursday amusing yourself, I take it that means 
you’ve done all your homework.” 

M.Jacotin uttered these words in a voice of mildness that 
caused all his hearers to hold their breath. 

“My homework?” murmured Lucien. 

“Yes, your homework.” 

“I worked yesterday evening when I got back from school.” 

“I’m not asking whether you worked yesterday evening. 
I’m asking if you have done your homework for to-morrow.” 

The others felt the crisis approaching and longed to avert it, 
but experience had taught them that any intervention in these 
circumstances would only make things worse, transforming 
the hot-blooded man’s ill-temper into fury. Lucien’s sisters 
tactfully pretended to ignore the scene, while his mother, pre¬ 
ferring not to be too close a witness, got up and went to a 
cupboard. M. Jacotin himself, not yet launched upon his 
wrath, was reluctant to postpone the news of the palwes aca- 
demiques. But Aunt Julie, moved to sympathy, could not hold 
her tongue. 

“The way you always go on at the poor boy 1 He told you he 
worked yesterday evening. He has to play sometimes.” 

M. Jacotin replied with dignity: 

I must ask you kindly not to interfere with my efforts on 
behalf of my son’s education. Being his father, I act as such, and 
I shall continue to supervise his activities as I think fit. When 
you have children of your own you will be at liberty to indulge 
them in any way you choose.” 

Aunt Ji^e, laeing seventy-three, seemed to detect a hint of 
irony in this reference to her future offspring. Greatly offended, 
she rose and left the kitchen. Lucien, tenderly watching her 
depairore, saw her for an instant groping for the switch in the 
h^-hght of the spotlessly clean dining-room. When she had 
shut the door behind her M. Jacotin called the family to witness 
that he had said nothing to warrant her withdrawal, and he 
went on to protest at a perfidious manceuvre designed to show 
him in an unfavourable fight. But neither his daughters, who 
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had begun to clear the table, nor his wife could bring them¬ 
selves to acquiesce, although by doing so they might have re¬ 
lieved the tension. Their silence did him furAer outrage and 
he returned furiously to Lucien: 

“I’m still waiting for your answer. Have you finished your 
homework or not?” 

Reali2ing that he had nothing to gain by prolonging the 
agony, Lucien threw in his hand. 

“I haven’t done my French.” 

A gleam of thankfulness appeared in M. Jacotin’s eyes. It 
was agreeable to tackle this boy. 

“And why not, may I ask?” 

Lucien raised his shoulders in token of ignorance and even of 
astonishment, as though the question had taken him by sur¬ 
prise. 

“I’m waiting,” said M. Jacotin, ga2ing intently at him. 

For a moment longer he sat meditating in silence upon the 
iniquity and abjection of this graceless son, who for no avow- 
able reason and with no appearance of remorse had failed to do 
his French homework. 

“It’s as I thought,” he said, his voice gradually rising with 
his eloquence. “Not only do you neglect your work, but you 
do so deliberately. This French homework was set last Friday, 
to be shown up to-morrow. That is to say, you had a week to 
do it in, but you haven’t done it. And if I had said nothing you 
would have gone to school to-morrow with it still not done. 
Worst of all, you have spent the whole of to-day idling and 
loafing. And with whom? With Pichon, Fourmont, Chapusot 
—boys as lazy as yourself, all at the bottom of the class! Birds 
of a feather flock together. It would naturally never have 
occurred to you to visit Beruchard. You would think it a dis¬ 
grace, I suppose, to go and play with a good boy. But in any 
case Beruchard wouldn’t want you. I’m sure he doesn’t waste 
his time playing. He’s not an idler, like you. Beruchard is a 
worker, and the result is he’s always near the top. Only last 
week he was nine places above you. You can imagine how 
pleasant that is for me, seeing that I have to spend all day at 
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the office with his father. A man, I may add, who is less well 
thought of than I am. A hard-working fellow, no doubt, but 
lacking in ability. And as limited in his political outlook as he 
is in his work. He has never had any imagination and he knows 
it. When we’re discussing general matters, the other men and’ 
I, he keeps pretty quiet. But that doesn’t stop him scoring over 
me whenever he mentions his son. And it puts me in a very 
awkward position. I’m not lucky enough to have a son like 
Bdruchard’s, always first in French and maths, a boy who walks 
off with all the prizes. Lucien, kindly stop fiddling with that 
napkin-ring. I will not tolerate impertinence. Are you listen¬ 
ing, or do you want a box on the ears to remind you that I’m 
your father? Idle, useless oaf that you are! Your French home¬ 
work was set a week ago. You can’t pretend that this would 
have happened if you had any feeling for me or any sense of 
the burden you are to me. When I think of all the work I have 
to do, and my worries and anxieties, both for the present and 
the future 1 There’ll be no one to keep me when I have to retire. 
One has to rely upon oneself in this world, not on other 
people. I’ve never asked a halfpenny of anyone, or expected 
any help from my neighbour when I was in trouble. I got 
nothing from my family cither. My father didn’t let me stay at 
school. I started my apprenticeship when I was twelve. Out in 
all weathers pulling the barrow, chilblains in winter and the 
shirt clinging to my back in summer. But you just loaf your 
time away because by good luck you have an over-indulgent 
father. But don’t imagine it will last for ever. The more I think 
of it—your French homework utterly neglected 1 Lazy young 
lout! It never pays to be kind, people mistake it for weakness. 
And just when I was planning to take you all to the theatre on 
Wednesday, to see Les Burgraves, Little did I think what I 
should find when I got home! It’s always the same—when I’m 
not here the place is in a state of chaos, homework not done, 
nothing done properly. And of course you had to choose the 

very day when . . .” 

Here M. Jacotin made a pause. A sense of delicacy, of coy¬ 
ness and modesty, caused him to lower his eyes. 
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. . the day when I learnt that my name has been put for¬ 
ward for the palmes academiques. That is the day you have 
chosen!” 

He paused again, awaiting the effect of these words. But, 
following so abruptly upon the lengthy exordium, they seemed 
not to have been understood. The others had heard them, as 
they had heard the rest of the discourse, without grasping their 
sense. Mme Jacotin alone, knowing that for two years her hus¬ 
band had been expecting a reward for his services as Honorary 
Treasurer of the local Musical Society, had the impression that 
something of importance had fallen from his lips. The words 
*palmes academiques'^ reached her ears with a sound at once fami¬ 
liar and exotic, provoking in her mind an image of her husband, 
in his honorary musician*s cap, seated astride the topmost 
branches of a coconut palm. Her fear of having been inatten¬ 
tive caused her at length to perceive the significance of this 
poetic vision, and she opened her mouth, prepared to utter 
sounds of deferent rejoicing. But it was too late. M. Jacotin, 
taking an acid pleasure in his family’s indifference, and fearing 
lest a word from his wife might lessen the impact of their heavy 
silence, hastened to forestall her. 

**To continue,” he said with a mirthless laugh. *T was saying 
that you have had a week in which to do this French home¬ 
work. A week I I should like to know when Bdruchard did his. 
I’m quite sure it didn’t take him a week, or even half a week. 
I’ve no doubt Beruchard got it done next day. And now will 
you tell me what the homework consists of?” 

Lucien, who was not listening, let slip the interval for a 
reply. His father called him to attention in a voice that could be 
heard three doors away, startling Aunt Julie in her bedroom. 
In her night attire and with a woebegone countenance she 
came to inquire the cause of the disturbance. 

“What’s the matter? What are you doing to that child? I 
insist upon knowing!” 

Misfortune willed it that at this moment M. Jacotin’s mind 
was principally occupied with the thought of his palmes aca- 
demiqueSy and for this reason his patience failed him. Even at the 
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height of his rages he was accustomed to express himself with 
moderation. But that an old woman taken into his home from 
charitable motives should thus browbeat a man on the verge of 
being decorated, seemed to him a provocation warranting 
extreme language. 

“As for you,” he said, “I can tell you what you are in five 
letters.” 


Aunt Julie gaped, round-eyed and still incredulous, and 
when he stated specifically what the five letters spelt she 
fainted. There were cries of alarm and a prolonged, dramatic 
hubbub filled with the clatter of kettles, bottles and cups and 
saucers. Lucien’s mother and sisters busied themselves about 
the sufferer with words of sympathy and consolation, each one 
a dart in M. Jacotin’s flesh. They avoided looking at him, and 
when by chance their heads turned his way their eyes were 
hard. Conscious of his guilt, and feeling sorry for the old girl, 
he genuinely regretted his coarseness. Indeed, he would have 
liked to apologize, but confronted by this ostentatious con¬ 
demnation his pride hardened. As Aunt Julie was being led 
back to her room he said in a loud, clear voice; 

“For the third time, will you tell me what your French 
homework is?” 

It s an essay,” said Lucien. “I have to illustrate the pro¬ 
verb, ‘Nothing is gained by running: it is better to start in 
time’.” 


“Well? That doesn’t sound very difficult.” 

Lucien nodded as though in agreement but with a non¬ 
committal expression. 

“^jnvay, get your books and start work. I want to see it 
finished.” 


Luaen fetched his satchel, which was lying in a corner of the 

kitchen, got out his rough notebook and wrote at the head of a 

\ irgin page, “Nothing is gained by running: it is better to start 

m time. Slowly though his hand moved, he could not make 

his take more than a minute or two. He then sucked the end 

ot lus pen while he brooded over the words with a hostile and 
sulky air. 
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“I can see you aren’t really trying,” said his father. “Well, 
please yourself. I’m in no hurry. I’m quite prepared to sit up 
all night.” 

He had settled himself comfortably and in an attitude of calm 
resolution that filled Lucien with despair. He tried to think 
about the proverb. “Nothing is gained by running: it is better 
to start in time.” The thing seemed to him too obvious to call 
for demonstration, and he thought with scorn of La Fontaine’s 
fable about the Hare and the Tortoise. Meanwhile his sisters, 
after getting Aunt Julie to bed, had begun to put the dishes 
and plates back in the dresser. Despite their attempt to do so 
silently they made rattling sounds that irritated M. Jacotin, who 
suspected them of trying to provide their brother with an excuse 
for doing nothing. And suddenly there was a hideous clatter. 
His wife had let fall an iron saucepan over the sink so that it 
rebounded on to the floor. 

“Be careful, can’t you ?” snapped M. Jacotin. “It’s really very 
trying. How do you expect the boy to work with this racket 
going on? Go away and don’t disturb him. You’ve finished 
washing up. Go to bed.” 

The women left the kitchen at once. Lucien was left defence¬ 
less, at the mercy of his father and the night; and conjuring up 
a vision of death in the dawn, strangled by a proverb, he burst 
into tears. 

“A lot of good that’s going to do you,” said his father. 
“Don’t be a little ass I” 

Although he spoke roughly there was now a hint of com¬ 
passion in his voice, for M. Jacotin, still upset by the crisis he 
had provoked, hoped to redeem himself by showing some 
clemency in his treatment of his son. Perceiving the change, 
Lucien’s self-pity deepened and he wept the more. His father, 
genuinely touched, came round the table bringing a chair with 
him and seated himself at the boy’s side. 

“That’ll do. Get out your handkerchief and stop crying. At 
your age you ought to understand that if I’m severe with you 
it’s for your own good. Later on you’ll see that I was right. 
There’s nothing better for a boy than a father who knows how 
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to be Strict. Oddly enough, Beruchard was saying the same 
thing to me only the other day. He makes no bones about 
beating his lad. Sometimes he’ll just give him a clout or a 
kick in the pants, but at other times it’s the cane. And he gets 
good results, what’s more. He knows the boy’s on the right 
road and that he’ll go far. But I could never bring myself to 
strike a child, except of course just now and then, on the 
spur of the moment. We all have our own methods, as I 
said to Beruchard. Personally I think it’s better to use persua¬ 
sion.” 

Disarmed by these soothing words, Luden had stopped 
crying, and his father felt certain misgivings. 

“I hope you won’t mistake it for weakness on my part, if 1 
talk to you as though you were grow'n up?” 

Oh, no!” said Luden in a voice of profound conviction. 

Reassured, M. Jacotin looked kindly at him. Then, con¬ 
sidering the proverb on the one hand and his son’s trouble on 

the other, he felt that he might be generous at little cost and 
said amiably: 

I can see that if I don’t take a hand we shall be here till 
four m the morning. We’d better get started. We have to show 
^at ‘Nothing is gained by running: it is better to start in time. ’ 
Well now, let me see. Nothing is gained by running ...” 

Until this moment the subject of the essay had appeared to 

M. Jacotin almost ludicrously simple; but now that he had 

^sumed the responsibility he began to see it in a different light. 

With a somewhat worried expression he re-read the proverb 
several times and murmured: 

“It’s a proverb.” 

Yes,” said Luden, who now sat with a confiding air await¬ 
ing his further remarks. 

So much innocent trustfulness touched M. Jacotin’s heart, 
and the thought that his prestige as a father was at stake occa- 
^ ^ certain dismay. 

aske^^*^ master say anything when he set the subject?” he 

“He said, ‘Whatever else you do, don’t quote the fable of thfr 
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Hare and the Tortoise. You must find an example of your own.* 
That’s what he said.” 

“Ha!” said M. Jacotin. “I must say, the Hare and the Tor¬ 
toise is an excellent illustration. I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“But it’s forbidden.” 

“Yes, of course—forbidden. But good God, if everything’s 
forbidden—!” 

His face a little suffused, M. Jacotin groped round for some 
other idea, or at the very least for a phrase which would serve 
as a point of departure. His imagination did not prove helpful. 
He began to consider the proverb with feelings of alarm and 
exasperation, and by degrees his face assumed the same ex¬ 
pression of boredom that Lucien’s had worn a short time before. 

Finally a notion occurred to him arising out of a newspaper 
headline that had caught his eye only that morning—“The 
Armaments Race”. It promised well. A certain country has for 
a long time been preparing for war, producing gims, tanks, 
bombs and aircraft, while its neighbour has been sluggish in 
its preparations, so that when war breaks out it is by no means 
ready and struggles in vain to catch up. Here was the material 
for an admirable essay. 

But then M. Jacotin’s countenance, which had momentarily 
lightened, again grew sombre. He had recalled that his political 
creed did not permit him to choose an example so tendentious 
in its nature. He was too high-minded to do injury to his prin¬ 
ciples, but it was a great pity. Despite the firmness of his con¬ 
victions he could not help slightly regretting that he was not 
the helot of one of the parties of reaction, which would have 
allowed him to develop the idea with the approval of his con¬ 
science. He consoled himself with the thought of the palmes 
academiquesy but with considerable melancholy. 

Lucien sat placidly awaiting the outcome of his meditations. 
Being now, as he considered, relieved of the task of elucidating 
the proverb, he was no longer even thinking about it. But his 
father’s protracted silence made the time seem slow in passing. 
His lids drooped, and he yawned widely several times. To 
JVI. Jacotin, tight-lipped with the effort of concentration, these 
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yawns were a reproach, and his state of nervous tension in¬ 
creased. Rack his brains as he would, he could think of nothing 
else. The armaments race had become a hindrance. It seemed to 
have attached itself to the proverb, and his very attempts to 
dismiss it brought it the more vividly to his mind. From time 
to time he glanced covertly and anxiously at his son. 

At length, when he had almost given up hope and was on the 
verge of confessing his failure, he had another idea. It came to 
him as a sort of off-shoot of the armaments race, dispelling that 
obsession from his mind. This time it was a sporting contest- 
two crews of oarsmen in training, the one methodically, the 
other with an air of negligence. 

said M. Jacotin. “Take this down.” 

Lucien, who was dozing, started and reached hastily for his 
pen. 

“Whatl Do you mean to say you were asleep?” 

Oh, no. I was thinking. I was thinking about the proverb. 
But I couldn’t think of anything. ” 

M. Jacotin chuckled indulgently. Then his gaze became 
fixed and he began slowly to dictate. 

On this glorious Sunday afternoon, comma, what are those 
long, comma, slender, comma, green objects that present them¬ 
selves to our gaze? Seen at a distance one might suppose them 
to possess long arms, but those arms are none other than oars, 
and the green objects are in reality racing-boats rocking gently 

upon the waters of the Marne.” 

Luaen at this point raised his head and looked at his father 
in some darm, but M. Jacotin, absorbed in poUshing a tran¬ 
sitional phrase which would enable him to introduce the rival 
crews, paid no attention. With mouth half-open and eyes half- 
closed he was contemplating his oarsmen and grouping them 

wit^ the structure of his argument. His hand groped for his 
son s pen. ° ^ 

myself. It’s better than die- 

feverisUy and copiously. Thoughts and 
came in an effortless flow, and in a sequence that was at 
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once convenient and exhilarating, lending itself to lyrical 
treatment. He felt rich, master of a fruitful and abundant 
domain. For a few more moments, and still with apprehension, 
Lucien watched the inspired pen travelling rapidly across the 
page of his exercise-book, and then he fell asleep with his 
head on the table. At eleven o’clock his father awoke him and 
handed the book back. 

“Now you must copy it out carefully. I’ll go over it when 
you’ve finished. Take particular care with the punctuation.” 

“It’s rather late,” said Lucien. “Perhaps it would be better 
if I got up early in the morning.” 

“No, no. One must strike while the iron’s hot. And there’s 
another proverb for youl” M. Jacotin smiled delightedly and 
added: “What’s more, it’s another that I should have no 
difficulty in illustrating. You’d find it easy to get me to tackle 
it, if I could spare the time. A splendid subject. I could do you 
a dozen pages on it. Well, at least I hope you understand what it 
means.” 

“What?” 

“I’m asking you if you know the meaning of the proverb, 
‘Strike while the iron’s hot*.” 

Lucien nearly gave way to despair. He pulled himself to¬ 
gether and said very gently: 

“Yes, Father, I understand it. But now I must copy this 
one.” 

“That’s right, copy it out,” said M. Jacotin in the tone of 
one who disdains the humbler activities. 

A week later Lucien’s form-master returned the corrected 
essays. 

“Taking them all round,” he said, “they’re a poor lot. Apart 
from B^ruchard, who gets thirteen, and three or four others, 
none of you has understood the subject.” 

He went on to explain what should have been done, and 
then selected for comment three out of the pile of exercise- 
books with their red-ink markings. The first was B^ruchard’s, 
which he praised. The third was Lucien’s. 
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“When I read your essay, Jacotin, I was startled by a literary 
manner to which you have not accustomed me, and which I 
found so distasteful that I had no hesitation in giving you only 
three. If I have often in the past had occasion to complain of 
your flat-footedness, this time you have gone to the opposite 
extreme. You have managed to fill six pages with matter that is 
entirely beside the point. And what is most intolerable is the 
odiously florid style you have seen fit to adopt.” 

The master talked for some time about Lucien’s essay, offer¬ 
ing it to the class as a model of what not to do. He read out 
certain passages which he thought especially instructive. 
There were grins and titters and even one or two bursts of 
prolonged laughter. Luden turned very pale, deeply wounded 
in his sense of filial piety no less than in his self-esteem. 

.^d at the same time he was furious with his father for 
having brought this mockery upon him. Indifferent scholar 
though he was, neither his negligence nor his ignorance had 
Mtheito exposed him to ridicule. Whether the subject was 
French, Latin or algebra, he contrived in his very inadequacy 
to show a regard for the scholastic proprieties and even for 
scholasnc elegance. When he had copied his father^s text, his 
tyes half-dosing with sleep, he had had Uttle doubt as to how 
the essay would be received. In the morning, with his wits 
about he had been half-inclined not to show it up, being 
more than ever consdous of its many discordances and false 
notes in terms of what was acceptable in the classroom. But at 

w rciraTe 

stiU angrily brooding 
5 which had caused 

aAel tf d judgment. What business had his 

^er ^^d fJT TT B^-^^hard had got thirteen. 

As That would teach him! 

alrnost arif K1 r*! g^"' und 

almost amiable, his looks and words invested with a slightly 
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feverish liveliness. He coyly refrained from at once asking the 
question which was uppermost in his mind and his son’s. The 
atmosphere round the table was not much different from that 
of other days. The father’s high spirits, far from putting the 
rest at ease, were rather an added source of discomfort. Mmc 
Jacotin and her daughters struggled in vain to adapt their man¬ 
ner to his, while Aunt Julie made a point of cmphasi2ing 
by her sulky demeanour and air of offended surprise, how 
strange this display of good humour appeared in the eyes of the 
family. M. Jacotin evidently felt it himself, because his mood 
rapidly darkened. 

“Well,” he said abruptly, “and what about the proverb?” 

His voice betrayed an emotion more akin to nervousness 
than to mere impatience. And in that instant Lucien perceived 
that he had the power to do lasting injury to his father. He saw 
him suddenly with a detachment that delivered him into his 
hands. He realried that for many years the unhappy man had 
lived on the sense of his infallibility as head of the household, 
and that when he had set out to elucidate the proverb he had 
exposed this principle to a dangerous hazard. Not only was the 
domestic tyrant about to lose face in the eyes of his family, but 
the consideration in which he held himself would also be 
undermined. It would be a disaster. In the familiar setting of 
the kitchen, the group round the table. Aunt Julie ever-watch- 
ful for the chance to score a point, the crisis that a single word 
might provoke assumed a shattering reality. Confronted by the 
startling discovery of his father’s weakness, Lucien’s heart 
melted in generous commiseration. 

“Have you gone to sleep? I’m asking you if your form- 
master has returned my essay,” said M. Jacotin. 

“Your essay? Yes, he gave it back.” 

“And how many marks did we get?” 

“Thirteen.” 

“Well, that’s not bad. How about B^ruchard?” 

“He got thirteen too.” 

“And what was the most anyone got?” 

“Thirteen.” 
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M. Jacotin s face was radiant. He turned to gaze fixedly at 
Aunt Julie, as though the thirteen marks had been awarded in 
her despite. Lucien had lowered his eyes and was communing 
with himself in secret gratification. M. Jacotin laid a hand on 
his shoulder and said kindly: 

You see, my dear boy, the most important thing, when 
one starts on a piece of work, is to think it over carefully. 
Thoroughly to understand one’s task is more than half the 
battle. That is what I want to get firmly into your head. I shall 
succeed in the end. I shall spare no pains. From now on we will 
do all your essays together.” 
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NANOU THE SHEPHERDESS 



Translated hy Martin Turnell 


INanou the shepherdess had been working for the Brinchan- 
teaus for twenty years. Was she part of the family in more or 
Jess the same way as the dog? She was part of the gear and 
appliances of the butcher’s shop. 

Her name was Jeanne; she was known as Nanou. She was 
small and stunted; her head was bent forward and wobbled a 
little inside a straw hat which had strings like a christening bon¬ 
net. The only part of her dress that was visible was an apron 
made of drugget which went under her arms; another and 
longer apron also made of drugget, with its thousand colours 
washed by the rains of more than half a century, covered her 
back with its folds, and was fastened below the neck like a coat. 
Her crudely fashioned clogs kept her firmly on the ground like 
the wooden base of a toy shepherdess; the joints of her legs, 
which were encased in coarse snuff-coloured stockings and ex¬ 
posed under her short skirt up to the calves, were so thin that 
they looked like brass wires on which she was everlastingly 
dancing. 

She was as light as a feather. You ought to have seen her 
walking behind her flock between her dog Matinal, and her 
goat Coquette. She loved them, after Th^ophile and Balsa- 
mine, the Brinchanteau children, as her only loves; she trotted 
along like them, and used to hop quaintly over the stones and 
sit down in the grass with the grace of the little girl of eighty 
that she was. You wanted to come upon her unawares when 
she was doing her “jumpings”; two black bonnet ribbons 
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floated against the sky; you heard the sound of her little clogs 
landing on the other side of the wall of the meadow like two 
stones of different sizes; she hadn’t bent her knees; she 
trembled for the twinkling of an eye on the flexible stalk of her 
ankles, then lurched forward as though making fun of herself, 
and went on to a rhythm with a double or triple beat in a sort 
of quadrille before starting off again after Matinal, who had 
cleared the obstacle in a single bound, and in the manner of 
Coquette who had been stuck for a few seconds in the lacework 
of stone. 

When Nanou caught sight of Rose—Rose was Theophile’s 
nurse—she was filled with delight. She hurried to the gate of 
the meadow to welcome her for all the world as though it were 
the door of her own home, and she did her the honour of in¬ 
stalling her in her special place which had been carefully chosen 
under the best tree in the deep cool shade. They both con¬ 
ducted themselves with the ease and grace of great ladies of the 
fields. Most of the time Nanou didn’t care where she sat and 
whether it was the most unexpected, the most uncomfortable, 
the sunniest or the stoniest part of the meadow, but she had a 
special place of her own to offer her friend. It was like a throne 
under an oak. She had constructed it the first day with stones 
which had been brought from a considerable distance, arranged 
in the form of an armchair, and padded with ferns which were 
constantly changed to make sure that the seat was always soft 
and comfortable, 

Nanou and Rose were not very talkative; Nanou and Rose 
n^er spoke ill of anybody. What poverty! What a paradise! 
When they met they patted one another’s old shoulders, which 
were as dry as tinder, and addressed one another as “my 
Nanou’and “my Rose”, merely glancing at one another’s 
faces. Then Nanou, hopping ah over the place, and Rose, 
serious, even taciturn, dressed in black from head to foot, with 
a band of crepe round her hat and her hands thrust into her 
sleeves, went together among the sheep and the lush grass. 

Nanou did her best to make Rose smile in spite of every- 
thmg. Rose had lost her only daughter. Nanou had never lost 
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anyone. She was a foundling. Although she was over eighty, 
she had never had to buy a strip of crepe to sew on her hat. She 
said in her patois^ which was incomprehensible to everybody 
except Rose and Theophile, that she had fallen from heaven 
and that God would take her back whole without her having to 
leave anything of herself behind on earth. 

The two old women used to exchange a few words about the 
weather, the sun which was feverish, the moon which was old 
or new or not visible. They used to talk about Matinal and 
Coquette, sometimes about Theophile, less often about Balsa- 
mine or when one of them had seen her, but seldom about the 
other Brinchanteaus. Rose sometimes spoke to Nanou about 
“people”. For Rose “people” meant about ten persons whom 
she regarded more or less with indifference. For Nanou 
“people” meant Rose. For both of them Theophile and Balsa- 
mine were something bigger than people; they were two good 
angels who wandered unceremoniously across the sky in the 
landscape of their days; they sometimes came across them on 
the road among the shadows. When this happened Theophile 
and Balsamine leant towards them and kissed them; Nanou and 
Rose imagined that they were tiny little beings in the arms of 
children who stood out in relief under their eyes against the 
meadows, and people who were walking along the road in the 
distance faded out, became as insignificant as crickets or cater¬ 
pillars under Coquette’s hoofs. No one but Theophile and Bal¬ 
samine had everHssed Nanou. Nanou often said that Theophile 
was her consolation; Rose that he was her reward. 

The sky was much more important to Nanou than the earth. 
The meadow, the countryside and the horizon were always the 
same, and were so close about her. But “the weather” was 
continually changing inside the frame: “The sun is red or very 
pale; he’s feverish. The moon is covered with flour, is the 
colour of honey or has put on some rose pomade. The stars 
have fallen into the bushes: they look like eglantine whose 
leaves are falling. The sky is heavy or light, dappled, clear as 
Matinal’s eye, murky like the pupil of a glandered sheep.” Or: 
“To-day there’s no sky”. “When it’s going to rain I hear the 
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roll of drums in the direction of the wood: when it’s going to 
be fine, I can tell from the sound of the mountain bells.” She 
had the simplest way of saying all the things which were most 
important to her. Sitting here or there, always in the same 
meadow, she always saw the same landscape from more or less 
the same angle: the Devil’s Peak, Normaux wood, the pool of 
Courtille and Le Gaudie which surrounded her meadow; the 
same horizon had enclosed her for eighty years in its un¬ 
changing circle. But the sky changed in front of her eyes as 
God himself, the shepherd king of the stars, might have dis¬ 
guised himself between the sun and the moon in the next field 
in order to amuse Nanou and pay court to her. Nanou lived in a 
state of perfect intimacy with the sky. You might have thought 
that if, between the moon and the sun, God had the sky and its 
stars for himself, Nanou the shepherdess between Matinal and 

Coquette watched not only over her sheep, but over the whole 
earth. 

Nanou was a bit of a witch. When Balsamine was ill she 
came and said some prayers at her bedside. She made signs of 
the Cross on the hands of the child with the ash of some scented 
herbs which she had burnt in front of the bed. During the 
anointing she kept on repeaung the words: “Natu, mortu, 
sepultu, resurrectu, ascentu.” When she was asked what it all 
meant, she answered, cunningly, “Who knows? God knows, 
and that’s Mough.” Balsamine recovered, so Nanou intoned 
tlurty rosaries in thanksgiving the same day among the bleating 
sheep, and the same evening she burnt the same herbs that she 
had burnt in front of Balsamine’s bed under the moon who had 
beetle Isis again and whom she hailed with the same cabalistic 
words that she had used for her master’s daughter: “Natu, 
mo^, sepultu, resurrectu, ascentu.” Nanou also knew a prayer 
wluch had the virtue of amusing Th^ophile enormously. She 
nad learnt it when she was only seven from an old, a very old 
shepherdess who was more than a hundred and who had learnt 
n herself when she was only seven on the knees of an old, a 

Tk? who was also over a hundred. When 

ineophile came to see Nanou in her meadow, he made her sit 
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down in front of him and begged her to pray. Her right foot 
and her right hand beat time for a moment to help her memory, 
and she suddenly began to intone, to the rhythm of an exotic 
rhapsody, words all jumbled up in the wrong way; some of 
the words were incomprehensible and were only accompanied 
by the wobbling of her head: “Jesus went off to the Garden of 
OUves. Next day was afflicted. Next day must die. Before dying 
must drink of this cup. Look, there’s Judas come to ‘do you 
down’. ‘Judas, what are you doing here? You’ve come to 
’tray me, to look nicely at me.* Judas flatters him, is friendly 
and embraces him. At the same time puts a chain round his 
neck, cuts him with a razor. A piece of his flesh flies more than 
six feet into the air. His blood runs to the ground in a stream 
which is as wide as it’s long so that the crosses of the moun¬ 
tains of Calvary will pass through it. Have sold the body of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ.” Nanou bowed. “To whom? To 
Pilaty, to Herody, to Barraby; have dragged the body of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ (Nanou bowed) in the sand and the mud. 
The good Virgin, who was looking for her son, met the 
good women of Jerusalem; ‘Good women of Jerusalem, 
haven’t you seen my Son?’ ‘No, Good Virgin, we haven’t seen 
y’r Son. We’ve only seen a man who was all sad, all unloved, 
and badly dressed. No one to love him, everyone ready to ’tray 
him.’ At that moment the Good Virgin leaves the main road 
and goes along a little path. She sees the Jews arrive with her 
Son, spit in his eyes, in his face, for fear the Good Virgin may 
recognize her Son. But she knows him all the same. ‘Hi! my 
Son, come away from those bad Jews.’ ‘Alasl good Mother, 
must suffer for these people of mine who’ll show me no grati¬ 
tude. Look at my feet, my hands with holes in, my side, my 
right hand and left hand, my head crowned with white thorn. 
And Nanou ended in a tone of dead monotony; “Those who 
say this prayer, who say it when they get up in the morning, 
when they go to bed at night, will never be refused admittance 
to heaven even if their sins are as many as the grains of sand 
on the sea shore. God preserve us from lightning and from 
beasts on fire. Amen.” 
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A single tragic event in her life had provoked Nanou to an 
act of violence. A few old men in the village remembered see¬ 
ing, thirty or forty years ago, the expensive coffin of a rich 
man pass their windows escorted by a shepherdess with an 
apron full of stones, who was alone with the priests. Wherever 
the coffin went, along the main street or past the market place 
where she had never ventured, Nanou pursued it. She waited 
for it at the church door and only left it at the cemetery. 

M. Taillandier, the solicitor, who was being buried, had 
ruined all the poor people in the region. When Nanou heard 
the church bells ring for him she rose like a person inspired; 
she only abandoned Heaven, her meadow, her sheep, Coquette 
and Matinal once in her life—it was to go and curse. Dull 
thuds came from the bier under the hail of stones. Who would 
have had the courage to stop Nanou? Who else would have 
possessed Nanou^s courage? Those who remembered seeing 
her that day in her drugget coat, her straw christening hat with 
ribbons, with her tiny clogs hammering on the paving stones of 
the main street, hurling stones at the corpse of the wicked rich 
man regarded her ever afterwards, when they saw her sitting 
calmly in the very middle of her meadow, rather as though she 
were God’s vengeance in a state of repose. 

One morning, when she had grown very old, her tiny ankles 
refused to carry her. The goat tugged uneasily at her rope 
while the dog wept real tears. Some neighbours came to the 
warm stable where Nanou slept on a very clean straw mattress 
between a bucket of fresh water and a round wholemeal loaf. 
Matinal and Coquette were chained to the foot of the bed. 

She said: “I’m not going to die straight away. Someone 
must go and tell M. Brinchanteau.” 

Nanou had saved a little money. Brinchanteau wanted to 

have her taken to hospital. She would have gone willingly but 

“Should I be able to take Coquette and Matinal with 

me. Certainly not,” said the butcher. “Then I’ll never go 
there.” ^ 

Some peasants who had felt the weight of her purse asked 
her If she would like to go and live with them. She accepted. 
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At the end of a month Brinchanteau went into the country 
to take her the small allowance he was paying her. The peasants 
didn’t want to let him see Nanou, but he insisted. His insistence 
caused considerable embarrassment. The peasants appeared to 
be looking everywhere for Nanou, even under the table where 
they all knew perfectly well that she was not to be found. The 
butcher became angry. The youngest of the peasants, who 
seemed a mild sort of fellow, came over to him and said: “I 
didn’t want to do it. It was Father. She’s in the cellar.” 

Brinchanteau didn’t explode because he wanted them to let 
him see her. 

He went down the cellar. 

Nanou was sitting in the dark. 

A ventilator very high up shed a yellow light on her. She 
sounded as though she were talking to herself. ‘‘Have sold the 
body of Our Lord Jesus Christ? To whom? To Pilaty, to 
Herody, to Barraby.’ Her voice had grown querulous and 
shrill like that of a dying bird; she must have been saying her 
rosary; her head wobbled as she bent over the beads. 

When she saw her master arrive she gave neither a cry of 
joy nor a moan. She said: “I knew quite well that I wasn’t 
going to die straight away.” 

Brinchanteau took her hands in his. They were icy cold: 
*‘I’m a bit cold,” she said; “I haven’t been like that for long. I 
hardly knew what it was, and then I said to myself: it must be 
‘the cold’. I’d never been cold ‘in all my life, in all my days’; it 
must mean that I’m going to die. Cold is death.” 

Then, suddenly emerging from a nightmare: “And Matinal? 
The ventilator is under the front door. I see ‘the poor thing’ 
come into the house. Each time he looks down into this hole. 
You’d think he guessed I’m here. He whines, he whines, and 
then he goes away. Ohl I’m not worried about him. He can 
earn his living, he can, by barking, and he sees the meadows, 
always the meadows. But an old woman like me who’s no good 
for anything except praying has quite enough to do with her 
rosary.” 

Brinchanteau flew into a rage with the peasant. 
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“And Coquette?” she asked. 

“She’s been ‘done in’,” the man said. 

“Poor little thing; she gave her milk; she fed me; Theo- 
phile was very fond of her; she deserved something better than 
that—she deserved at least a decent death.” 

The shepherdess wept over the misfortunes of those who 
belonged to her. She would have liked to ask after each of the 
sheep that she had left behind; she too knew them “nominatim”, 
each by its name. She only said; “There are only fifty now.” 
“They’ve lost the other three for you, that’s certain,” mur¬ 
mured Nanou with a sort of proud pity for her master who 
wouldn’t be able to replace her. 

But the peasant asked her, hypocritically, whether there was 
Mything she needed. “I’d like to see the meadows,” she said, 
“a tiny little piece of meadow, just enough to make a salad 
with, and then the sky, a corner the size of an animal’s eye. 
And nothing else.” 

After that Brinchanteau tried to lift her up, but she was half- 

embedded in the damp earth and a discouraging smell nearly 
suffocated him. ^ 

He asked the peasant to help him. 

The peasant answered angrily that she belonged to him, that 
he’d see about her, that she’d come to his house of her own free 
will, that she was all right where she was, and that she knew her¬ 
self what she was good for. 

Brinchanteau was quite strong enough to stand up to the 
peasant; he contented himself with deciding what he was going 
to do in his own mind: “I’U fetch the poHce. ” 

What good will that do?” said Nanou who seemed to have 

understood what was passing through his mind. “To-morrow 

1 shaU be dead. Now I’m cold. But come all the same at dawn 

wim TWophile so I can kiss him. I must at least kiss someone 
before I die.” 

Papa Brinchanteau promised to come back at dawn. 

As though fiUed with joy at the bottom of her black hole, 

N^ou murmured all night; 

To-morrow, in a meadow, under the sky . , 
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Suddenly she thought: 

“And then I have my prayer which keeps me amused.” 

She remembered that she hadn’t finished it when the 
butcher came in: 

“Look at my feet, my hands with holes in,” she began again, 
singing to herself, “my side, my right hand and my left hand, 
my head crowned with white thorn.” 

The next day, when Brinchanteau came back with a gen¬ 
darme and a carriage to take her away, Nanou the shepherdess 
was dead. 



Jules Supervielle 

THE RAPE OF EUROPA 


Translated bj Enid McLeod 

It was Juno s habit to wander every morning over the slopes 

of Olympus shouting: “Fidelity!” Everyone answered: 

Fidelity! And the beasts lowed or mewed their agree¬ 
ment. ® 

“You might at least answer like the rest,” she said one day to 
Jupiter. 

“I did answer.” 

“So low that I didn’t hear anything.” 

You know very well that if I shout it starts a thunderstorm. 

And the mortals are complaining that they’ve had a lot of rain 
lately.” 

Juno went on her way. stUl shouting : “Fidelity I” The satyrs 
who had ventured on to the slopes of Olympus answered with- 
out hesitanon: “FideUty, of course,” and Juno returned home 
thinking that all was well. 

Goddess had heard it said that 
adventures, was about to meta- 
mo^hose htmself once again. He had been discovered closely 

fo^^®.^ ‘^""ding- Not having 

siiht f 

she would^ '^elf, 

IsS off-chance: “Aren’t you 

Startled b^ pranks again?” And since the 

go on: 

I U wring your neck for you, and we’U soon see if that 
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doesn*t squeeze the name of your mistress out of your illus¬ 
trious beakP* 

Then, realizing her mistake: “Oh, I’m going crazy with it 
all! The most insignificant woman on earth is happier than L 
She can keep an eye on her man. But just try and do as much 
with a gentleman who’s omnipotent. If the fancy takes him, 
there isn’t a speck of dust or a star or an insect that can’t hide 
my husband. I wish I were a loose woman so that I could re¬ 
venge myself on him twenty times a day. But the trouble is I 
only like things that are absolutely innocent: women with 
child by their husband, the cries of legitimate new-born babes, 
a mother suckling her twins, the same mother blowing the 
noses of her other children, the smell of freshly-washed linen, 
and pots of ambrosia neatly ranged in the larder.” 

She was also fond of whispering advice, whose utter useless¬ 
ness she knew, in the ears of young girls on the threshold of 
their bridal chamber. It was her one vice. 

As for Jupiter, after marr)*ing Themis, then Eurynome, 
then Ceres, his own sister, then Mnemosyne, then Latona, 
another of his sisters, and finally Juno who was also his sister, 
he thought to himself: “These Immortals are always a bit 
dreary. They know they’ve got all time before them and so 
they never take the trouble to behave like real women once 
in a while.” 

And so, hiding behind a little wood, he said: “White!” and 
becamewhite. “Bull!” and became bull. “In the prime of life!” 
and he was a bull three years old. He then bellowed so as to get 
the feel of his new skin and its contents, and set off down the 
slopes of Olympus at a brisk trot. Congratulating himself on 
his new disguise he decided, as on former occasions, to test the 
reliability of his incognito by passing close to Juno. 

“There’s a well-proportioned bull!” she said. 

“That’s right, look me well over,” thought Jupiter. “You’ll 

never twig.” 

The bull bellowed and, just to show that he felt entirely at 

ease, the hypocrite urinated in front of Juno. 

“There’s a good boy,” said she. “I don’t feel at all anxious 
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with you. I know very well Jupiter would never dare to change 
himself into a bull after that time when I changed myself into a 
heifer. After all, my husband’s hardly as disrespectful as all 
that! All the same, one really should never let one’s brother 
marry one, even if he is Jupiter. What does a sister matter? 
When you’ve all been brought up together, you think nothing 
of deceiving one another.” 


The young Europa was playing on the shore with some 
friends. The pure white bull drew near her and then came 
gently to a standstill, like a monument to innocence and shy¬ 
ness. Full of wonder, the young girl moved away from her 
friends. 

“Why do you want to make me take you for a bull?” she 
asked. “You’re nothing of the sort. A lamb, that’s what you 
are. And I’m going to prove it to you by getting on your back. ” 

“See what comes of concealing one’s intentions,” thought 
Jupiter. 

“Now go for a little gallop. ” 

The bull did not wait to be asked twice, and galloped along 
the shore. He was so da 2 ed with happiness under his pure 
white skin that he got into the wrong register, and neighed 
instead of lowing. But the young girl was so joyful that she 
did not even notice. 

In the distance, Juno could be heard on her momine round* 
“FideUty! Fidelity!” 


Jupiter was pleased with his new skin and with the whole dis¬ 
guise. He was not one of those impulsive gods who become 
hdf this and half that, centaurs or ostrilions. All the same, he 
thought, if he was to remain a bull, his considerable weight 
and the clumsiness of his gestures would be a great drawback 
when it came to courting the young Europa. Why had he 
chos^ such a heavy animal for this first encounter? Would it 
not have been better to be a lamb or a butterfly? “But what if 
1 do w^t to be bestial, haven’t I every right?” “You certainly 
nave. “And what if I want to crush her with the whole weight 
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of my taurine body?’* “You can of course, but it won’t be very 
pretty.” “And if I don’t care a fig whether it’s pretty or not?” 
“Be careful, or you may spoil your own pleasure!” 

“Well I never!” said Juno, toiling up the slopes of Olympus. 
“Everyone’s talking of this bull, and I’m the only one who 
didn’t recognize my husband.” In her fury she opened all the 
gates of heaven to let the clouds out. 

“There she goes again,” thought Jupiter, “making it rain 
on my pleasures. Well, bull though I am, I’ll show her I’m 
not afraid of water.” 

When Europa found herself suddenly in the sea, she began 
to utter loud cries. The bull pitched and rolled a lot. To re¬ 
assure her, he turned a human face towards her at the end of 
his bull’s neck, but this only frightened her the more. So he 
became completely taurine again but, as his cargo of living 
flesh was really shifting about too much, he grew some strong 
fins on his flanks and thereafter advanced smoothly over the 
waves. 

Europa, thus abducted, thought herself mad, and not mad at 
all, daring and absolutely safe, adventurous and wonderfully 
prudent, while the nuptial bull floundered gravely along in the 
sea, where his august slaver added to the splendour of the 
foam. 

All at once the false ruminant halted, and the god took his 
place. He clasped the young girl in a long embrace. 

“By Zeus,” said Europa, “you have dishonoured me.” 

“By Zeus,” said he. “I am honour itself, I confer honour. 
Nothing about me can dishonour you. Even your modesty is 
safeguarded. I am the earth and the sky, the past and the future, 
and what is more, I love you.” 

True, Jupiter felt slightly ashamed at using such heavy guns 
for his conquests. But shame did not last long with him, any 
more than with the other gods, and a majestic good humour 

very soon ousted all other feelings. 

“And now what are you going to do with me?” said the 

young girl. 
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“Nothing more and nothing less, you are going to be my 
wife.” 

They were embracing again when Jupiter suddenly felt him¬ 
self being pricked and as it were hoisted up by some three¬ 
pronged thing. 

“Who has dared?” roared the God of Olympus. 

It was Neptune’s trident. 

“How could I have known?” asked the Sea King. “How 
could I have supposed the earth and the sky weren’t big enough 
to hide your affairs? You might at least have warned me.” 

As a matter of fact, Neptune had recognized his brother 
quite well. That exquisite girl, and the great bed of foam near 
^at bull’s hide, which still looked alive. . . . But he had 
wanted to point out that the sea belonged to him. 

“What a bore he is with this watery element of his,” said 
Jupiter, moving away. “Europa, you shall be my island wife. 
We’ll have a home of our own. And we’ll make love on dry 
land.” 

Europa was still wondering what these words meant when 
she found herself beside the King of the Gods in the middle of 
a quite new little archipelago which had just risen from the sea. 
There were palm trees on it, and birds and domestic animals, 
and a beautiful, pure white house at whose door stood smiling 
slaves, the whole thing still dripping with sea water, and await¬ 
ing orders. 

Jupiter would have been very late back for supper that 
mght if he had not hidden the sun behind the clouds and made 
it stand still for two hours. It was his way of putting the clock 
back. And it was so well done that not a single astronomer nor 
a single housewife noticed it. Neither did the farm labourers. 
It happened when they were getting the hay in and they all 
said to each other: “Who would have thought we should have 
nmshed it to-day? We certainly have put our backs into it!” 

When the King of the Gods got home to dinner on the 
Olympus, he had made up his mind to reply shortly. 
Divine labours,” if ever his wife asked him what he had been 
doing. But Juno was not there to receive him, and the King of 
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the Gods realized from the stubborn silence of his servants 
that his chief spouse knew all about his adventure. 

“After ail, I really don’t see why I bother with these dis¬ 
guises. Haven’t I every right?” 

All the same, he decided to be more cunning in future and, 
by way of a beginning, not to give the snowy-footed Juno the 
present he had brought back for her: a pure-white bedside- 
mat, his own bull’s hide. 
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PROFESSOR DARINE 



Translated by J. Maclaren-Koss 


A flight of starlings wheeled above the first barrack-hut, then 
spread out in a quivering mesh across the sky. 

Doucet’s ga2e became lost in the limpid blue. Life had no 
more weight than a dream. Was he really Doucet, the little 
subaltern of No. 11 Company, Doucet the solicitor’s clerk, 


Doucet from Arcis-sur-Cure, son of the Blanc-Pignon inn¬ 
keeper? 

Doucet’s comrades were not men, but khaki-coloured pup¬ 
pets, grotesquely twitching, shapeless blots on the grey and 
yellow stretch of soil scraped bare. They had faces like blurred 
masks. Their mouths opened, their eyes hollowed inward, im¬ 
personal and vague. The sky was pitilessly blue, unmoving, 
oppressive. 


With muscles rigid, arms pressed tightly down the length of 
his body, head held high, jaws clamped tight, Doucet shut his 
eyes in an effort to stop himself thinking any more, to stem the 
di22y inner flux of time. 

Gross, red and green, porcine, apoplectically furious, the 
feldwebel passed down the ranks. A smell of sweet tobacco, 
boot-polish and damp flour made Doucet wrinkle up his 
nostrils. He turned his head aside: “Dreissigl” counted the 
feldwebel, striking Doucet’s belt-buckle with his forefinger. 
The subaltern flushed, burning with a sudden anger. When the 
German had gone by, Doucet felt an urge to spit on the curved 
rim of his enormous cap. 

The numbers were correct. Pencil in hand, flustered and 
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grumbling, the German N.C.O.s went into a huddle, compared 
notes jubilantly; then formed their dressing opposite the 
Frenchmen. They were waiting for the officer in charge. 

From the outer ranks, from elbow to elbow, eye to eye, 
mouth to mouth, a jeering murmur ran through the line like a 
ripple on water: Piggy was on his way. With short steps he 
trotted towards the centre of the parade. His bayonet flapped 
against his knees; he had no belt, and the small mound of his 
belly shone, tepid, greenish and obscene. Piggy’s jowls over¬ 
flowed on his collar, and the greedy arrogance of his tilted 
snout seemed to attract the sly malice of the sun. 

Brusquely the German halted, saluted, bowed thrice, waited 
for the French colonel to return his salute, bowed three more 
times, tumed-about with heels together, and stepped out to¬ 
wards his N.C.O.s, who awaited him with chin up and hands 
on their thighs,.- •' 

The feldwebel handed him an envelope. As if from a sur¬ 
prise-packet, Piggy pulled out of it some sheets of paper, stuck 
his nose in them, lifted it again, and howled in a high guttural 
voice the distortion of a French name. 

“Darine. . . I Darinel” 

Nobody stepped out of the ranks. The Frenchmen exchanged 
glances, nudged one another covertly, started up a subdued 
buzz of laughter. 

“Darinel” 

“I say, Darin, it’s probably you he’s after,” Doucet sug¬ 
gested to the man next him. 

“He can go on bawling! I’ll answer only when he pro¬ 
nounces my name as it should be pronounced.” 

“Professor Darinel” 

Some were openly laughing, banging each other in the ribs 
from the centre rank upward. Strident whistles, even farmyard 
noises and pig-like grunts could be heard. 

Piggy advanced threateningly. Then, spreading like the 
sound of a waterfall or torrent, came peals of laughter quickly 
smothered, muffled catcalls and hissing. Piggy halted, flushed 
red, puffed out his throat, hesitated for a few interminable 
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seconds between his fury and the desire to pretend he’d heard 
nothing, right-turned, took three paces toward the colonel and 
howled, with convulsively working jaws: 

“I want Captain-Professor Darine; he has no official regis¬ 
tration number yet!” 

Through clenched teeth, little Doucet muttered: 

“Go on, Darin, do or we’ll be stuck here till Doomsday.” 

Darin frowned, lowered his forehead, squared his shoulders 
like someone getting ready for a fight, and growled out in 
answer: 

“My name’s not Darine. I’m not a Professor: I don’t know 
what he means by Professor. And if I’ve no official registration 
number, that suits me fine!” 

The tall Darin had chosen the top bunk. All day long he 
remained seated up there, his head near the ceiling, his feet, 
heavy and ill-shod, dangling loosely at the end of skinny legs. 

Down below, the hut swarmed, dark, smoky and unwhole¬ 
some. Darin looked like a heron hovering over a marsh. 
Doucet himself lay stretched out on the lower bunk. 

“We don’t get enough grub,” he’d say. “It’s best to reduce 

one’s movements to a minimum. I don’t want to do like some 

chaps and give Jerry the satisfaction of seeing me pass out on 
parade.” 

Sometimes Darin would start to speak. Nobody knew who 
Darin was talking to, and Doucet was never sure that it was to him. 

Nearly every evening—the sentries having pushed the shut- 
ters to and dropped heavy iron bars across them from outside, 
me hut was plunged in darkness, the electricity always late in 
being turned on—Darin would begin: 

Here come the Stukas. . . . It’s time for the Stukas. . . . 

A squadron of four, no, a squadron of six! Ah, maybe a squad¬ 
ron of eight!” » / 4 

u snatch up a piece of wood, a ruler or a pencil, 

hold It horizontally, suddenly swoop with it, raise it, swoop 
owi^ raise it again . . . his elbow lifted high, fingers 
clenched, eyes glowing almost fiercely. 
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“The first wave’s coining over!” 

And Darin, tight-lipped, would imitate the shrill whistling 
screech of a plane diving on to its target, then bang his heel 
three times against the partition. . . . 

“The bombs! The bombs! The bombs!” 

He’d smile, wildly and happily, and after a moment’s pause, 
start up again; “The second wave’s coming over. . . !” 

The first time, Doucet had propped himself up on his elbow 
approvingly: “Bravo, Darin, you’ve got it dead right!” Some 
of their other hut-mates had also smiled in approval: “Dead 
right, Darin, dead right!” 

Even old Marvin had momentarily stopped learning the 
German dictionary by heart to say, nodding tds grey head: 

“Yes, that’s it, Darin! But the day’ll surely come when it’s 
their turn to take it on the chin!” 

Next day Doucet was surprised to hear Darin begin all over 
again; but he’d neither moved nor said anything. The day after 
that, he’d made a gesture of annoyance, for he himself was 
busily, with closed eyes and hands pressed over his temples, 
trying to conjure up the familiar image of the Blanc-Pignon 
Inn, the ripening vine above the glass porch and his mother’s 
face in the blue shadow of the doorway. On the fourth day, 
he’d laughed gently: 

“Here, Darin, can’t you change the record? You’re getting 
on our tits!” 

After that, he’d said no more. He had rcaliaed that imitating 
the sound and fury of the Stukas was as legitimate an occupa¬ 
tion, for anyone who’s bored, as dreaming of the former de¬ 
lights of one’s home or family. 

Darin, in other respects, talked very little. One never heard 
him, at table, join in any of the burning discussions in which 
each man refashioned the war, refashioned his own war, 
abolished France’s past, rebuilt her future, and redistributed 
our alliances and friendships. Darin stayed perched up on his 
cot, aloof, his head in the smoky shadow of the ceiling. 

From time to time, however, he would knock on Doucet’s 
partition and, clinging with one hand to the criss-cross of bed- 
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boards, lean down towards the darkened box at the bottom of 
which the subaltern lay stretched. Smiling with all his big 
white teeth exposed, his eyes merry, blue, and childlike, he’d 
say in a tone of blandishment or entreaty; 

“Come up here, Doucet, my boy. I’m going to tell you a 
story.” 

Doucet always obeyed. 

Darin had commanded a company of Senegalese riflemen. 
He spoke their lingo fluently. But no trace of sarcasm, irony, 
or even wit, ever entered into his recitals. All his stories were 
very simple. His heroes, the blacks, would have recognized 
their own selves in this lucid adherence to the truth. 

Darin’s favourite story—and, to enact it, Darin got down off 
his bed and took up a stance, his legs straddled, facing Doucet 
who adopted an expression of awed astonishment—was the 
tale of a disembowelling. 

‘ In the forest of Inor, one morning in May. The German 
was unarmed. Suliman advanced upon him, backed him up 
against a tree-trunk. The German set his teeth, his clenched 
fists level with his shoulders, eyes luminous and mad. Suliman 
blew in his face, laughed, grinned wryly, blew again. Sweat 
was starting out on the German’s temples, and you could see 
his Adam s apple going up and down, painful and swollen. 
Suliman went on laughing, grinning wryly, and blowing. 
Finally, the German’s panic seemed to subside, his muscles 
relaxed, and the terror clutching him by the throat loosened its 
grip, he was just about to smile. . . . Suddenly, with a last 
flash of teeth, gleaming white like the stones on a river-bed, 
Suliman thrust his knife deep, deep, into the German’s stomach 
. . . then, with a single twist of his arm, shoulder and body, 
he drew it upwards, laying the man open like a rabbit.” 

And Doucet would stare at Darin duplicating the murderous 
gesture, 

I^m’s clenched fist thrust deep, deep in; then he straight- 
^ed, drawn upwards by the tug on his whole arm and shoul¬ 
der and body, which was twisted aslant by the strain. 
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The dull days, the colourless months, the years went by. 

Like the branches of a tree petrified by frost, Darin’s habits 
crystallized. Darin was no longer a man, but a rigid articulate 
automaton, wound up for all time and set in motion with the 
pitiless regularity of clockwork. 

Doucet strove, like the others, to maintain the illusion of the 
past, the old, real life. He tried hard to keep his plans, desires 
and passions alive. United with the rest, he managed to hold at 
bay, so he thought, the darkness of these days without purpose 
or future. 

He remained faithful to Darin. He had easily obtained his 
comrades’ promise no longer to interrupt the Professor when 
he imitated the Stukas two or three times a day. He listened to 
the Senegalese stories. He watched Darin’s murderous panto¬ 
mime. He smiled when a smile was required, he admired when 
admiration was necessary, he registered indignation or fear at 
the right moments. 

Moreover, in the morning (and this was a habit contracted by 
Darin at the start of the second winter) Doucet, serving his 
friend with coffee, would listen patiently to a detailed recon¬ 
struction of the dreams he’d had the night before. 

Dreams born of a poverty-stricken imagination. Sterile 
dreams. Paltry, machine-made dreams, as sad and spiritless as 
the engine of an old disused car. 

Darin, back in the third form at school, had pointed out, in 
ten Latin translations, the same wilful howlers to ten stupid 
classmates. Returning home in an overcrowded suburban 
train, Darin found, at the lodge-gates, that he’d forgotten his 
key. Darin’s charwoman had polished the parquet with some 
stuff meant for cleaning the silver, and she’d done the silver¬ 
ware with floor-polish. 

D arin was getting old. His chin was the first thing to 
collapse. By dint of being propped up in his palms for so long 
during his periods of silence, it hung down when Darin walked 
about, like an old army-boot on the foot of an infantryman. 
Then it was the eyelids, especially the lower ones, that drooped 
red and open, spilling a continual overflow of cold tears on to 
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his cheeks. Then you could see Darin’s hair become stiff and 
lustreless, go grey, yellow, white, and fall out. Like rotting 
fruit on a tree stripped by winter, Darin’s teeth also fell out 
one by one. His smile no longer lit up: it revealed only 
blackened stumps. 

From time to time, when his teeth gave Darin trouble, 
Doucet scrounged a linen thread with his margarine-ration, 
and tied it, one end round the stump, the other to the end of 
the bed—then he abruptly jabbed the point of a knife towards 
Darin’s eyes; Darin threw his head back, the thread tightened, 
the tooth jumped out and came bouncing back off the foot¬ 
board of the bed. Darin spat a little blood into his handker¬ 
chief. t 

His cheeks sank in towards his empty mouth. Then they 
wrinkled and dried up, stretched tight like leather tanned in the 
sun. At length, the thousand wrinkles of his face fused together 
to form two deep pits, two mighty black scars that ran from 
Darin’s eyes down to his chin. 

Brutal, triumphant, with yellow sunlight falling from a high 
blue sheet of sky, summer came to Mecklenberg a few days 
after the last snows had thawed away. 

In shorts, pants, singlets, even stark naked, they passed the 
day roasting on blankets, looking up at the sky and the niggard 
crops mming yellow too soon beyond the barbed wire. 

Darin himself was busy sweating. He sweated even on cool 
mghts. He sweated with tight lips and clenched hands, stretch¬ 
ing his meagre joints that crackled. And by day, crouched at the 
foot of the hut, wrapped in his greatcoat, his feet covered with 
a filthy blanket, forage-cap pulled down over his ears, head 
lowered, neck straining horizontally like a dog’s, his thin 
shoulder-blades sticking out, Darin shivered and sweated 
under the harsh sun, facing the immense open countryside, 
alone, silent and lost in his uncouth daydreams. 

Doucet, alarmed, went to the medical officer, Captain 

Brochet: “Have a look at my friend. Please. I think he’s really 

m. It s your duty, sir. Something ought to be done about him. 
Please. Please. . . 
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Emotion, anxiety, made Doucet clumsy in his approach. 
Brochet dismissed him curtly: 

‘‘You’re not a doctor, are you, eh? The Red Cross is send¬ 
ing me an X-ray machine. Everybody’ll be put under it. Syste¬ 
matic examination by X-ray. D’you hear? Sys-te-matic. Don’t 
worry. The really sick, my dear fellow, are often the very ones 
who don’t look it. Your friend Darin’s probably no more ill 
than you or I.” 

Unlike most things that prisoners are expecting and that 
never turn up, the X-ray apparatus was delivered to the camp 
and the officers, shirts hanging down over their trousers, 
braces dangling about their knees, queued up in Brochet’s 
waiting-room. They joked with the swaddies. Those who were 
ticklish were duly tickled. Caps got pinched too, but this end- 
of-term atmosphere was all put on, without real gaiety: a 
heavy pretence of having fun. . . . 

Darin was not among those recommended by Brochet for 
observation and special treatment. But was Brochet able to 
interpret the pictures on his screen? Could he recognize, be¬ 
hind the thorax’s black cage, the grey speckled patches that 
threatened the lungs? 

One morning, at the first nip of autumn, as Doucet climbed 
up on a footstool to listen to the everlasting recital of Darin’s 
dreams, Darin turned over on his creaking mattress to say: 

“Sod Piggy! I’m not going on roll-call. Not any more.” 

Doucet tried persuasion. He took up a soft, animated yet 
cautious tone. He waxed lyrical over the comforts of the sick¬ 
bay. He proffered his greatcoat and, for perhaps the umpteenth 
time, his thickest jersey and brand-new clogs, made of stout 
leather and wood. 

“No!” Darin answered. “No! Sod Piggy; sod Brochet; sod 
’email; and sod you, too . . 

Doucet went along to the colonel’s office. A sense of injustice 
rankled in him: he was choking with rage. 

The officers to accompany the body of Captain Darin to his 
grave had been selected by the colonel, as deputy Camp Com- 
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mandant. First of all, there were to be those from Darin’s own 
regiment. . . . But it was ages since Darin had spoken to any 
of them, and they in turn had ceased to know Darin. For them, 
he no longer had any true reality. The man they’d known was 
Darin as he once was: a living man, full of passion, rage, 
laughter, fear, who may even have had love-affairs. . . . The 
Colonel had also detailed the two senior officers in Darin’s hut: 
a hypochondriacal half-colonel, who had too many imaginary 
worries of his own to trouble about those of others, or even to 
be conscious of their existence; and a mayor who only used the 
hut to eat and sleep in, since, ail day and every day, from can¬ 
teen to exercise-yard and from hut to hut, he ceaselessly sought, 
with others addicted to the same vice, to get up interminable 
games of bridge. 

Yet the colonel hadn’t detailed Doucet, the only one who 

really knew Darin, Darin of the Stukas and stories, Darin of the 

disembowelling, the Darin who dreamed and sweated. The 

only one who, day after day, had watched Darin’s skull shrink, 

fall in, and change colour. The only one who’d treated Darin 

with never-failing pity and consideration. The only one with 

enough fraternal fortitude to listen throughout four years to 

the same empty dreams, the same threadbare stories, the same 

tiresome twaddle, stubbornly served up over and over again. 

The only one who’d done something for Darin, something 

warm and personal, something that formed a bond between 
them. 

Everybody in the hut, of course, had realized this straight¬ 
away. Inffignant cries had rung out^ fists were slammed on the 
table, ^d insults were called down on the colonel and his staff 
. . . they didn’t know a damned thing, had no idea how others. 

Uved, they applied rules and regulations as if they were still in 
a garrison orderly-room. 

old bastard!” fat Larcou had 
shouted; A chair-bome bastard like all those who’ve more 
than ffiree pips up!” and, as he said this, the fat man had glared 
round at the major’s bunk, though he wasn’t in it and wouldn’t 
even have raised an eyebrow had he been there. 
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Well, Doucet was going to complain. Doucet was going to 
demand, to insist upon, his right to escort to the graveside the 
friend whom he’d had the kindness to listen to for four years 
and whose faith in life had been sustained by his forbearance. 

Next day, Doucet went with the others to iie cemetery. 

The first November snow shone mellow, soft and glossy as 
the plumage of some polar bird. On the meadow-gates and the 
stiff and listless boughs, it shed a magic glow. 

The cemetery was sheltered by a brick wall, ravaged and lep¬ 
rous with the damp. It looked, in the centre of the limitless 
plain, like a wreck abandoned on the high seas. 

It was a new cemetery, and the array of fir-trees that had 
been planted along the wall had died before they had time to 
grow. Dim, ill-kept paths strayed off into the shadowy fields. 
The grave was so shallow it seemed to Doucet that Darin 
would lie too close to the snow and might feel the cold. 

They were awaiting the body. The major and the colonel 
were stamping their feet. They’d cleaned their boots with great 
care. The colonel’s leggings, brand-new, showed up all the 
more the faded shabbiness of his old greatcoat. The major’s 
kipiy the handsome blue kepi of a rifle-brigade, bound in red 
and trimmed with gold braid, conjured up countries full of 
bright colour, Mediterranean crossings, radiant blue skies and 
burning suns. 

Doucet’s thoughts strayed from the narrow grave. Diverted 
by the gold and the colourful images, he saw, as through a dia¬ 
phanous veil, the shining hours of the past, the sunlit, almost 
light-hearted bustle of officers and men, behind the lines in 
September 1939. His memory evoked the spruce uniforms, the 
black and the red-peaked caps, the blue berets like the petals of 
flowers, the white gloves and yellow top-boots, the swagger- 
sticks, the sabres, the polished cross-belts, the gold and silver 
spurs—the whole caboodle of aristocratic elegance and swank 
that had been the French army, the fine army so sure of itself, 
the army that was going off to win the war. . . . 

The gate of the cemetery opened at last and the German 
ammunition-cart that bore the coffin came creakingly in. 
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Its circular tarpaulin bellied out like a sail. The little black 
horses, too plump of body and spindle-shanked, wore floating 
manes and long tails yellowing at the tip. Four green-clad 
soldiers followed, with shining helmets and rifles slung. 

The Abbe Renaudin’s greatcoat was covered by a black and 
silver chasuble which seemed, as if by some strange foppery, to 
match his black boots and silver spurs. A fatigue-party of 
prisoners from the other ranks lowered the bier on ropes and 
let it slide down into the hole. The German soldiers exchanged 
glances, pulled the butts of their guns against the hip, came to 
attention, and fired three thin salvoes, rending the otherwise 
untroubled air. The silence of the countrj'side seemed after¬ 
wards merely more oppressive, frozen, and dead. 

The fatigue-men took up their shovels. Doucet’s eyelids 
stung as if he’d been gazing too long into a fire. The abbe 
sketched on the ashen skyline an immense sign of the 
cross. 

Doucet suddenly turned about. The others, who no doubt 
were secretly wondering at what precise point they should 
abandon their attitude of prayer, fell into step beside him. The 
colonel heaved a sigh of relief. 

They returned to camp by a road with a high bank, bordered 
by apple-trees which the force of winter gales had bowed to¬ 
wards the west, their tops streaming out like torch flames in a 
wind. Two of the German soldiers marched in front, two be¬ 
hind. The French officers straggled along, stooping, with 
shoulders hunched and fists thrust deep into their pockets; they 
looked exaedy what they were: prisoners, in disgrace. 

It was a long way from the cemetery to the camp. 

More than three years had passed since Doucet had walked 
so far in a straight line. When there were no more apple-trees 
along the roadside, he became frightened, caught between the 
two expanses of white meadow, that he might be seized by a 
dizzy fit. In his weakened state, the world seemed too big, too 
big for him. The sharp, cold air assailed him from all sides at 
once. The air was too rarefied, it burnt his lungs . . . Doucet 
had walked on ahead: he slackened his pace, then squeezed 
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himself tightly in among the rest, as if seeking protection from 
the open spaces, protection from freedom itseE 

When the double, barbed-wire gates had closed behind him 
once more, when he"d regained the stinking smoky hut and 
stretched himseE out in his dark lair, he felt comforted and 
reassured, like a child who, having been lost or after a long 
separation, finds itseE back at the maternal breast. 

Doucet still felt in the top bunk, like an inseparable and 
lighter twin, the presence of the comrade who'd left him and 
gone away for good. Despite himseE, Doucet put up a hand, 
scratched on the wood, and waited. No one answered, of 
course; yet three, four times maybe, Doucet renewed the 
attempt. 

The morning went by. Doucet wouldn’t have to share his 
potatoes at lunch with Darin. He wouldn’t have to take them 
out of water, peel enough for two, cut up enough for two, at 
the bottom of a mess-tin. . . . As he began to prepare his meal, 
Doucet was overtaken by a vast childish grief, welling softly 
up from some hidden spring inside him; he dropped the knEe, 
pushed aside the fork, the salt, the mess-tin and, swallowing his 
tears, ate his potatoes as a peasant bites into an apple, scrunch¬ 
ing up even the skin. Cold and floury, they tasted of dust and 
ashes. 

The afternoon got into gear. Doucet couldn’t have said 
whether the hours seemed short or unendurably spun out. 
There was the usual grey daylight. The snow on the ground, 
the leaden sky, the smoke in the barrack-hut, all combined to 
make it even dingier. Doucet went out in the corridor. At first 
he paced up and down absently, empty of thought, even of 
actual grief. His soul appeared to him like one of those huge 
blighted autumn fields in which the stubble never stops moul¬ 
dering. 

He missed Darin as one might miss a limb, like a part of his 
flesh that had been cut away, leaving a scar which, however, 
would no longer give pain. Perhaps Darin had never existed. 
Was Darin, after all, any more than a story a hundred times 
told, a handful of wretched, dusty dreams, ^e same every day 
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—a scratching on the wood of the upper bunk? Many things 
and none of them a certainty. 

The corridor was narrower at the end because the quarters 
that housed the German guards gave on to those of the 
prisoners. In this cramped space, suddenly—he hadn^t heard 
him emerge because he was paying no attention to anything— 
Doucet found himself face to face with Piggy. 

“Professor Darine is dead?” 

“Dead.” 

Piggy raised his head to look at Doucet, put his hands be¬ 
hind him, and, adopting an air of compassion: 

“War is sadl” 

“Sadi” 

Peggy’s eyes weren’t those of a man. Piggy was as strange to 
Doucet as those familiar objects we have used so often that 
we are no longer aware of their peculiarities or even their 
shape. Only the smell of sweet tobacco, boot-polish, and flour, 
the German smell, reminded Doucet that he was facing an 
enemy. 

Mechamcally—neither brain nor will dictated the action, 
he wasn’t even aware of what he was doing—Doucet brought 
out his knife. Piggy, his snout lifted, looked at him inquiringly. 
Doucet was holding his knife at arm’s length, level with his 
pocket, on a level with Piggy’s belly. 

Doucet made a painful grimace, then twisted his mouth into 
a smile, puckering up his eyelids like a Mongolian’s. Piggy was 
still watching him with curiosity, perhaps a slight uneasiness. 

And suddenly Doucet thrust the knife deep, as Darin used to 
say, deep into the pit of the German’s stomach; then, with a 
single twist of his arm, shoulder and body, he drew it up¬ 
wards, laying the man open like a rabbit. 
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Translated by Jean Stewart 


1 he Big Tramp lay at anchor in the middle of the Bay of Zaca- 
tucan, under a leaden weight of sunshine. Everybody was 
asleep both on board and on shore, except for three men who 
were playing cards in the captain’s cabin. To keep out the 
scorching air the porthole had been screwed down like the lid 
of an autoclave, and the cabin smelt of stale dirty linen. The 
captain sat on his low berth and flung down his cards on to an 
old blanket, grunting like a woodcutter; opposite him Ramon 
the mulatto, who kept a ba2aar on the coast, and a plump, dap¬ 
per little Chinaman were squatting on the floor. 

Captain Bacon was a fair-skinned elderly man whose un¬ 
shaven cheeks had a sandpapery glint and whose neck hung in 
flabby wrinkles like a deflated goitre. He spoke in a queer little 
husky, childish voice with occasional senile mumblings due to 
his toothless gums: “All right 1 ” he said, without showing his 
cards, “Tve lost.’* 

He picked up a bit of paper from the washstand, sucked the 
point of a pencil deliberately and then made one last cross 
against the last line; with those eighty drums of flour, the 
whole of his cargo was lost now. He dropped the Big Tramp’s 
bill of lading on to the blanket with a half-hearted attempt to 
smile like a good loser. He re-lit his fag-end with a shaking 
hand, then got up to unscrew the porthole and kicked open the 
cabin door to let in a little air. All that came in was a feeble puff 
of warmth and the drowsy, guttural hum of hens clucking in 
their cages. He had staked the poultry too, of course, with half- 
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a-do2en kegs of beef, and lost the lot with four jacks. Well, 
that was that. And it was all very odd. Captain Bacon had 
always loathed gambling, for it made his head ache and, when¬ 
ever he lost, he had indigestion for a week and a buzzing in his 
ears. And now, to-day, he had rushed in like a lunatic and got 
hopelessly involved in a desperate game. It had come over him 
unexpectedly, like a fit. He felt as if a king-pin had snapped 
somewhere in the mysterious depths of his being, and some¬ 
thing vital had abruptly given way, as though worm-eaten. It 
must be old age. Some people seem to grow old quite suddenly 
like that, between their ten o’clock rum and their twelve o’clock 
tafia. And this sudden craze for gambling was just like some 
senile collapse; it was disgusting, he had lost all self-control 
and was letting everything go, like an incontinent old dod¬ 
derer. 

The others were scribbling their little private accounts on 
the floor with a bit of chalk, blowing aside the fag-ends. The 
captain’s moist, bleared gaze rested for a moment on Ramon’s 
frizzy mop of hair, against which big, twisted ears stood out, 
and then on the thick strong stubble covering the Chinaman’s 
head, at the back of which he noticed an oblong bald spot, 
about the size of a melon-seed—was it a scar, or a patch worn 
bare by the pressure of some old obsession, or a moth-hole? 
Who cared, anyway I 

Captain Bacon focused his weary eyes again, drew at his 
fag-end, and envisaged his hold empty, his ship in ballast, his 
customers swindled, himself ruined. “Fancy getting into such 
a fix at sixty-eight, when you’ve got pulfy legs covered with 
running ulcers and not even a couple of stumps in your mouth 
to hold a pipe with. . . . You bloody old fool. Bacon, you 
make me sick!” he breathed between limp Ups as he picked 
up an old towel. Meticulously, he wiped his chest through the 
opening of his shirt, then his armpits, finally his face, so that a 
trace of sour sweat was left on the corner of his Ups. He threw 

away the rag, drank a mouthful of rum and bent down to pick 
up his cards. 

Are we going on?” asked Ramon in some surprise. 
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“Sure,” said the captain, tearing up his cards, “but not with 
these. We’ll think up something else.” 

He flung the fragments under his berth, except for a scrap 
off one of the clubs which he rolled up into a spill to clean his 
ears with. 

“But what are you staking?” asked the Chinaman. 

“The ship against eight hundred dollars.” 

This was going a bit far. 

“O.K., well, then, the ship against her cargo,” said the cap¬ 
tain, laying his hand on the bill of lading, “The craft against 
what’s in her, will that do?” 

“And what shall we play? Dice? Double or quits, or San¬ 
tiago, or strip-jack-naked?” 

“Or shove-ha’penny, or Biki-boka, or heads and tails? 
That’s not tiring,” suggested the mulatto. 

“We’ll play Fly, this lot’s worth it,” said the Chinaman, 
raising his little eyes, narrow slits that showed no whites. “Is 
there somewhere we can go?” 

“The sick-bay; there’s wire gau2e over the porthole.” 

“What about a fly?” asked Ramon, staring at the ceiling. 

“Come on.” 

On deck it was like a furnace, and the floor scorched their 
feet through their canvas sandals. The captain stopped for an 
instant, settled the peak of his cap and waved his arm. 

“All the same,” he said, “you realize what the stake is? A 
little brig with a new main-mast of Honduras pine, and 
shrouds with lanyards, and she was caulked less than a year ago. 
With a touch of paint in two or three places you’ll have a ship 
as good as new. And as for the sails ...” 

“Where’s the fly?” said Ramon. 

The captain looked at the mulatto and shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Clearly, you don’t look as if you wanted to talk about 
ships,” he said. “If you win this one,” he went on, aiming a 
kick at the companion hatch, “you’ve presumably got no in¬ 
tention of sailing her ...” 

“The fly!” said the Chinaman with a suave smile that sent a 
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gleam over his horrid, sausage-smooth skin, the sort of skin 
you’d have liked to smack if only you’d been ten years younger, 
and had legs without ulcers and two or three stumps to grit 
your teeth with. 

The captain led them along the portside as far as the store¬ 
room. As soon as he opened the door they heard a buzzing 
swarm in the darkness, that smelt of closed-in brine. He 
merely had to thrust his hand into the mass to catch a fly, and 
when the Chinaman had taken three lumps of sugar they went 
back to the fore. The captain stopped in the shadow of the 
mainmast to rub his leg a bit, then he raised his head and ran 
his eye along the slack halyards. “I called her a brig,” he said, 
“but that’s not quite correct, for she’s got a spanker on her 
foremast, there’s no royal sail to her mainmast, her boom’s 
fixed like a fore-and-aft schooner and the whole thing’s guyed 
like a Barbados schooner. ...” He waved his arms as he 

spoke, keeping his fist clenched over the fly, which tickled his 
palm. 

Come along,” said the Chinaman, “it’ll get excited and 
spoil the game.” 

They reached the deck house and went into the cubby-hole 

that the captain called a sickbay because it contained a small 

medicme chest and a tin spittoon. The carpenter had taken to 

spenc^g his spare time there making rosaries out of tropical 

fishes eyes. The pink eyes of the Panama mackerel marked the 

Paternosters. He had plenty of custom in the Mexican part of 

California. The walls of the cubby-hole were bedecked with 

wreaked rosaries, and the captain kicked aside a cardboard lid 

on which wWte fish-eyes were spread out to dry. Ramon dosed 

the door and the Chinaman screwed up the porthole because 

he ha^d nouced a tear in the wire gauze. All three sat down 

round a folding table, each in front of his lump of sugar, and 

the captain stretched out his arm and let go of the fly. Now it 

was up to the fly to choose its lump of sugar and nominate the 
winner. 

The fly began by jazzing round the four comers of the cabin 
and then flew up and collided with the roof; then it settled on 
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the little medicine chest to rest its wings and rub its legs to¬ 
gether. The mulatto and the Chinaman stared at it unblinking, 
their heads stiff and their ears still; but the captain, who was 
not entitled to turn round, had to make do with following the 
two men’s gaze. The fly started off again, circled round 
Ramon’s ears, flew off to sniff at the rosaries, explored two or 
three dried fish-eyes, found nothing edible there, darted back 
under the Chinaman’s nose, then turned back sharply as if it 
had smelt something good, zigzagged over Ramon’s lump of 
sugar and then suddenly zoomed off towards the ceiling. It 
apparently found something interesting there, for it setded, 
and then wandered off in a quiet leisurely fashion as though it 
were quite satiated. It picked without zest at a few dry specks 
of dirt and paused to stare down, deliberately, at the upturned 
eyes of the three men who were gazing at it ecstatically as 
though it were a rare butterfly or a cherub clinging to the 
ceiling. The Chinaman’s opaque, lifeless eyes were at last show¬ 
ing a streak of white. The mauve-tinged eyes of the mulatto 
were fixed in a tense hypnotic stare. The captain’s eyes were 
unsteady, with a bilious film clouding their blue. 

After about five minutes the fly dropped like a lark over the 
table and began to buzz from one to the other in wide sweeping 
curves. Sometimes it seemed to be the plaything of those three 
sets of eyes which attracted it each in turn with equal force, 
without being able to detain it; sometimes, on the other hand, 
it led the dance, taking malicious delight in wearying the eyes 
that trailed after it, in making three hearts throb and beading 
three brows with sweat. So far it seemed to favour the China¬ 
man, who had an amazing faculty for keeping stiU. He sat as 
motionless as a piece of furniture and seemed determined not 
to breathe before the end of the game. “I might have guessed,” 
the captain thought, *‘he looks like a sort of fly-charmer; aU 
those fcUows have a bit of the fakir in them.” He himseff was 
rather worried because his stuffed nostrils obliged him to 
breathe through his mouth and that might perhaps make the 
atmosphere round his lump of sugar rather unpleasant. 

The fly disappeared, and they waited patiently for ten whole 
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minutes; then, by common consent, they decided to make a bit 
of a ruction, and the fly reappeared, with a lovely mellow hum. 
They froze into stillness again. It made two or three frenzied 
swerves, charged wildly into the mulatto’s fuzz of hair, got 
free with an angry buzz and dropped down in front of him, 
beside his lump of sugar. There was nothing to be heard out¬ 
side, not even ie lapping of waves, and this tense stillness made 
the sweat trickle down their ribs. The mulatto had a big drop 
hanging from his chin and his eyes were goggling down at the 
fly as it moved jerkily towards the sugar. But it must have felt 
the weight of that stare on its wings, and it seemed to grow 
suspicious of the treasure, as of a titbit used to bait a trap. It 
flew off. 

After trying in vain to baffle those three pairs of eyes that 
hounded it, the fly resigned itself to describing endless poly¬ 
gons at ceiling-level, as if it were training on a race-course. 
They could clearly distinguish the rise and fall of its buzzing 
flight and, far off over the bay, a few sea-gulls’ cries muffled 
by the heat. A pelican sailed by quite close to the porthole, and 
its huge shadow swept swiftly over the table. The captain had 
stopped staring at the fly, which made him dizzy, and was not 
looking at his opponents. The Chinaman, without raising his 
head, had turned his eyes up towards the ceiling; they were as 
flat as lentils and moved with tiny jerks between the plump 
folds of his eyelids. They’d do splendidly to thread as devil’s 
rosaries, the captain thought. The mulatto’s head was thrown 
back, his mouth agape, the skin on his throat taut, and from 
time to time his Adam’s apple moved laboriously up and down 
as he swallowed a big lump of impatience and anxiety. The 
captain looked at him with distaste, and then with contempt. 
He’d be cleverer himself, and think about something else. 

The best plan,” he decided, “is to sham indifference; if you 
get too excited it interferes with chance, and when you’ve 
challenged it to make a decision you’ve got to appear discreet 
and a trifle unconcerned.” Besides, he felt vaguely drowsy. He 
sat slumped down in his chair with his hands stretched out on 
either side of the lump of sugar: his legs were numb and his 
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shirt Stuck to his shoulder-blades with sweat; and the barely 
perceptible sound of the waves which had begun to lap against 
the sides of the ship set him dreaming. The B/g Tramp, loaded 
to her gunwale, was merrily shearing through the waves with 
her fine, newly-gilt cutwater, on a benevolent little wind; a gull 
was hovering round the dead bodies of the mulatto and the 
Chinaman swinging from the mainyard, and the crew were 
making bets: ‘Tt'll start with the Chink,^* said the port watch, 
“no, with the nigger,” said the starboard watch. And Captain 
Bacon stood in the sunshine laughing and shouting: “See 
what you can do when you’ve got thirty-two teeth, leg-muscles 
like steel springs and a tender little liver no bigger than my 
fist.” 

The captain opened his eyes because he felt the silence some¬ 
how impaired, the atmosphere more heavily charged; his 
bleared eyes roamed anxiously, and slowly settled on the 
Chinaman’s face, on which the fly was walldng. The minute 
feet pattered over the unlined forehead, a nice smooth surface 
covered with a fine layer of grease at which the insect sucked 
greedily here and there, with tiny jabs of its proboscis; under 
this subtle tickling torment the Chinaman maintained an ex¬ 
pression of serenity that implied the nervous system of a 
mollusc. The captain, on the other hand, through involuntary 
sympathy, felt impelled to scratch his forehead rather im¬ 
patiently, which earned him a shattering glare from the China¬ 
man: the fly had gone. It flew off to tease the half-caste by 
spinning a few spirals over his lump of sugar, and then came 
back to land on the pink shirt of the Chinaman, who dropped 
his eyes; he had no eyebrows and such sparse lashes that when 
his lids were lowered, taut and unwrinkled, they could scarcely 
be made out against the skin of his forehead. The captain 
yielded for a few moments to the fascination of this curious 
stump of a face, then it made him sick; he looked for the fly and 
saw it on the table, opposite the Chinaman, a couple of inches 
from the sugar. 

It drew nearer still, neat enough to touch it, then stopped, 
heaven knows why. Although it must have been steeped in the 
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smell of sugar and its proboscis must have been watering, it 
stood there motionless, on the alert, with one foot in the air, 
perhaps, like a setter. The silence had become so acute that the 
fly, too, had thought best to hold its breath. Aleanwhile the 
lapping waves must have congealed against the hull, and the 
distant gulls settled on the warm water, as silent as toy ducks 
in a bath-tub. The captain suddenly felt faint; his liver seemed 
to dilate and he thought that the motionless fly, round which 
his lifeless ga2e was floundering, would presently bore its way 
into his brain as into an over-ripe mango. He was hard put to it 
not to break up the whole thing with a great kick under the 
table. Go on then, you swine, take away my Big Tramps only 
let me drink one last tot of rum in her! 


Then, in the tense silence that seemed to sweat with strain 
and to swell with impatience, while Chance grew busy there, a 
slight creak sounded in the cabin and the fly bu2zed off. 

The captain looked round at the wall, where the sound came 


from. A joint had warped, owing to the heat no doubt. It was 
one of those countless little moans that wood makes as it swells 
or shrinks. The old ship had given her opinion, uttered her 
small cry of self-defence or indignant protest, just as her master 
was about to hand her over to the shopkeepers: “You old 
bastard. Bacon,” the Big Tramp creaked, “I’d planned a nice 
quiet end for you, a respectable end in the gurgling heart of a 
cyclone, and now I see you preparing to drag your wretched 
carcass through aU the muck on shore! Well, it’s your own 
look-out. But what happens to me in aU this? I shaU get some 
snotty little milksop stuck on my poop-deck, and he won’t 
know that I can sail on a wind like nobody^s business, with my 
m^sail and my foresail stretched fit to burst, or that the 
gjlicing of my main halyard was done on Easter Sunday by 
Big Jim when he was half-seas-over. That was a dirty trick to 
play on me, at my age, when we might have kicked the bucket 
decently together on a little coral reef, me with my rotten old 
hulk and you with your mildewed liver , . . you’re a lousy 

bastard, old Bacon!” ^ 

What was all thi Q D ___ ^ 
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man to be taken in by the blethering of a silly old craft playing 
at ghost-ships. And yet the Big Tramp, as a result of some mys¬ 
terious impulse starting from her midshipframe and passing 
through planks and girders as far as the grooves in the deck¬ 
house, had spoken out and driven away bad luck. Actually, it 
was really the fly which had heard the voice and understood the 
signal, otherwise it wouldn^t have taken fright at that tiny, 
ordinary noise. The captain never took his eyes off it: “After 
all, it’s a ship’s fly, it was born here, somewhere on a bit of 
bacon rind or the dregs of a barrel; it’s the same fly that comes 
to drink coffee out of my saucer when I’m on night watch, and 
then goes off to relieve itself on my sister-in-law’s photograph, 
and that makes the first mate blaspheme when he’s trying to 
read his prayers—it’s a real ship’s fly I” The captain looked at it 
with a kindly dimple at the corner of his mouth, and an 
affectionate smile wrinkled the pouched eyes and the rugged 
cheeks. The fly brushed by his ear, just long enough to whisper 
a secret, and he felt its wings fan his neck like a conspiratorial 
caress. It even alighted on his parted lips and ran teasingly 
across his mouth, just to show him it didn’t object to the smell 
of his breath. The captain smiled and it came to alight on the 
back of his shaggy hand. It got a bit fretful wandering among 
the hairs, but stubbornly 2igzaggcd its way through as far as 
the smooth skin between the first and second fingers, where it 
paused for a moment to spin round before making a tiny flight 
that landed it on the thumb, near the nail that was still black 
from an old bruise, a reminder of a nasty knock and foul 
weather—all the same, for all his legs were like chewing-gum, 
old Bacon had held the tiller the whole of that night, gritting 
his gums! The fly preened itself a little, smoothed its wings, 
stroked its neck mincingly, then rubbed its hands together in 
evident satisfaction. When it had finished prinking it swivelled 
round, dropped its head on one shoulder, and looked up at the 
captain. It had whiskery cheeks. The captain gave an imper¬ 
ceptible nod, it answered with a little wag of its proboscis and 
suddenly trotted along to the tip of the nail, took off and 
landed on the lump of sugar. 
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Before doing anything else the captain satisfied an urge to 
scratch his backside that had been worry’ing him for a long 
time. Then he lifted up his cap, passed his hand over his scalp, 
put on the cap again and adjusted it with a slightly affected air. 
Out there in the bay the gulls had begun to screech once more, 
while against the Big Tramp's side, to starboard, the lapping had 
begun again, revived by the warm breeze. 

Ramon, at the end of his tether, gulped down his lump of 
sugar, left the table and made for the deck, but the captain, 
having recovered his cargo, staked it against three thousand 
dollars, which he won in next to no time. The Chinaman 
seemed to suspect the fly was loaded; he asked for a big glass 
of water and then took himself off, down to the long-boat 
where the half-caste was waiting for him, biting his finger-nails. 
The captain leaned over the rail and touched his cap by way of a 
friendly farewell. The Chinaman looked up at him with the 
ghost of a sweet smile hovering on his upturned, bilious iellv- 
fish's face. ' ^ 

“Pom-pomI Badapom-pom! poml'* the captain trumpeted 
gaily through his flabby lips; then he rocked backwards and 
forwards several times in great glee before going back to his 
cabin to lock up his dollars and have a bit of a snooze. 

Underneath the mosquito netting he found a fly; a captive 
fly, buzzing around like mad. Captain Bacon might have lifted 
the edge of the muslin and given it its freedom, with a kindly 
word; that would have been right and proper, the least he 
could have done. As he was feeling in very good form and no 
longer in the mood for sentimental nonsense he didn’t even 
thmk of It. He merely took the towel, stiU damp with his 
swMt, ^d^ed a hearty blow at the fly, which dropped down 
dead. No, Captain Bacon was not yet ripe for retirement. 





Noel Devaulx 

MADAME PARPILLON’S INN 



Translated by Betty Ashvith 

“In such an hour as ye think not . . — Matt. xxiv. 44. 


I discovered my boarding-house in a ■winding street not far 
from the jail. A little-frequented district with over-fragrant 
gutters, where I lodged at the smallest possible expense, before 
I obtained—can I say by what labour and through what a spirit 
of saving—the situation that . . . my God 1 which . . . 

Yes, it was a charming inn. Simple of course: you emptied 
your own conveniences without turning up your nose, you 
refilled the water jug at the cistern for yourself. But if, in spite 
of the enthusiasms of the present age, you prefer the glories of 
the table to those of society, how could you do better, I ask 
you, than by keeping an eye on Madame Parpillon’s small cakes 
and golden fritters? 

A plump old age, wrinkled in little folds, ruffled like an owl. 
A treasure house of proverbs trotting along, with falling stock¬ 
ings, leaving behind a whiff of aniseed. Oh, I don’t recommend 
the place to experts in trifling escapades I One never discovered 
an amorous chambermaid slipping either a keepsake into the 
omelette or a love-letter into one’s shoe. On the other hand in 
the winter I found my bed warmed and my shirt aired, and 
when the time of year for coddling was gone, my hostess made 
it up to me by lacing my coffee with a thimbleful of brandy or 
of armagnac: “Ha, if my coffee’s good, it’s because I know how 
to make itV* 

When Monsieur Parpillon, that great sportsman, prince of 
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good fellows at feasts and drinking bouts, was alive, there was 
a rowdy coming and going of guests and feminine spectators. 
The wife had a kitchen-boy, a manservant who looked after 
the woodpile and the stables, not to mention a little scullery- 
maid : nymph of the grease and of the dishwater. At Christmas 
time half the town (by half I mean the gossips and the horse- 
copers), scrambled to take part in a frantic lottery, where 
ducks and plovers were the prizes. And the inn-sign “At the 
Departure of the Hours”, wrought in iron open work by a 
blacksmith who was something of a poet, auspiciously repre¬ 
sented a holiday from care and time. 


After the old man died there were no more songs. The win¬ 
ter of ingratitude roughly overtook the stags’ heads adorning 
the hall which once flowered with capes and coats. The cook 
boy profited by his skill with creamy puddings and crisp 
souffles at the Comet Inn. The stableman retired more dis¬ 
creetly taking a few odds and ends of silver with him. But the 
scullery maid, showing a surprising amount of feeling for such 
^ amphibious creature, would only leave when all the rooms 
had been closed, one after the other, the carpets rolled up and 
the matttesses emb^ed in camphor. Madame Parpillon, given 
over to her memories, continued for some time to lay the table 
either from habit or from false shame. Then the enormous 
di^g-room, where the red plush and the yellow fly-blown 
ceiling once watched over the doubtful jokes of the old days 
was in its turn condemned and the chandelier wrapped up in a 
cocoon of green paper ready for uneasy metamorphoses. Hence- 
Ward nothmg was heard but the babbling of the old clock 
^d the purring of the cat. The yard, which used to echo with 

dSch/ir became a refoge on market 

days for children playing hopscotch and quoits. 

bv^e disturbance. FoUowed 

beedes discontented old woman. I routed mice and black- 

mo^s aTd 1 shutters, lifted up the covers in a cloud of 
with my itp?expedition to the dining-room 
3 mnT ^ ^ ^ Nevertheless I stood firm. I 

g y put up with the most extraordinary conditions. Yes, I 
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would split the wood and empt}- the ash-trays. I undertook the 
dust-bin, I swore to keep the polished floor in apple-pie order 
... In all this you will rightly suspect that my main motive 
was economy, but I must say that to my great astonishment I 
began to feel the charm of this deserted inn. So successfully did 
I make myself out gently flattering, roguish and affectionate, 
that after having grumbled for the first few days, spoilt the 
dishes and sulked like a schoolgirl, the hostess found me an 
attic away from the ants, feasted my Sundays with a cup of 
creamy chocolate and slices of bread and butter, and finally 
started on long hours of mending for the benefit of my three 
pairs of stockings (my wardrobe, at the beginning of my career, 
went in threes). 

When I seemed sufficiently domesticated, resembling the 
clock and Minesse the cat, becoming part of the smells and the 
semi-darkness, she liked talking to me more intimately. During 
the first warm days we began the laz}* habit of dawdling in the 
yard at the kitchen-door, beneath a dead wistaria which shel¬ 
tered a rude bench and round iron table. There we chatted 
peacefully and I soon saw that hladame Parpillon, like so many 
of my customers in the back-shop after lunch, shared my taste 
for great problems, homely discussions about God and Fate 
and Death. If she left the perennial subject of the inn’s past 
glories, it was to expound her ideas on hell which she pictured 
for herself with the help of an old illustrated catechism. One 
could recognize the unscrupulous stableman and the faithless 
cook mixed up with the other damned whom she had had to 
put up with or who still hid their formidable identity. 

As for heaven, she filled up the gaps in the anthology by 
imagining an inn to her own taste, stuffed with preserves, with 
pies and with potted meats, frequented by commercial travel¬ 
lers. She added, aimin g at me, ‘*a distinguished clientele . . . 
Finally she often liked to return to a quarrel she had with death. 
She accused it in general of breaking the basic laws of house¬ 
wifery, the rules of thrift and of stores; but however comical it 
may seem this was the root of her resentment. She did not 
know how to read. It was the great sorrow of her life and, 
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according to her, the only source of her troubles since the death 
of M. Parpillon. Whatever one might tell her to try and make 
her understand how one acquired such a talent, she was con¬ 
vinced that the real reason was optical and lay in a certain con¬ 
formation of the eye. Thus she felt herself defied and frus¬ 
trated by those multitudes of eyelids sealed down upon their 
secret. “If I could only wear their eyes,*’ she would say bit¬ 
terly . . . She was horribly envious and it was lucky for the 
repose of the dead that she had so lively a respect for memory 
and for tombs. 


Her anger calmed down, I told her how for my part I used to 
imagine all the hours of my life, with one exception; how even 
those belonging to extreme old age bore a familiar and friendly 
aspect, but that when I tried to stare at the last one, it obstin¬ 
ately turned away its head and left me to my own devices. In 
this diorama it was the far off projects belonging to the future 
that were the most clearly illuminated: the haberdashery busi¬ 
ness that I dreamt of acquiring with my savings augmented by 
my small family inheritance. I saw my wife, my devoted wife, 
one in fact I later selected, with her mittens and her love for 
bills It is true that I expected a girl and a boy and life has de¬ 
creed otherwise. But I foresaw, fairly and squarely, the subur¬ 
ban house and the palm tree in the middle of the garden, which 
for a long time feared the frost. I remember that everything 
shone in the richest colours, just as to-day the immediate future 
lights up ^at picture in which, shaking off our rheumatisms, 
and ^joying the first spring sunshine, we shall promenade 
arm-in^arni down the covered walk, 

• ^ gave me the effect of a magic lantern, 

m which the future called for a flood of light and condemned 

1 “d white. Not that my memories 

were muddled or mcomplete. But things and people only pre¬ 
served a cWshed life without warmth or dep*. The iLg 

dining-room between Aunt 
^o and Aunt Emily, had the same discoloured threadbare 
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But the last hour of all, that was totally invisible. And if I 
presumed to raise my voice, to call upon my rights, to speak 
about compulsion, the struggle with the imperceptible sooner 
or later turned against me and only the night delivered me. 
(My sleep was proof against ghosts.) The night delivered me 
from that intractable hour by dismissing them all together. 

All this told, punctuated by the approval of my confidante, I 
went upstairs leaving her noisily fastening the bolts and rum¬ 
maging in the kitchen. Shortly afterwards in her nightdress she 
brought me a tisane. Then I remained for some moments 
breathing in the cool air, my head thrust through the dormer 
window. I looked on to the yard. Below, my hostess’s little light 
soon went out. The stables were swallowed up in the mist. 

The main building looks on to the rue Grenouill^re, a dark 
and tortuous alleyway which follows the remains of the old 
ramparts, whereas the carriage entrance, now condemned, 
opens on to the rue Fusterie. In the square the inn-sign adver¬ 
tises its promises of enjoyment and carefree comfort. 

Leaving the inn and following the windings of the alley, 
you come to an undistinguished well in the middle of a triangu¬ 
lar open space; to a decaying tower, where the knife-grinder’s 
family grows and multiplies; to a dry fountain, where the street 
urchins ride astride on the tritons. Finally, there is the prison 
crowned with broken glass, and with a girl waiting before its 
nailed door. 

A stairway leads to the Capitol gardens, mounting freely 
between the heaps of household rubbish. I advise you to watch 
your feet as you climb. But when you have reached the last step, 
turn round; it is a three star view. Well, every single day, I 
finished up by giving myself this treat before returning on my 
proper course. It became almost an obsession. Whether I tried 
to loiter along the rue du Canal where the old taiuieries are, or 
to acquaint myself with the small business on the Place St. Fer¬ 
dinand, an opportune turning always brought me back to the 
staircase. Minesse, the cat, and Madame Parpillon, placid as a 
priest’s servant, encouraged my regular tastes. One day long 
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after the view had lost its novelty, I half sprawled on the best- 
placed bench, sunk in listlessness, watching the tossing of a 
nearby cypress against the sky, or do2ing in the warm sun. 

To my left, cut off by thick shrubberies, a terrace overlooked 
the river. A slope of pink gravel between two tamarisk hedges 
mounted towards me, proffering an invitation. But I guessed 
that it was a spot for lovers’ meetings. One often heard excited 
giggles, shared scuffling which suggested rowdy behaviour. 
At that time I still retained my modesty. “Nothing is so charm¬ 
ing,” they used to say, “as a young man’s bashfulness.” (“And 
if he sings. . . I * my Aunt Emily would add, but I was less 
favoured on this score.) Anyway I avoided the terrace. Now one 
very hot day when the town seemed to simmer beneath a light 
golden crust, which the steeples could hardly pierce, I was 
dragged out of my drowsiness by a rustle of skirts, and before 
I had time, remembering where I was, to pull myself together, 
a lady appeared at the top of the steps, swinging her ample 
petticoats. Her demeanour was off-handed and impulsive; hum- 
mmg to herself she described a thousand patterns in the air 
with her long-handled parasol, until, on reaching my level, she 
bowed with great ceremony and cried out, “Hail, Stranger!” 

^en again, honouring me with another curtsy. “Hail 
Stranger!” ^ * 

You will easUy imagine my surprise. I think I may be for¬ 
given for findmg myself nailed to the bench without being 
abl^e to greet her nor to show the most ordinary sign of grati- 
tu^de. And I have good reasons for anticipating the indulgence 

eve™ having stared at her almost rudely, 

ft shrinking. But how can I make 

ve^sihe^l I carry in my mind after so many 

her fare of her poke bonnet, at the same time 

cmls a ^ A® fluttering 

fl^t i wa?^ creptiness which the eye plumbed in vain. I think 

the Black Pemtents a stone’s throw away. This chapel adjLs 
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the prison, and the brotherhood, which still on All Saints’ Day 
walks in cowled procession, used to officiate for the con¬ 
demned. However, this dismal duty never much embittered its 
devotions, and the little church was the most delicious boudoir 
you can imagine, decorated with smiling paintings and a 
thousand knick-knacks. Little used for many years and given 
over to tourists, it so seldom gave tongue that, taken aback by 
the clamour, I threw a rapid glance towards the belfry. My 
visitor sei2ed the opportunity to give me the slip. It was nearly 
time for business and I had to make an effort to shake off my 
stupor. 

At that time I travelled in haberdashery, and I may say that 
prospecting in country districts, however complicated, due to 
the bad organization of transport, was child’s play compared 
to the work in town. Think of all that world of home dress¬ 
makers, inexhaustible for a lively and conscientious commer¬ 
cial traveller. Consider that they inhabit by the thousand im¬ 
possible districts, where narrow passages, full of blind alleys, 
lead you on from court to court up to the stairway, which is 
almost never the one you are looking for. It takes nearly a week 
to sell a gross of cotton-reels. In addition—one can’t blame 
them for it, poor girls, and I couldn’t be sure that my pre¬ 
possessing face and shy manners weren’t the real culprits—in 
addition, I say, I had hardly unpacked my samples but they 
made me hold one end of a sheet in order to fold it, or wind 
their tatting, or go down on all fours to look for a needle. 
Moreover, as I obtained my list of addresses from the vestry 
(since the district is mixed), most of my customers consisted of 
sentimental old maids, delighted to find a fresh and com¬ 
passionate heart, so much so that a whole day could pass be¬ 
tween the piles of linen, in stories of fictitious love affairs, of 
broken engagements, without any appreciable profit on so 
much forbearance. 

But how describe the pickle I was in after this last encounter? 
What would have become of my brilliant projects and of my 
magic lantern, if I hadn’t broken the charm by main force and 
become once more conscious of my task? Every morning I 
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bravely took out my attache cases, but I soon hid them in some 
nook, in some abandoned hut, in order to follow an illusory 
trail. I haunted the terrace where lovers used to meet. Now it 
was minus both sunshine and park benches, and it was rare for 
me to encounter some dismal old man. I even hoped in my 
blindness to find some support, who knows? a hint which 
might be useful, from Madame Parpillon. She listened to me 
with no sympathy. I was foolish enough, it is true, to lay stress 
on the very unusual personality of the apparition. But she 
ought at least have spared me her sarcasms and not wantonly 
diminished a memory of whose fragility I was quite aware. In 
fact she went so far that she became remorseful, if one ran so 
interpret her embarrassed attitude; if I risked the least allusion 
to the Lady, she immediately stole away, having suddenly be¬ 
come occupied with hypothetical gooseberry jam. 

Hypnotized by this absent face, and encouraged in addition 
by the coolness of the evenings, the idea struck me of carrying 
on my futile pranks after supper. But whether the old woman 
really thought of herself as my soul’s guardian, or whether I 
had spoilt her so much that she was afraid of sitting up alone, 
she made difficulties. How dangerous if I were to come back to 

might guess in what state—with a Ughted 
^mel Was someone going to go down at midnight to unlock 

the door for the gentleman. . . ? She spoke to me of my repu- 

tauon, of a young man’s situation in life. She put forward 
wluch still amuses me, the scandal of the neighbourhood, the 
noise, the harm it would do her inn. In short, however I might 
go to the expense of a smaU oil lamp, of a dupUcate key. ^d 
^dertake never to stay out later than eleven o’clock, after my 
hrst ^cursion our relations lost their friendly openness. I found 
myself suspected, almost spied on. And, as the cooking itself 
be^ to feel the effects of this, I was only half sorry when my 
nasty ^ve departure took place following the event which 

I have always had the foible of not being able to go to sleep_ 

even after a tiring journey-without having puf e^^ry^ 
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around me into apple pie order. I hardly get into bed before 
getting out ten times over to pick up a thread or to smooth the 
fringes of a rug. . . . One evening when I had overstepped the 
allotted hour and had, in addition, been very late tidying up, I 
felt as I put out the light the moon’s fingers on my cheek. A 
pleasing, lazy caress which beguiled me into leaving my bed 
and which lingered as I thrust my head out above the wooden 
roof-gutter. 

The yard was dazzling. Three heavy travelling carriages, 
harnessed with four horses apiece, and ready equipped for the 
night were lined up in front of the lit coach houses, facing the 
wide open gate. Not far away a group of young women whis¬ 
pered together, excited by the departure. I counted them by 
means of their straw bonnets which nodded together, following 
the tittle-tattle and the laughter. I could not properly see the 
faces but I could easily make out the poke bonnets, the general 
demeanour, the gestures with the parasols. ... I counted 
twelve of them . . . plus Madame Parpillon, since she was 
there, examining the harness with the ease of one who per¬ 
forms a daily task, trimming the lanterns and serving stirrup 
cups to the drivers! 

So much deceit on the part of my hostess took me aback, so 
much pretended goodwill. After our abandoned talks, aggra¬ 
vated by her tendency to false confidences, what a blow to see 
her busy in the very heart of my destiny, in possession of the 
one gap in my life, of the only dark patch! Too late I under¬ 
stood her meddling and interfering. The shabbiness of the inn 
was only a pretence, the better to disguise what guests she 
lodged. The evening tisane was a trap. The quarrel with death 
was a trick. I was embittered by finding that it was one and the 
same person who, as she allowed my stew to simmer, prepared 
for me this courteous interview with the empty mask, then, 
blinding my eyes, frustrating my progress, inflamed my passion¬ 
ate expectations! Yes, she who rummaged in the corners of the 
cellar, who flavoured the tarts for my sake, would it be she who 
quite soon, to-morrow, after the return from this nightmare 
ride, would enter into my attic, leading by the hand my mys- 
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terious fiancee? I dressed myself in the greatest confusion. I was 
going to fly, abandoning my samples and my luggage, when a 
regret, stronger than my fear, led me to give a last look at the 
yard. Already the lights were going out on top of the stables 
which were decaying visibly. The horses pawed the ground. 
The drivers turned towards the travellers who prattled with 
renewed ardour. But I despaired of recogni2ing my fugitive 
among her sisters. More so as the voices no longer reached me. 
I could just imagine that I recogni2ed her manner when another 
of them, dropping a malicious curtsy, again filled me with 
doubts. 


Once more there was a delay; they must embrace before 

each one regained her carriage and the large bonnets were in 

the way. This done, they got in decorously, lifting up their lace 

petticoats. The drivers took an eternity, buttoning their capes. 

At last the old woman made a sign. One carriage got under 
way. 


The street was paved with mist into which the coaches 
vanished. As the last one shaved the corner stone the carriage- 
door indiscreetly flew open. She who is promised to me leant 
forward a moment and immediately disappeared. 
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Translated bj Jean Stewart 


1 he six men were brought into the barn. They lay down on the 
straw and at once began to tell the other prisoners about their 
endless journey and their sufferings; they were a little drunk 
with excitement at seeing lights around them, at the strangeness 
of their surroundings, and at the friendliness of human beings. 

But the subdued tone of their voices, and the way their eye¬ 
brows twitched as they spoke, betrayed their exhaustion. As 
speech became more difficult they raised their eyebrows inor¬ 
dinately high, so that their distress, their suffering took on the 
aspect of boundless surprise, of a sort of tragic childishness, 
eiihanced by the emaciation of their faces. 

They had travelled from the depths of Eastern Prussia with 
those nomadic herds of prisoners who had been driven along 
the froaen roads when the advance of the Soviet armies began, 
in straggling columns, helpless victims with their long arms 
dangling motionless, their eyes dim with hunger and home¬ 
sickness. An armed German soldier had escorted them, push¬ 
ing a bicycle of which one wheel had a broken spoke that 
grated against the fork at every turn. He had left these six ex¬ 
hausted or wounded men at the barn where the Russian 
prisoners of Malchin were quartered. 

“Ukrainians?” asked one of the Russian prisoners, who had 
gathered in a ring round the newcomers; one of the latter nod¬ 
ded, and the Russian smiled, closing his eyes with an air of pro¬ 
found satisfaction. 

The prisoners who lived in the barn, held by an untiring 
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curiosity from which all compassion seemed to have faded, 
stared down at the wasted, mobile faces of the six strangers, 
who went on telling the story of their misery in a blurred mur¬ 
mur that sounded increasingly like a child’s delirium. The 
shabby blue garments that had been thrown over the limbs of 
the worst sufferer were slipping off, but nobody thought of re¬ 
placing them; all the spectators seemed to be waiting, in patient 
silence, for the climax of a story devoid of pity and of pathos. 

The newcomers finally fell silent too, but they still kept their 
eyes wide open as though, through the excessive ordeal they 
had undergone, they had attained a kind of dreamy immor¬ 
tality, or as though they were simply fascinated by the light of 
the single electric lamp that shone against a beam in the roof, a 
light as intense as was the silence. Only the strident, quavering 
sound of a snore issued from time to time from a dark corner, 
and then the sleeper would roll over and smack his tongue as 
he swallowed the black wine of sleep. Then silence settled 
once more, the tense silence of the frozen night outside; no¬ 
body thought of breaking it even by a single movement. And 

then, outside the walls of the barn, there arose two long 
roars. ^ 

They sounded strangely deep, no doubt because of the sur¬ 
rounding silence, but also because in those days of anguish 
everything seemed to touch rock-bottom. The Russians’ faces, 
hitherto rigid with the strain of waiting, relaxed. The new¬ 
comers started, raised themselves on their elbows and met 
twenty pairs of eyes focused on them, aHght with triumphant 
curiosity. They smiled shyly, and then, lying down again, 
reverted to their endless brooding over the bleak world they 
had lived in for months, a world leafless and pitiless, to their 
contemplation of the harsh reality in which their irreducible 
misfort^e, their stony misery, stood out, black-shadowed, like 
a pile of pebbles in a moonlit landscape. 

But the others would not let them off so easily, to enjoy their 

peaceful Ignorance. 

1^ thatl’* cried one of the Russians with a 

Jaugh. That was just a lion roaring. Oh, of course, you lads 
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from the Dnieper don’t even know what a lion is. You couldn’t 
possibly know because anything an inch above your heads 
seems as high as a mountain to you. Oh no, you don’t know 
what a lion is; but if one of you tries to stick his hand through 
a crack in the wall, I can promise you he’ll find out quick 
enough! He’ll find out in the twinkling of an eye, just as you 
leam that fire burns! That would be something new for the 
lads from the Dnieper. . . . Don’t snigger away in your cor¬ 
ner, old fellow, I’m speaking the truth! They’ve put a lion to 
keep guard over us. It’s because of the shortage of staff. He’ll 
snap your leg off like a bird’s wing. . . . Just listen to him! 
Now he’s beginning again. He’s telling us: Go to sleep, you 
old Russian rascals, or I’ll break down your door!” 

The lion roared again, angrily, and then stopped. The men 
were rocking with laughter as they watched the newcomers, 
who were now looking anxiously at one another. This was a 
treat indeed, and made up for a lot of past miseries! But the 
lion tired of roaring, and then there was nothing left for them 
to laugh at. 

“Tell them some morel Tell them some more!” the prisoners 
whispered to the man who had spoken and who now sat 
scratching his belly under his grey shirt. 

He was at a loss, and, sei2ed with a sudden revulsion of feel¬ 
ing, began to abuse the strangers, quietly, with a sort of un- 
emphatic despair. For the first time since they had come, they 
were conscious of a certain real pity in the atmosphere. 

“Oh, you’re utter fools, you Dnieper boys! Just look at 
them, like six fledglings scared of being turned out of their 
nests! But nobody’s going to do anything to you—no such 
luck, you aren’t worth it! Go to sleep, you suckers! The lion 
belongs to a menagerie; you couldn’t see it as you came in. 
That’s all it is—a menagerie!” 

It was, in fact, the menagerie of the “Krone” circus, which, 
driven from its usual winter quarters by the Russian offensive 
on the Niemen, had stopped outside the barn a week before. 
For the past week, every morning at the same time, the 
famished prisoners had watched, with curiosity mingled with 
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hatred, the feeding of the three lions, the two bears, the tiger 
and the hyena. 

Every morning about ten o’clock Ernst, the keeper of the 
menagerie, arrived, carr)'ing quarters of meat wrapped up in 
circus posters. He cut them up on the ground amidst the half- 
fro2en trickles of urine that had formed under the cages. He 
took down the wooden shutters on which big red letters were 
painted and, one by one, behind the bars of the cages, the ani¬ 
mals could be seen, driven back by the white winter daylight 
to crouch against the rear walls. The tips of their mu22les had 
that dry, earthy look that everything had worn for days and 
days now, because of the intense cold—the stones, the wooden 
cages from which the paint was flaking off, the old leather 
collars round the thick necks of the bears. 

The roars and growls only began to swell louder when Ernst 
held out towards the bars the piece of meat allotted to each of 
the animals. He postponed the moment of flinging it into the 
cage so as to excite the beast’s desire, to awaken in it the dor¬ 
mant fire which, up till now, had only smouldered in its eyes. 
The Russians always awaited that moment with great tense¬ 
ness. From behind the wooden walls of their barn, the doors of 
which had not yet been opened by the guards, they guessed 
when it was near. 

They had been awake since dawn; they had risen in silence, 
sat down again, lain down again, with slow movements that 
betrayed their weary boredom, and ceaselessly passed their 
grey hands oyer their faces, each a haggard mask of hunger. 
Two older prisoners, who had long ago taken refuge in mute 
cra^ess, stood close to the door dressed up from head to foot, 
with old cement sacks over their shoulders, strings tied round 
meir waists instead of belts and tarnished spoons dangling 
from them; they had been ready, since the middle of the nigh^ 
for a departure which never took place, and they waved frantic 
Mgnals to say that the door would be opened in a minute, 
■^eady, footsteps sounded on the hard earth on the other side 
of the wooden wall; and a powerful smell began to drift to¬ 
wards them, borne on the wind that rustled faintly in the thin. 
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rime-encrusted plants outside and blew through the cracks 
between the boards ... A chain rattled against the shutter and 
everybody got up. Then the barn door was flung open by the 
German and the five menagerie vans came into sight, lined up 
against the bleak landscape, with the awakened beasts inside 
them, and that chorus of howls, and that smell like a living 
breath . . . 

**Come and look!’* shouted the man nearest the door, next 
morning, to the newcomers who, lying at the far end of the 
barn, could see nothing. Two or three of them remained 
prostrate, merely raising their heads so that those who were 
getting up could place their meagre bundles behind them as 
pillows. 

If you crept up behind Ernst you could hear the beasts pant¬ 
ing—the lions particularly—^in sharp, fierce gasps, sinister in 
their compressed strength. The creature would open its mouth 
as if to roar and then the real roar would come afterwards, like 
the wave that follows after a first wave that has made ripples 
on the sand. This roar was amazingly powerful. Ernst would 
hold out the meat to the animal and then suddenly withdraw it. 
The sight of the beasts* frustrated desire gave the prisoners a 
strange feeling of relief. 

“Get the hell out!” Ernst shouted, turning round. 

He threw the hunk of meat angrily into the cage. It was dark 
red meat, dried up on the outside, with beads of fat in it, or a 
thick vein like the severed finger of a white glove. The Russians, 
sick with longing, hurried back to the barn, while the keeper 
shouted abuse after them. 

The soup was brought at last, after endless delays and tor¬ 
turing uncertainties. It was so thin that a man had to stir it 
constantly with a stick while it was being helped in order to 
keep an even mixture of vegetables and water. When the men 
had swallowed it, a sort of torpor seemed to overwhelm them: 
a torpor born of unsatisfied hunger, which failed to numb their 
dreadful consciousness, and which was merely the stillness of 
despair. The keeper had shut the door of the barn again, and 
now it was only dimly lit through a few ventilators here and 
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there. And then that endless lapse of hours began again, when 
one would lie and remember cutting a branch of elder one 
summer’s day beside a stream, scooping out the sugary pith 
just for the instinctive pleasure of kneading it between one’s 
fingers; the thought of it was like manna, so desperate was 
one’s need for a miracle. 

**Ohl just look at that!” somebody suddenly shouted, sitting 


up. 

He pointed to the newcomers. All six of them, lying down 
or leaning on one elbow, with eyes half-closed, were smoking. 
They were smoking fat cigars with bands on, smoking with 
self-conscious deliberation, as though well aware of the bitter 
irony of the situation. And they were obviously waiting for 
the others* amazement to burst forth, but waiting as impas¬ 
sively as if they had been wearing blinkers. There were shouts 
from the far end of the bam and, two seconds later, a dozen 
men were standing round the smokers. 


“Where did you get them? How many have you got?” The 
newcomers explained that one night they had been through a 
town that was being bombed. The tobacconist’s shop had 
collapsed a little while before. If they’d been caught of course 
they d have been shot. . . . As to the value of their booty, they 
gave evasive answers and the others did not press them, moved 
by an instinctive discretion whenever the normal conditions 
and chances of life were temporarily restored. One of the new- 
com«s rummaged in his pocket and fetched out a cigar, which 
he offered at random; the others put away their stubs and, at 

^ time, tried to make clear their intentions: they were 

willing to exchange cigars for food. 

“Food!” protested everyone. But, despite the bitter laughter 
t^t rang out all round them, the newcomers were fiercely in- 
sistmt on point, as though they had come to some solemn 
ecision a out it during the night. The others turned away 
from Aem sadly. This was the last straw! After the daily tor- 
eo e animals Hieal, to be so horribly tantalized by tobacco. 

*11 ^ smoke floated amongst the rafters, like a 

sym olic heaven in which the thoughts of forty men 
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were united. Food! They heard Ernst putting up the wooden 
shutters in front of the animals* cages. Then he threw open the 
door of the barn, and called out from the threshold: 

“Somebody lend me a hand!** 

Seven or eight men darted forward; only the first was en¬ 
gaged. The others were madly envious of him; they felt that in 
a single second he had secured a footing in the other camp, 
where the animals were fed. They had guessed right. The 
keeper soon got used to giving the Russian various jobs every 
day. And now it seemed as though the men in the barn had 
gained access to that world that lay beyond the barrier of wild 
beasts—a world wasted by war, stripped bare by winter, but 
still rich in opportunity. 

“I’ve just been up to a farm where we carried away a dead 
cow,” the man would say when he got back in the evening. 
Another day he had been to fetch straw and he described the 
places, retraced his journey, told them where he’d seen rabbit 
warrens in a lonely wood or a clamp of potatoes, well away 
from any houses. The universe was taking shape once more. 
And its slow resurrection was accompanied by certain more 
authentic signs; winter seemed to relax its grip, and there was a 
day’s thaw. 

The beasts grew more lively and disturbed the stillness of the 
night. Next day, around the bam, half-melted lumps of ice 
floated in the dark water of the ditches like transparent jelly¬ 
fishes. In the more sheltered places, where the ice still held, it 
had nevertheless undergone a partial thaw and assumed a thin, 
milky whiteness, like the wan reflection of the sky on water. 
This ambiguous pallor added to the gloom of the landscape. 
And how slow darkness was in coming now! 

The men had discovered a place at the bottom of the netting 
that surrounded their yard, where the barbed wire was slack 
enough to allow a man to crawl underneath. One evening, two 
men were chosen by lot to go and steal potatoes from the clamp 
whose position had been explained by Ernst’s assistant. A cer¬ 
tain dread crept into the general excitement. When the men 
went out at last, the beasts were heard growling as they passed 
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the cages; then the long wait began. In the barn, every man 
tried to beguile his anxiety. The newcomers lit cigars. 

“Look out!’* the others cried to them, “you won’t get any 
potatoes unless you give us cigars in exchange.’* 

They nodded. After an hour’s time, the two men came back. 
They were carrying two huge sacks. 

From now on, the adventure was repeated each evening, and 
its risk was soon forgotten. The men, formerly made helpless 
by hunger, lost that guilty air that comes from too long a fast; 
they seemed to have acquired a new dignity and were oblivious 
of doubt or fear. They would light fires in a comer of the barn 
and, when the meal was over, would relapse into a satisfied 
silence, rich with cigar-smoke. But as soon as the single light 
was put out, secret consultations began. The men lay awake in 
the darkness; they were unused to whispering and spoke in 
strange hoarse voices, like the croak of birds of ill-omen. But 
they were only discussing their “trading”, that new-found 
activity that instilled into every moment of the day something 
of the cold excitement of gambling. Those who did not smoke 
gradually accumulated stocks of the cigars which the new¬ 
comers handed out to the community every evening in exchange 
for a few pounds of potatoes. In the beginning they had been 
able to buy, from those whose desire for tobacco was still un¬ 
satisfied, whatever the latter had to offer: a pair of boots slightly 
better than their own, a haversack, or an aluminium mess-tin en¬ 
graved with the name “Katusha” and a woman’s face in a wreath 
of daisies. These opportunities for barter were soon exhausted. 

After this, everybody’s custom was diverted to the Russian 
who worked for the keeper of the menagerie. His tasks brought 
him in daily contact with the German population, which itself 
was almost completely deprived of tobacco in this sixth year of 
war. But he chose a more direct method and contrived to get 
round the man with whom he worked. One evening he came 
back carrying something wrapped up in a circus poster; it was 
a portion of the meat which Ernst was to have given to the 
animals next morning. From then onward this new method of 
arter became established, and not a day passed without the 
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man bringing back a shapeless, blood-stained parcel which he 
clutched under his arm, like a thief. 

With a pleasure they would not admit to themselves, mingled 
with a certain apprehension, the Russians became aware of a 
sudden change. As their own hell died down, another hell 
started up on the other side of the barn. It was the same hell: a 
wild frenzy that could never be allayed everywhere at once. 
The fury of the beasts condemned to hunger burst forth in a 
concert of growls and moans that left no peace to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the barn. When the howls grew fainter one could hear, 
by going close to the cages, the wheezing breath of an ani m al 
lying prostrate, its head near the wooden shutter, pressed 
against the bars where a streak of cold blue light gleamed in on 
the dark hell of its hunger. 

Elsewhere, they tore the floorboards of the cages with the 
spasmodic violence of creatures buried alive. Then the storm 
of wailing and roaring would begin again and the men would 
make for the threshold of the barn, as though sheltering from 
a furious thunderstorm. Their fear was growing. Like primitive 
creatures, they sensed an obscure menace in the very plenitude 
of , their revenge. And although they had deliberately stifled 
pity and were passively satisfying their thirst for vengeance, 
they began to realize what torments they might experience 
when deprived once more of their clandestine stores. 

Ernst himself took fright and succeeded, in spite of tempta¬ 
tion, in reducing the exchanges and restoring half their ration 
to his animals. Then he weakened once again. For a handful of 
cigars, the men in the barn got the bears* bread as well as the 
meat. The men felt guiltier about this exchange because of the 
peaceable nature of bears and the symbolic character of bread. 
But none of them confessed his uneasiness. When the shutters 
were taken down the grey bear would rise up on his hind legs, 
spread out his arms like a blind man and flop down heavily, 
trailing his muzzle on the ground. When his cage was shut up 
again they could hear him coming and going for a long time in 
the darkness, howling with himger and dancing about. After 
that they instinctively avoided going near his cage. 
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The cold had come back. They still went out foraging for 
potatoes and when the men returned from these expeditions 
they spoke in hoarse, gasping voices that seemed to suggest an 
acute danger. But it was not until, for the second time during 
this endless, treacherous winter, the grip of the frost slackened, 
that danger became imminent; and then nobody had time to 
realize it. One evening, half an hour after the two men had 
gone out, the snow began to fall in dense flakes, which went 
on well into the night. The two Russians came back weighed 
down with whiteness. They knocked their soles against the 
ground and the sound was deadened by the deep hush of the 
night lying beyond the open door. They spoke, and their voices 
seemed far away. Next day the snow went on falling, but less 
heavily. The men stood at ^e door of the barn watching, accom¬ 
panying the silent fall of the snow with the full force of their 
longing. They were not fully aware why they wished that the 
snow might never stop, that the whole of nature might be 
more completely smothered. Perhaps because they were enjoy¬ 
ing the strangeness of the sight; perhaps because they took a 
dizzy delight in watching the sand-glass of eternity pouring in a 
soft shower over their heads. . . . Where the snow melted, 
the earth showed rich and dark, like the soil over untouched 
mining districts, mingled with the colours of humus; wintry 
nature was wearing a disguise of spring-time fertility. Far off, 
amidst the overwhelming stillness, some crows were moving. 

The beasts, had fallen silent. Towards ten o’clock that morn¬ 
ing their meal, which was now only a sham meal, was delayed 
because of the arrival of police officers. Footsteps in the snow 
ad led ^em to the barn, after a peasant had showed them his 
c amp, ripped open so that several tons of potatoes had been 
opelessly frostbitten. The prisoners were shut up in the barn. 

Who s done this?” asked one of the green-uniformed 
fjcrmans, brandishing a revolver. 

The two men who had gone foraging the night before 
stepped out of the ranks, A sharp cuff sent them staggering 
towards the wall and they stopped, hanging their heads, with 
the sideways glance of horses being broken in. They were 
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taken off in the direction of the town. The snow was still fall¬ 
ing, soft and wet, and it melted on the wooden cages and made 
the red lettering on the shutters glisten. Soldiers searched the 
barn. In the newcomers* packs they found a do2en cigars, the 
last of the hoard. They pocketed them, swearing, and then went 
out, shutting the door behind them. And outside, the silence 
once again leaned heavily against the walls of the barn, like an 
enemy lying in wait. After a moment one of the men went up 
to peer through a crack in the wall, on the side where the 
menagerie vans were lined up. 

‘‘They’re being fed,” he said. 

All the men listened to his words with utter calm, as though 
to a decree of divine justice. So everything was going to begin 
all over again . . . 

The two potato thieves were shot down by the police late in 
the afternoon, in a field close by the barn. The men, lying on 
their straw, irrevocably doomed to watchfulness, heard the 
crack of a pistol shot, twice repeated. Two reports without 
resonance, sharp and swift as a pair of slaps. A quarter of an 
hour later a cart drew up in front of the barn and the two bodies 
were flung down by the door. The carter came and unlocked it, 
and went off again. Nobody dared go out. 

The corpses lay with their limbs contorted, frozen by death 
in an attitude of panic or futile self-defence, and every one of 
the Russians felt his own body grow rigid in the immense stiff¬ 
ness of death. And then the snow came. . . . First it lay in the 
folds of the dead men’s clothing, in the locks of their hair and 
the sockets of their eyes, with the violent exaggeration of light 
and dark of an over-exposed photograph. Night soon oblitera¬ 
ted the heaped snow and the sharp contrasts of whiteness and 
shadow. 

“You’ll get nothing to eat for three days,” the soldiers had 
said as they left the barn. 

When the men’s stupor had passed off, after the execution, 
and their first terror had quickly subsided—for any acute feel¬ 
ing seemed deadened, as a cry might be, by the atmosphere of 
perpetual smothering stillness—they remembered these words. 
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By way of punishment the electric current had been cut off in 
the barn. And in the midst of the dense darkness each man was 
aware of all the others sitting staring, in ultimate contempt of 
sleep, with the calm lucidity of despair. 

“They'll get a double ration . . said, slowly, one of those 
who never spoke and who even now was perhaps only speak¬ 
ing out of a dream. Nobody had thought of that; were the two 
corpses destined to the beasts? 

Next morning, when the Germans opened the door of the 
bam, the men rushed out, eager to know whether the beasts' 
meal would bring about the thing they had imagined. Nothing 
could be seen of the bodies underneath the snow, save the 
curve of their chests, already suggestive of the hollow frame¬ 
work of skeletons. Soon Ernst appeared, laden with chunks of 
meat. He dared not look at any of them, living or dead. No 
sooner had he pulled down the shutter of a cage than he flung 
the piece of meat through the bars. There was just time to hear 
a brief growl, as if it had been the sound of those huge jaws 
opening and closing to crush the black meat. The mangy tiger 
crouched over its food, exuding a warm, powerful sexual smell. 

The men grew dixzy. One of them bent down and ate a handful 
of snow. 

Shall we ask them?" someone said suddenly, hiding behind 
the others. 

Two German guards were there, a few steps away, watching 

the scene. The men pushed the most guileless of their number 
towards them. 

Tell them we'll exchange the two bodies for to-morrow's 
meat." 

'i^e man advanced, hesitantly, his empty haversack flapping 
against his legs at every step. 

As he drew near the Germans, a distant rumble was heard, 
veryone stood motionless; the animals stopped eating and 

pncked up their ears. 

It was the sound of the Russian guns. The German front had 
been broken through at last. 
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THE ARMISTICE IN VENICE 


o ■■ 

Translated by Jean Stewart 


It was all over as quickly as a one-sided love affair. Nothing had 
moved, neither the pink cups, nor the china hussar on the 
mantelpiece, nor the mother-of-pearl fan lying on the little 
table. You might have thought that a shot, like a shout, would 
be followed by a long wake of silence; but it isn’t so. The shot 
may perhaps deafen you for a moment and plunge you vio¬ 
lently into a sort of inner silence. But if you listen you can hear 
the street noises rising towards you again, the clatter of wooden 
soles on a bridge, the cry of a gondolier, a radio talking and 
spreading its smooth sheet of words over the silence. The body 
itself had not moved. There had been but the slightest of 
shocks, as though a nurse, with a flick of her wrist, had made 
an injection. A kiss would have set that naked back quivering 
more intensely. For one minute Massimo could not believe that 
he had really fired. Is it possible for a person to die without 
even a door banging or a window opening, or a bird taking 
flight? Nothing had moved. The yellow silk curtains had not 
quivered. Even the tiny table, that you could knock over with 
the merest touch, had not stirred. The shot had passed through 
the room like a ripple over a pond. His landlady used to say 
to him: “Well, you are a clumsy fellow. Every time you come 
something gets broken.” It was inevitable, the room was so 
cluttered up with fragile ornaments that you could not spend 
a couple of hours there without cracking a cup or chipping a 
box or a snuff-box or a liqueur-stand. And to-day somebody 
had been killed there, a man had killed the woman he loved, 
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death had triumphed, and nothing had moved. Nothing at all. 
There was no trace of anything save, perhaps, a vague wisp of 
smoke. And on the bed, in the half-darkness, that naked back 
against which death had tapped as at a door. 

Massimo went out, slowly and cautiously. Why cautiously? 
He knew the landlady was not at home. He closed the door be¬ 
hind him. In the street the light was dim. At seven o’clock in 
September dusk has not yet begun to fall, but this alley was so 
deep and narrow that even at midday it was always in half¬ 
darkness. Massimo turned left, crossed a bridge and came out 
into a wider street, which was always crowded at this time of 
day but which seemed to him busier than usual. It was not 
really more full of people but each one seemed to take up 
more room. Massimo walked on slowly. Suddenly somebody 
touched him on the shoulder. “No, no,” he said despairingly, 
“not yet.” And he turned his head round slowly. The man’s 
hand still lay on his shoulder. He was one of those people that 
you know vaguely, that you run into several times a day, the 
sort of acquaintance that you ask for a light. He had a great red 
face, glowing like a beacon; he wore a grey jacket and his head 
was bald. 

“Well,” he said, “what d’you think of the news?” 

Of the news? What news? Massimo smiled scornfully. 

“Oh,” he said, “if you only knew . . .” 

It s true, if he only knew what a far more important thing has 
happened to me. He shrugged his shoulders. The other man 
had wiAdrawn his hand. “My wife’s dead,” said Massimo. 

y mistress . . he went on. He let fall his arms with an 

of wea^ despair. But had he really spoken? Sometimes you 
spoken when you’ve merely been communing 
your own heart. The other, in any case, did not seem to 
have heard. His fat face darkened. 

“Another Fascist!” he said very loud. 

passer-by turned round, grinning broadly under his big 
nose, t Turin or Milan Massimo would have been in for an 
uncomfortable moment. But the Venetians have so long a 
tion behind them that they do not get very excited about 
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such things. The man was laughing and the fat fellow ended 
by laughing too. “No/* said Massimo. But the two men had 
moved on. “My mistress,** Massimo said. A daz2ling girl 
walked past him, then a man with a pinkish jacket slung over 
his shoulders, then a sailor humming to himself. Wooden soles 
clattered on the stones. To the right, at the end of a street, you 
could catch a glimpse of the canal, with some women in black 
landing from a boat. It was hot, and Massimo knew that he 
would not be able to keep his secret. A man had accosted him, 
the first man he had met, and he’d been within an inch of telling 
him everything. One cannot always control one’s gestures. 
When you’re angry, for instance, don’t your arms and legs 
seem to act on their own, without waiting for your consent? 
That’s the way it was with Massimo about his murder. A secret 
is a heavy thing to carry about all by oneself. And you have to 
be very strong to stay all alone with your tragic fate when it 
begins to grow too big for you and to devour you. You have to 
be very strong. And Massimo was not very strong. A man can’t 
be very strong if, at thirty-five, he still lives on a small allow¬ 
ance from his mother and puts up with an existence of idleness 
and boredom. “For I was bored, m’lud. Just ask my mother.” 
Some people kill through an excess of vitality. But you can kill 
through weakness, just because there’s nothing in you strong 
enough to hold you back. There comes a point where some¬ 
thing snaps inside you and you accept death, when you feel 
clearly that henceforward every step you take brings you 
nearer to it. When you’re on that slope, if you start running, it’s 
not through eagerness but through weakness. You run; death 
is waiting at the bottom. Your own death or someone else’s: 
the death of whoever provided you with a reason for living. I 
killed Paola; but surely I was trying to destroy my own soul? 

“Good evening,” said Massimo to a carabiniere who was sit¬ 
ting on a corner-stone, in front of a door, smoking a cigarette. 
“Good evening; is the Superintendent there?” 

The carabiniere raised his head, showing hard, clear-cut 
features under his peaked cap; then he took another puff at his 
cigarette. 
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“Inside, on the right.” 

Massimo opened a door and drew back as a loud buzz of 
voices met him, Behind the door there was a hall crowded with 
men talking, calling one another, grasping each other’s hands. 

“The Superintendent’s office?” he asked a big fellow in a 
green tie. 

The other man was talking: without a pause, he cast a brief, 
rapid glance towards the end of the hall. He waved his hand; 
Massimo could not guess whether it was to send him away or 
to emphasize what he was saying. 

“To-morrow,” he said. “To-morrow the English will be 
here.” 

Massimo grew irritated. “Please understand me. Superin¬ 
tendent. I was fed up with my life. So I killed . . . But please 
try to understand!” 

And these people were all talking of something else, and 
were quite oblivious of him. But he was going to speak and 
then utter silence would fall in the room. Massimo caught sight 
of a big copper plate at the end of the room, which said “Super¬ 
intendent’s Office”. And beside it there was an open door and 
four men talking away in a room full of telephones. 

“Please, Superintendent,” said Massimo. 

Nobody took any notice. Not one of the four men turned 
round. 

“Please, Superintendent,” Massimo repeated. “Superin¬ 
tendent!” he shouted, 6 nally, his voice quavering over the last 
two syllables as though the sound of it had taken him by sur¬ 
prise. 

The fattest of the men walked quickly towards him with an 
^^sy air, his head thrust forward and his hand held out. 

Is it confirmed?” he asked. “Have you got details?” 

The three other men were looking at Massimo too. 

“WeU?” 

But I’ve come about a murder. Please understand ...” 

“A murder?” 

The Superintendent was staring at him like an ironmonger 
who has been asked for a pair of shoes or a pound of anchovies. 
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murder? What murder?” 

Massimo made a gesture of exasperation. Nobody under¬ 
stood him. There was some barrier between him and other 
men. Can a murder cut you off from the rest of the world to 
that extent? 

“Please try to understand, Superintendent. All my life . . 

The Superintendent laid a hand on his arm. 

“What’s that? Shut up. What did he say?” 

A man had just appeared at the top of the staircase that led 
into the hall and was leaning over the banister, shouting some¬ 
thing. 

“I was saying . . .” 

The Superintendent shook his arm violently. 

“Can’t you shut up?” 

People were climbing the stairs, jostling one another. The 
man leaning over the banisters went on gesticulating. 

“They’re going to broadcast a communique.” 

The Superintendent went up the stairs and paused half-way, 
his head bent. A dry voice was speaking, announcing the armis¬ 
tice. Massimo felt forlorn and forgotten in the midst of the 
crowd, standing there with his murder in his hands. He began 
to laugh gently and went out of the hall. In the doorway he 
ran for a minute on tip-toe, like an actor or an escaping prisoner. 
Outside, the carabiniere had got up. 

“Well?” he asked. 

Massimo raised his hands. “I don’t know,” he said. 

“What about the Germans?” asked the carabiniere. “What 
are the Germans going to do?” 

Massimo gave a mysterious smile. 

Between seven and eight o’clock there is always a great 
crowd on the Piazaa San Marco. That evening the Piazza was 
black with people, if one can use the term black to describe a 
crowd so variegated with light patches made by summer frocks, 
and faces, and fair heads and auburn heads and open-necked 
shirts. The people were all chattering excitedly, but without 
the zest and gaiety and noise that there had been the day the fall 
of Fascism was made known. There was anxiety too, which did 
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not cancel out relief but detracted from it slightly. A patrol 
was crossing the Pia22a diagonally, a small patrol of good- 
humoured sailors who were laughing as they looked at the 
girls. Now and then they picked up a couple of young men who 
had been making a nuisance of themselves. Massimo sat down 
at the terrace of one of the cafes of the Piaaza. 

“Hullo, Massimo!” a man called. “What d’you think of it 
aU?” 

This was Antonio, nicknamed “When-I-was-in-New-York” 
because of a trip to the United States of which he never stopped 
boasting. A trip to New York? Massimo smiled. “IVe been 
on a very different sort of journey . . 

“My wife, old man . , he said. 

“Your wife? Are you married?” 

“Not exactly, but please try to understand ...” 

“And what d*you suppose the Germans are going to do?” 

“She wasn't my wife, but . . .” 

“I’m not talking about your wife. I’m talking about the 
armistice. Look here, the war’s over now. All the slaughter’s 
over.” 


All the slaughter? Massimo began to laugh, his inward 
laugh, with his shoulders hunched up. The cupolas of San 
Marco were glittering in the last rays of the setting sun. The 
pigeons had invaded the long fa9ade that forms the background 
to the Pia22a and under their fluttering wings it looked like a 
painted cloth, a stage curtain about to go up. And behind the 
cuttain there lay a murdered woman. The scene represents a 
room cluttered up with ornaments. Yellow curtains. On the 
mantelpiece a china hussar. On a small table, a mother-of-pearl 
fan. In the bed, a woman. 

The Germans?” said Massimo. “Well, they’ll occupy all of 
the North. They’ll take their revenge, as you can imagine.” 

Nobody wanted his murder? All right, then. 

Peppino came up next and sat down beside them. 

The English are going to land to-morrow. The fleet’s off 

Rimini already.” 

Talk, talk! A murder’s no small thing. But if a war breaks 
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out or comes to an end at the same time, what’s a murder then? 

A patrol passed close by the tables. Two men had been 
arrested; why? maybe they had spoken too loud or shouted 
something. And meanwhile Massimo could get nobody to 
arrest him. “Are we going to fight the Germans, or what? 
Well, we shall see ...” And all three, one after the other, 
shrugged their shoulders, raised their hands, said, “Well, 
well! ’ ’ Finally they got up and went near a group where a small 
fat man was talking very fast. The patrol came up behind 
them. 

“Come on,” said the sergeant. “No street meetings. It’s for¬ 
bidden.” 

Antonio began to laugh. “There are six of us, but we’ve only 
brains enough for two. This isn’t a street meeting, sergeant.” 

But the sergeant got angry. “I’ve had enough of it. My 
nerves are all on edge.” 

Darkness was falling. The hum of voices rose on the other 
side of the Piazza, towards the lagoon. Massimo went to spend 
the night at a hotel. Since curfew had been established he did 
this frequently, and his mother would not worry. 

Next morning Massimo did not awake till nearly ten. He lay 
for a few minutes without thinking of his murder. Then he 
thought about it, but with detachment. Did nobody want to 
believe him? “O.K. then, don’t believe me, gentlemen. Every¬ 
thing I told you ...” He ate his breakfast in front of the open 
window, facing the gilded statue that flies above the Dogana. 
Massimo had been an idler all his life; and his idleness bored 
him. So he had learnt the art of making the most of the slightest 
occupation. He took nearly two hours dressing. It was noon 
when he went out. In the Via Send Settembre, one of the two 
or three fairly wide streets in Venice, the sun was beating down 
vertically. Nearby was the little room that Massimo called his 
bachelor’s hideout. He walked past the house, as if he were just 
strolling by. There seemed nothing abnormal about it. He 
rang. The landlady opened the door. “Oh,” she said, “what 
news, what things have been happening, who’d have believed 
it?” 
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“What?** asked Massimo. 

“Why, the armistice, signorV' 

Of course, the armistice, which kept on coming between him 
and other people, between him and his murder. And it was 
thanks to the armistice, no doubt, that the woman had not yet 
done his room, that she had not yet seen anything. 

“rdlike to ask you something,” said Massimo. 

The woman drew back. She was a widow of about sixty, 
with a long thin nose. She showed Massimo into a little room 
encumbered with ornaments like the room above and the same 
yellow curtains. 

“Ohl** said Massimo, pointing to a corner of the room. 

“What?** 

“There on the floor . . .** 

The woman leaned forward, gave a gentle moan and fell. A 
couple of blows with the butt of a gun, and there’s an end to 
your landlady. Massimo barely looked at her; he half opened 
the window overlooking a narrow canal. He wanted to throw 
his revolver in but hesitated on seeing a small child looking 
at him from a window opposite, a child of barely two, fastened 
into his chair and holding his little hands out in front of him. 
A child of that age can’t be dangerous? You never know; a 
look s a look; you’d not have the face to embrace a woman in 
front of her little boy. Massimo did not throw away his re¬ 
volver. He went out of the house. He felt an extraordinary 
sense of freedom, of impunity. A soldier who goes to sleep in a 
^P^se, with his muddy boots on a pink counterpane, 
and fires his revolver to put out the light does not enjoy a more 
complete feeling of irresponsibility. Massimo had been afraid, 
ut Hs fear was submerged in the general anxiety. He was 
a md of the police, but the whole of Venice was afraid of the 
arnval of the Germans. On the Lido the beach was crowded 

staring through binoculars, on the look-out for 
6 titish fleet. It had been signalled. It was bound to appear 
at any minute. But it would have to make haste. The Germans 
Were coming from the other direction. People said that they 
were at Trieste already and that the Italian ships had only just 
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had time to get under way—indeed, one corvette had already 
been sunk. 

Massimo went to lunch at the Taverna. He was well known 
there; he had his own table, underneath the photograph of 
Mistinguett. When the table happened to be occupied he joked 
about it with the proprietor, an enormous bull-necked fellow 
with a roaring, shattering voice, a voice that broke up conver¬ 
sations like a cyclone: “So you’re being unfaithful to Mistin¬ 
guett 1 ” People stared at Massimo, who smiled good-naturedly. 
He liked being stared at; he liked people to take an interest in 
him. “Well, you know, she’s getting old,” he said. The pro¬ 
prietor laughed graciously and the glasses shook on all the 
tables. Massimo began to eat his spaghetti. He felt far away 
from Paola, from that naked back in the half-darkness. That 
was ancient history already. 

After lunch he went back to the hotel and lay down on his 
bed to think over the situation. He fell asleep. He ate his dinner 
at Harry’s Bar. He spent most of the following day there too, 
arguing with the proprietor and drinking peach-juice. Venice 
was still waiting. The British had not appeared, nor had the 
Americans. On the other hand the Germans had occupied 
Milan, Turin, Bologna. Bands of Yugoslavs, so it was said, 
were advancing towards Udine. The secretary of the German 
consulate, on his way to Trieste, had never reached it. He was 
believed to have been killed by the Yugoslavs. People talked 
and talked and, before Massimo could realize it, it was Satur¬ 
day morning. “Let’s see,” he said to himself, “let’s consider the 
situation.” But he would grow drowsy and his ideas remained 
chaotic. Almost unconsciously, without arguing it out logically, 
he came to realize that he had not much to fear. Paola’s husband 
did not even know of his existence. The landlady was no longer 
there to tell who had rented the little room. Nobody could have 
seen him go in. Those Venetian doorways which are, literally, 
at street-level allow you to go in and out without anyone having 
time to notice you. You walk along, you see a woman in front 
of you, and the next minute she’s vanished. Suddenly, Massimo 
told himself that he might perhaps escape from his murder. He 
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would just have to make himself scarce and go away and the 
risk, already slight, would be non-existent. He went down and 
had a word with the hotel porter- 

“The train for Milan, signor'? I don’t know if it’s running. 
They say the Germans have occupied the stations and are 
arresting any man who’s old enough to carry arms. And the 
British still haven’t turned up! They say there are some Ger¬ 
mans at Mestre.” 

Mestre, as everybody knows, is a district at the further end 
of the bridge that joins Venice to the mainland. Massimo gave 
up the idea of his journey. In the porter’s lodge there was a long 
gallery opening on to the Grand Canal. A passing motor-boat 
could be seen, hollowing out the water underneath it like an 
arching back. 


Did you hear the explosions just now, signor? They say 
German planes have sunk the Savoia. Yes, signor ...” 

Massimo walked along the gallery and came to the s mall 
Imding-stage belonging to the hotel. It was true; there was no 
sign of the ship whose huge outline, only the evening before 
had loomed up on the horizon behind San Giorgio. 

The heat was of that intense kind unknown in northern 
countries, where a little coolness always lingers in the back¬ 
ground. A motor-boat stopped in front of the landing-stage 
A ^ With pale hair got out. “The German consul,” some- 

ward '“W n came for¬ 

ward. Well, ^ere s your fine ship now?” said the consul, 

wal^g past. The proprietor howed in silence. He had a big 

head and a ^ck neck almost strangled by Hs shirt-coUar. 

with had passed. “Choking 

fun of out misfortune.” 
mysteriously: “They say some of the English 
haw landed. They’re hiding in the bathing-huts on the Lido ” 

pi^ayTL^had ■ ° '^here, in hap- 

^ Z ^ had sometimes made love on the narrow divans 

crowd^rL°to th -“ers were 

*h“ 8 ° “ and Padua. From 

o time two carabimcri would intervene, demanding their 
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papers. “Here, you’re a deserter.” The soldiers would laugh 
and push away the pu22led carabinieri. It isn’t always easy to 
know where one’s duty lies or on whose side the law may be. 
A light mist was floating above the lagoon. The steamer that 
plies to and from the station arrived, trailing its great plume of 
smoke. In the middle of the crowd of passengers that got off it 
were two German soldiers, loaded up to the ears. There was a 
moment’s stupefaction. Germans? But that meant . . . They 
were young lads in khaki shorts, with thick dusty knees. They 
did not look at anybody. The steamer for Fusina gave a whistle 
and started off, churning up the water like a big dog. The 
soldiers on board yelled out a few good-natured insults. The 
two Germans did not seem to reali2e these were directed at 
them. 

That night, after wandering about with Antonio till curfew 
time, Massimo dreamed of Paola. He was passing through a 
district in which the houses were all very low and white, as 
white as old linen or a sick man’s skin. To get inside you had to 
go down a few steps, and then you came into little low rooms 
and, at the far end of one of these rooms, Paola was waiting. 
This dream haunted Massimo the whole of Sunday. He was 
beginning to be scared. He did not leave his room, but had his 
lunch sent up. Everything was calm. Gradually, the Germans 
occupied Venice. They trickled in like a flood. First four of 
them had passed through in a motor-boat, then three more, 
then a do2en in a bigger boat. The first lot were serious. They 
passed through sitting stiffly upright on their seats, not looking 
at anything. But the next lot laughed, stared at the palaces, 
trailed their hands in the water. They were soldiers of the 
Afrika Korps. With their shorts and their shirt-sleeves rolled 
up they looked like big schoolboys on an excursion. The sun 
was shining and sometimes you could hear a bell ringing or an 
explosion out at sea. In the hotel garden, on the water-front, 
the German consul sat under an orange parasol drinking coffee 
with a woman and two German soldiers, while a small boy 
pulled a toy cart round and round the table. One of the two 
soldiers, without rising from his chair or setting down his 
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cup, hailed a passing motor-boat manned by two sailors. 
“Marinai!” he called. The two Italians did not even turn 
round. The German put down his cup, picked up the belt 
which he had laid down on the balustrade, pulled out his re¬ 
volver and fired. He did all this with increasingly rapid move¬ 
ments, but everything had stayed incredibly calm. The con¬ 
sul’s wife went on drinking her coffee and the small boy pulling 
his cart. The boat drew up by the landing-stage. In the hot sky 
a plane was wheeling, throwing down leaflets. The hotel pro¬ 
prietor jumped up to catch one that was flying over his head, 
casting its fluttering shadow over him, and finally caught it 
against his cheek, like a big white bird. A woman came out 
of the Salute and paused for a minute under the red curtain in 
the porch. Massimo was leaning on his elbows at his window. 
The firing of the shot, the consul and his coffee-cup, the leaflets, 
were all transient reflections on the glittering surface of a pool, 
where he looked in vain for Paola’s face. It was horrible. He 
thought of her but he could not remember her face. His dream 
seemed to have confused everything. He could see the over¬ 
crowded room, the china hussar, the yellow curtains and the 
naked back in the half-darkness. Then everything would go 
blurry. “Paola,” he said. But no further image rose before 
mm. He felt himself all alone, alone with a memory that was 
rapidly evading him, alone with a murder he was rapidly for¬ 
getting. Is it really worth while killing if the shock of a murder 
fades away so soon? 


Noisy shouts could be heard from the direction of San 

of the hotel 

locked his view. He could see nothing but the stretch of the 

that lies between the Dogana and the Salute. But 
sudd^y Ae whole of this stretch was filled by a steamer pass- 

thfir Italian sailors shouting and stretching out 

^ 1 ^- on his 

^ ^ “ neighbouring window, 

*0 Arsenal,” he said. “The 
He was trembling with 

lury. What a thing to see! Poor Italy I” 
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A second steamer passed. It was surrounded by two or three 
boats full of Germans. Then others followed, but the Germans 
must no doubt have uttered threats, for the sailors had stopped 
shouting. The steamers passed amid utter silence and nobody 
dared greet them from the windows. It was horrible and terri¬ 
fying and heart-breaking to see these big steamers passing full of 
captive men, so close to the facades that they almost touched 
them, these huge steamers, too big for the canal, gliding along 
amid the silence of a dead city. 

And Paola gradually sank deeper and deeper into the mist. 
It*s only natural to forget a woman; but can one forget a 
victim? After all, I killed her. Isn’t that enough to forge an un¬ 
breakable link between us? Massimo was exhausted. He went 
out. In the street he met an officer he knew, dressed in civilian 
clothes that were too big for him. 

*‘Tm hiding,” whispered the officer. “I’m hiding from the 
Germans.” 

They were lucky, all these people, for their drama transcended 
and transported them. How wonderful it must be to share your 
fate with a whole nation. Ten thousand, a hundred thousand 
soldiers were at this moment hurrying through Italy in dis¬ 
guise, hiding, spying on the Germans. But I am all alone. Alone 
with the woman I killed, and am already forgetting. And the 
other fellow envies me no doubt and says to himself: “Oh, 
Massimo seems cheerful enough. ...” Cheerful? With that 
naked back in the half-darkness? As for the landlady, he had 
quite forgotten her. 

He crossed the Via Send Settembre and turned into the little 
alley. It was about six o’clock. A sailor was walking in front of 
him, zig-2agging about as though he were drunk, or looking 
for something. Massimo reached the house. Everything was 
quiet. He took his key and opened the door. The sailor turned 
round and came close up to him. “Hide me,” he said. “The 
Germans . . .” Massimo stood aside. The sailor went in, and 
drew back suddenly. At the end of the passage a man was stand¬ 
ing up and another was running down the stairs shouting. 
Massimo ran away, with the sailor following close behind him. 
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“Turn right,” said the sailor. The alley was full of shouts. 
Right? Massimo hesitated. That was the way to the canal. 
“Come on,” said the sailor, pushing him, and when they got to 
the end of the alley he jumped into a motor-boat. Massimo 
jumped in after him. The boat started off so quickly that Mas¬ 
simo tumbled down on to the seat. Behind them a man was firing 
and a bullet splintered one of the windows of the little cabin. 

The boat sped forward with its bow rising out of the water 
and raised a wash that broke violently against the stone steps 
and railings that came down into the water. A man sitting on 
the edge of the canal lifted up his legs and a woman shouted 
down insults from a window. In these small canals speed limits 
are laid down by regulation. Of course the sailor didn’t bother 
his head about that. He stood at the steering-wheel, motionless, 
his legs apart. 

“They won’t find their boat,” he said, “but they may tele¬ 
phone.” 

The boat flew past a piaz2a, a church, a bridge, and brushed 
so close past a barge laden with apples that the wood grated. 
They had to slow down at corners. At one point the boat 
nearly crashed into a wall. The chug of its engine seemed to fill 
the warm air. The wash surged over the broken-nosed lions’ 
heads that stood along the walls at water-level. 

The canal led into another, wider canal. At the end of this the 
lagoon could be seen, and the cemetery with its brick walls. 

We 11 be able to hide at Murano,” the sailor said. The boat 
sped past a gondola-hearse moored in front of a building, a 
black gondola dotted with silver tears; the wash flung it against 
t e wall- ^^ssimo was still sitting on the rear seat. He was 
tumblmg in his pockets for a cigarette when he saw two cara- 
bimen come running on to the bridge at the end of the canal. One 
of Aem was shouting; the other levelled his rifle. The boat was 
rus^g up towards them, but the sailor switched off the engine. 

They re Italians,” he said. “There’s no danger.” 

M the pale wood of the motor-boat grated against the 

quay. One of the carabinieri came down the stone steps. “No 
Germans?” the sailor asked. 
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THE FASHIONABLE TIGER 



Translated by Jean Stewart 


Of all those music-hall turns that are stupidly dangerous for 
the audience as well as for the performers, none fills me with 
such uncanny horror as that old turn known as “The Fashion¬ 
able Tiger”. For the sake of those who have never seen it, since 
the present generation has no notion of what big music-halls 
were like in the days after the first world war, I will describe 
the performance. But what I can never explain, nor even try to 
communicate, is the state of panic terror and abject misery into 
which that spectacle plunges me, as though into a pool of icy 
and repulsive water. I ought never to go into theatres where the 
programme includes this turn (which, as a matter of fact, is 
seldom put on nowadays). That’s easily said; but, for reasons 
I have never been able to fathom, “The Fashionable Tiger ’ is 
never aimounced beforehand, so I am never forewarned—save 
by an obscure, half-conscious sense of uneasiness that spoils 
my enjoyment of the music-hall. If I heave a sigh of relief after 
the last turn on the programme, I am only too familiar with the 
fanfare and the ceremonial th^t prelude this performance, 
which, as I have said, is always made to seem impromptu. As 
soon as the band strikes up that characteristic blaring waltz I 
know what is going to happen; a crushing weight settles on 
my heart and terror sets my teeth chattering, like a low-voltage 
electric current. I ought to go away, but I dare not. In any case, 
nobody else is stirring, and I know that the beast is on its way. 
I clutch at the feeble protection offered by the arms of my 
chair . . . 
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At first the house is plunged into complete darkness. Then 
a spotlight comes on at the front of the stage and projects its 
ludicrous beam on to an empty box, usually very close to my 
seat. Very close. Then the finger of light moves to the far end 
of the lounge and shines on a door opening on to the wings. 
And while, with a dramatic flourish of horns, the orchestra 
strikes up the “Invitation to the Waltz"’, they come in. 

The tiger-tamer is a thrilling redhead, with a slightly languid 
air. Her only weapon is a fan of black ostrich plumes, with 
which at first she hides the lower part of her facej only her 
huge green eyes appear above the dark wavy fringe. In the 
spotlight her arms gleam with the misty iridescent sheen of a 
wintry evening; she wears a low-cut, clinging, romantic even¬ 
ing dress, a strange dress with black depths and rich reflections, 
made of the finest, supplest fur. Above it all her blazing hair, 
spangled with gold stars, streams down. The general effect is 
oppressive and yet slightly comic. But you wouldn’t dream of 
laughing. Flirting with her fan, disclosing her fine-cut lips set 
in an unaltcring smile, she moves forward, followed by the 
beam of the spotlight, towards the empty box, on the arm—so 
to speak—of the tiger. 

*^e tiger walks in a fairly human fashion on his hind legs; 
he is dressed like the most exquisite of dandies, and his suit is 
so perfectly cut that one can hardly make out the animal’s body 
underneath the grey trousers with spats, the flowered waist¬ 
coat, the dazzling white jabot with its faultless pleats, and the 
expertly-tailored frock coat. But the head is there with its 

^e wild eyes rolling in their crimson sockets, 
the toously bristling whiskers, the fangs flashing under the 
curling lips. The tiger walks forward very stiffly, holding a 
g t grey hat in the crook of his left arm. The woman moves 
^th well-poised steps, and if you see her brace her back, if 
er are arm twitches so that an unexpected muscle shows 
^dcr the pale tawny velvet of her skin, it is because with a 

jerked up her partner as he was 

about to fall forwards. 

They come to the door of the box and the Fashionable Tiger, 
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pushing it open with his claws, stands aside to let the lady 
walk in. And when she has taken her seat and is leaning non¬ 
chalantly against the shabby plush, the tiger drops into a chair 
by her side. At this point the crowd usually breaks into ecstatic 
applause, wliile I stare at the tiger, almost weeping with longing 
to be somewhere else. The tiger-tamer greets us majestically, 
bending her blazing curls. The tiger begins operations, mani¬ 
pulating the properties set out for him in the box. He pretends 
to examine the spectators through an opera-glass, he lifts the 
lid of a box of sweets and pretends to offer one to his partner. 
He takes out a silk sachet and pretends to sniff it; he pretends 
to consult the programme, to everybody’s great amusement. 
Then he pretends to flirt; he leans over towards the lady and 
pretends to whisper flattering words in her ear. She pretends 
to take offence and coquettishly raises her feather fan as a 
fragile screen between her lovely pale satin cheek and the 
beast’s foul-breathing jaws, fanged with sword-blades. Then 
the tiger pretends to be in the depths of despair and wipes his 
eyes with the back of his furry paw. And during all this sinister 
dumb-show my heart batters my ribs, for I alone can see and 
realize that all this vulgar exhibition is only held together by a 
miracle of will-power, as the saying is: that we are all in a state 
of such precarious equilibrium that a trifle could shatter it. 
What would happen if, in the box next door to the tiger’s, that 
pale, weary-eyed little man who looks like a humble clerk were 
to relax his will for one instant? For he is the real tiger-tamer; 
the red-haired woman is only a super, everything depends on 
him. It is he who makes the tiger into a puppet, a piece of 
machinery controlled more firmly than with ropes of steel. 

But suppose the little man suddenly began to think of some¬ 
thing else? Suppose he were to die? Nobody suspects the ever- 
imminent danger. And I know all about it, and I start imagin¬ 
ing_but no, better not imagine what the lady in the fur dress 

would look like if . . . Better watch the end of the turn, which 
never fails to delight and reassure the spectators. The tiger- 
tamer asks if anybody in the audience will lend her a baby. 
could refuse such a charmer anything? There’s always some 
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nitwit ready to hand over, into that fiendish box, a smiling 
baby which the tiger cradles gently in his folded paws, yearning 
over the tiny morsel of flesh with his toper’s eyes. Amidst 
thunderous applause, the lights go on in the theatre, the baby is 
handed back to its rightful owner, and the two partners bow 
before retiring the same way that they came. 

As soon as the door has closed behind them—and they never 
come back to make a bow—the orchestra breaks out into its 
loudest fanfares. Soon afterwards the little man crumples up, 
mopping his brow. And the orchestra plays louder and louder 
to drown the roars of the tiger, who reverts to his natural state 
as soon as he is inside his cage. He howls like the damned, he 
rolls on the ground tearing his line clothes to rags, so that they 
have to be renewed at each performance. His hopeless rage 
finds vent in anguished yells and curses, in wild leaps that 
batter the walls of the cage. On the other side of the bars the 
bogus tamer undresses as fast as she can so as not to miss the 
last train home. The little man is waiting for her at the pub near 
the station, the one called “The Blue Moon”. 

The storm of howls let loose by the tiger, entangled in his 
tattered garments, might make an unpleasant impression on the 
audience, however distantly heard. So the band strikes up the 
Overture to Fidelio” with all its strength, and the producer, 
in the wings, hurries the trick cyclists on to the stage. 

I hate the ‘‘Fashionable Tiger”, and I shall never understand 
how people can enjoy watching it. 
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Q - ■ 

Translated bj Jean Stewart 


It was in a big town in one of the French colonies, round about 
1928. 

On Sunday afternoons the other girls at MUc Barbet’s pen¬ 
sion used to go out. They were the ones who had “acquaint¬ 
ances” in the town. They would come back in the evening 
glutted with visits to the cinema, the Pagoda Teashop and the 
swimming-pool, with motor-jaunts and tennis parties. 

But I had no acquaintances. I stayed with Mile Barbet all the 
week and on Sundays too. 

We used to go to the Botanical Garden. It cost nothing, and 
it enabled Mile Barbet to charge my mother extra for “Sunday 
outings”. So we used to go to watch the boa swallow his 
chicken. AU week he got none; only dead meat and sick fowls. 
But on Sundays he had his real live chicken, because people 
liked watching that better. 

We used to go and see the caymans too. One cayman, 
twenty years earlier, a great-uncle or maybe the father of one 
of those that were there in 1928, had snapped off the leg of a 
soldier in the Colonial army. He had severed it at the groin 
and thus wrecked the career of the poor soldier, who had been 
playfully tickling the animal’s jaws with his leg, not realking 
that when a crocodile plays, he plays ruthlessly. Since that day 
a fence had been set round the caymans* pond and now one 
could safely stand watching them, as they slept with half-closed 
eyes and dreamed powerful dreams about their ancient crimes. 

And we used to go and watch the iadecencies of the gibbons, 
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and the black panthers from the mangrove marshes, who lay 
dying of drought on. the cement floor, and, refusing to look at 
the faces of men who revelled sadistically in their horrible 
suffering, gazed out through the iron bars at the green estuaries 
of Asiatic rivers, swarming with monkeys. 

If you got there too late, you found the boa drowsing on a 
bed of chicken’s feathers. But you stayed a while in front of his 
cage. There was nothing more to see, but you knew what had 
just been happening, and everybody stood there in front of the 
boa, brooding deeply. Such peace after such a deed; that fault¬ 
lessly accomplished crime amidst the snowy warmth of those 
feathers, which made the chicken’s innocence uncannily real. 
That spotless murder, without a trace of blood spilt, without 
remorse. Order after catastrophe: peace on the scene of the 
crime. 

Coiled up on itself, black, gleaming with a purer dew than 
morning dew on mayblossom, admirable in form, with a 
plump, tender, muscular roundness, like a column of black 
marble that has suddenly collapsed from its thousand-year-old 
weariness and coiled up on itself, suddenly despising its own 
weight and pride, with an undulating slowness through which 
ran shivers of repressed power, the boa was assimilating the 
clucken, digesting it with a sovereign ease as perfect as the 
absorption of water by the parched sands of the desert, a tran- 
subst^tiation accomplished in a holy hush. Amidst this awe¬ 
inspiring inner silence the chicken was becoming part of the 
boa. With dizzying delight the biped’s flesh flowed into the 
reptile s flesh, within the long smooth tube. The creature’s very 
shape was bewildering, round and without visible hold on the 
outside world, and yet more prehensile than any talon, hand, 
c aw, horn or tooth, and yet again naked as water, more naked 

else in all the multitude of species, 
f being old and far gone in virginity, cared little 

tor the boa. But on me its effect was considerable. The sight of 
It set me dreaming, and might have led me, had I been endowed 
wi a velier and better-furnished mind, with a more scrupu- 
ous soul, with a greater and more generous heart, to the re- 
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discovery of a creative deity and of the absolute division of the 
world between the forces of evil and of good, both eternal, to 
whose conflict all things owed their origin; or, on the other 
hand, to revolt against the disgrace attached to crime and the 
prestige conferred on innocence. 

When we went back to the pension, always too soon for my 
liking, a cup of tea and a banana were waiting for us in Mile 
Barbet’s room. We ate in silence. Then I went up to my room 
again. After a few moments Mile Barbet would call me. I 
would not answer immediately. She persisted: “Come and have 
a look . . 

I had to go, otherwise she would have come to fetch me. I 
went back into her room. I always found her in the same place, 
in front of her window, smiling, in her pink petticoat, with her 
shoulders bare. I took up my stand in front of her and looked 
at her, as I was obliged to do, as I was expected to do every 
Sunday after she had been kind enough to take me to see the 
boa. 

“See,” Mile Barbet would say softly, “it’s beautiful lingerie.” 

“I see, I see,” I would say, “yes, it is, it’s beautiful lingerie.” 

“I bought it yesterday; I love fine lingerie,” she would sigh, 
“I love it more and more.” 

She would stand very straight so that I could admire her, 
looking down at herself amorously. Half naked. She had never 
shown herself thus to anybody but me in all her life. It was too 
late. She was over seventy-five and she would never show her¬ 
self to anybody else but me. I was the only person in the whole 
house to whom she showed herself, and it was always on a 
Sunday afternoon when all the other boarders had gone out, 
and after our visit to the Zoo. I had to look at her just as long 
as she chose. 

“How I do love it,” she would say, “I’d rather do without 
my food.” 

A dreadful smell came from Mile Barbet’s body. There was 
no mistaking it. The first time she showed herself to me I recog¬ 
nized the horrible smell that hung about the house, I under- 
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Stood its secret at last—a smell that underlay the scent of car¬ 
nations with which she deluged herself, that exuded from the 
cupboards, mingled with the damp air of the bathroom, hung 
stagnant and heavy, twenty years old, about the corridors of 
the pension and, at siesta time, was wafted out of Mile Barbet’s 
black lace blouse as she took her regular after-dinner nap in the 
drawing-room. 

“Fine lingerie is very important. You must learn that. I 
leamt it too late.** 

“Yes, I understand.’* 

“It’s too late,” she moaned. 

I did not answer. She waited a moment, but I could give no 
answer to this. 

“I’ve wasted my life,” she said, and after a pause added, “He 
never came.” 

She was devoured by longing for the man who had never 
come. The pink slip, incrusted with “priceless” lace, covered 
her like a shroud, puffed her out like a pudding, constricted at 
the waist by her corset. I was the only person to whom she 
exposed this wasted body. The others would have told their 
parents. But even if I had told my mother it would have made 
no difference. Mile Barbet had accepted me into her house as a 
favour, because my mother had begged her to. Nobody else in 
the town would have agreed to take in the daughter of a 
teacher in the Native School, for fear of lowering the tone of 
their houses. Mile Barbet had a certain kindness. She and I 


were accomplices. I told nothing. She did not tell how my 
mother wore the same dress two years running and sold her 
jewels to pay my fees. And so, since nobody ever saw my 
mother ^d I never spoke about my Sunday time-table—those 
free outings that went down on the bill—and as I had never 


complained, I was in Mile Barbet’s good books. 

“Luckily you’re there . . 

I held my breath. And yet she had a certain kindness. And 
er reputation had spread through the town, faultless, as vir- 
gmal as her life. I kept telling myself that, and that she was old. 
ut It made no difference. I held my breath. 
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“What a life!” she sighed. 

To make an end of things I told her that she was rich, that 
she had fine lingerie and that the other things were perhaps not 
as important as she thought, that one couldn’t go through life 
regretting . . . She did not answer me, but heaved a deep 
sigh and put on her blouse again, the black lace blouse that, all 
week, bore witness to her respectability. Her gestures were 
slow. When she buttoned the sleeves of her blouse I knew that 
it was all over, that I had a week’s peace in front of me. 

Then I would go back to my room and out on to the balcony. 
I could breathe again. I was in that state of negative excitement 
which I always felt after those two successive entertainments, 
the visit to the Zoo and the contemplation of Mile Barbet. 

The street was full of sunshine and the tamarisk trees with 
their gigantic shadows cast great sheaves of green perfume into 
the houses. Some soldiers of the Colonial army were passing 
by. I smiled at them in the hope that one of them would make 
a sign to me to go down, and ask me to follow him. I stayed 
there a long time. Occasionally a soldier would smile at me, 
but none of them made any sign. 

When evening came I would go back into the house that was 
heavy with the stench of regret. It was terrible. No man had 
made a sign to me yet. It was terrible. I was thirteen and I 
thought it was high time I got out of it all. Once in my room, 
I shut the door, pulled off my blouse and looked at myself in 
the glass. My breasts were wliite and clean. They were the only 
thing in my life that gave me any pleasure to look at, in that 
house. Outside the house there was the boa, here there were 
my breasts. I began to cry. I thought about my mother’s body, 
which had been used so much, which had suckled four children 
and smelt of vanilla, like everything else about my mother in 
her patched dresses. I thought about Mother, who used to tell 
me that she would rather die than see me have a childhood as 
terrible as her own, that to get a husband you had to be well 
equipped to face life, and if you had no dowry you had to have 
studied, learned to play the piano and speak a foreign language 
and behave properly in a drawing-room; and that Mile Barbet 
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was better fitted than herself to teach me these things. I believed 
my mother. 

I would eat my dinner opposite Mile Barbet and go back to 
my room so as not to be there when the other boarders re¬ 
turned. I thought about the telegram I was going to send my 
mother next day to tell her I loved her. And yet I never sent 
that telegram. 

So I stayed two years at Mile Barbet’s, for the price of a 
quarter of my mother’s salary and the weekly contemplation 
of that septuagenarian virginity, until the wonderful day when 
my mother, faced with the impossibility of keeping up my fees, 
came in despair to take me away, convinced that owing to my 
interrupted education she would have me on her hands to the 
end of her days. 

It went on for two years. Every Sunday. Once a week, for 
two years, I was privileged to witness first a violent devouring, 
dazzlingly precise in its timing and form, and then one of an¬ 
other sort—a slow, shapeless, dark devouring. It went on from 
my thirteenth to my fifteenth year. I was bound to witness both, 
on pain of being inadequately educated, “ruining my own Life 
and my poor mother’s,” failing to find a husband, and so on. 

The boa devoured and assimilated the chicken, and regret 
devoured and assimilated Mile Barbet, and these two devour- 
ings, which succeeded one another so regularly, assumed for 
that very reason a new significance in my eyes. Had I only 
beheld the first, had I only watched the boa devouring the 
chicken, perhaps I would have harboured against the boa a 
horrified resentment for the agonies he had made me endure, 
in imagination, in the chicken’s place. And similarly had I only 
watched Mile Barbet, no doubt she would merely have given 
me, besides an intuition of the calamities that oppress mankind, 
the equally ineluctable sense of some disequilibrium in the social 
structure and of the multiple forms of subjection that derive 
thertfrom. But as it happened I saw them, with very rare ex¬ 
ceptions, one after the other, on the same day and always in the 
same order. Because of this succession, the sight of Mile Barbet 
sent me back to the memory of the boa, the handsome boa 
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which, in broad daylight, in perfect health, devoured its 
chicken, and which, by contrast with her, took its place in some 
radiant order of luminous simplicity and native grandeur. On 
the other hand Mile Barbet, after I had seen the boa, repre¬ 
sented the supreme horror, black and miserly, stealthy and 
secretive—for you could not see her virginity being eaten 
away, you could only see the results and smell the smell of it—a 
horror which was cruel, hypocritical and cowardly and above 
all, futile. How could I remain indifferent to the succession of 
these two exhibitions and the link between them? I clung to it 
as though under some spell, gasping with despair at not being 
able to escape from the closed world of Mile Barbet, that mon¬ 
ster of darkness, into the other world of which, thanks to the 
boa, that monster of daylight, I had some vague foreknow¬ 
ledge. I imagined that world spreading out firm and free, like a 
sort of huge botanical garden where, amidst the coolness of 
lakes and fountains, in the dense shadow of tamarisk trees alter¬ 
nating with pools of intense sunlight, there took place the inter¬ 
change of flesh between innumerable creatures, devouring one 
another, absorbing one another, mating in serene orgies, 
serene as all things are in the full sunlight, calm, reeling with 
the intoxication of their own simplicity. And I stood on my 
balcony, I stood at the jimction of these two conflicting ethics 
and smiled at those soldiers of the Colonial army, the only men 
who were always there round the boa*s cage because it cost 
them nothing, and they had nothing either. And so I smiled 
at them, like a bird learning to fly, without understanding, 
thinking that was the way to find ^e green paradise of the 
criminal boa. Thus the boa, besides frightening me, inspired 
me, as nothing else could do, with daring and shamelessness. 

It appeared in my life with the force of an educative prin¬ 
ciple regularly applied or, rather, with the determining accuracy 
of a diapason, a standard of horror, so that I was horrified only 
by a certain sort of horror that might be described as moral; 
hidden thoughts and vices, unconfessed diseases, whatever is 
endured in shame and solitude, whereas I was not at all horri¬ 
fied by murder; on the contrary, I suffered for those murderers 
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who were shut up in gaol, not so much as people as on account 
of their generous, misunderstood temperament, cut short in its 
predestined course. How could I fail to ascribe to the boa’s in¬ 
fluence my tendency to recognize the fateful aspect of tempera¬ 
ment, since the boa was to me the perfect symbol of this? 
Thanks to him, I vowed undying sympathy to all living species ; 
they seemed to me to form a necessary, symphonic whole, 
which would be irremediably mutilated by the loss of a single 
one. I began to mistrust people who dared to formulate judg¬ 
ments on the species they considered “horrible”, describing 
snakes as “cold and silent”, cats as “hypocritical and cruel”, 
etc. One single category of human beings seemed to me really 
to belong to this concept I had formed of the natural species; 
obviously, it was that of prostitutes. I imagined prostitutes pur¬ 
suing their prey through the jungle of great cities and devour¬ 
ing them with the imperious shamelessness of fateful tempera¬ 
ments; I felt the same admiration for them as for murderers, 
and I suffered for them because of the way they were misunder¬ 
stood. When my mother declared that she had little hope of 
being able to find me a husband, I immediately had a vision of 
Mile Barbet, and then I consoled myself by thinking that— 
fortunately, all things considered—I could always go to the 
brothel. I imagined it as a sort of temple of lost virginity where, 
in all purity (I only learned much later about the commercial 
side of prostitution) young girls in my own condition, who 
were not destined for marriage, went to display their bodies to 
unknown men, men of the same sort as themselves. Silence 
tnust reign in this temple of unchastity; nobody would speak 
there, for things were so ordered that there was no need of a 
single word. I imagined that girls wore masks on their faces 
when they went in there; no doubt so as to share in the anony- 
l^ty of the natural species, in imitation of the absolute lack of 
person^ty” of the boa, that ideal prototype of the masked, 
ua ed, virginal figure. Since the whole species, which is inno¬ 
cent, bears the sole responsibility for a crime, the crime must 
spring from the body as inevitably as the flower springs from 
the plant. The brothel, painted green—that vegetable green that 
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was the setting for the boa’s act of devouring and also the 
colour of the great tamarisk trees that poured their shade over 
the balcony where I stood despairing—had compartments 
arranged in a row, in which girls gave themselves to men, like 
a sort of swimming-bath in which one went to be cleansed of 
one’s virginity, to have the loneliness taken from one’s body. 
I must mention here a childhood memory which confirmed 
this view of things. When I was about eight my brother, who 
was ten, asked me one day to show him **what it was like”. I 
refused. My brother, furious, informed me that “girls might 
die if it wasn’t used, and that if you hid it you might suffocate 
and get some very serious illness”. I didn’t oblige him, but I 
spent several years in painful uncertainty, the greater because I 
confided in nobody. And when Mile Barbet exhibited herself 
to me I took it as a confirmation of what my brother had told 
me. I was sure then that her body was only old because it had 
never been used, either to suckle children or to be shown to a 
man. It was like a process of erosion by solitude, which one 
could escape no doubt if one let one’s body be seen. That 
which had served any useful purpose, being looked at for in¬ 
stance, would be protected. A bosom at which a man had 
looked, which had displayed to him its shape, its roundness and 
firmness, was safe from such decadence. That was why I laid 
such great hopes on the brothel, the place of all others where 
one could display one’s body. 

The boa confirmed this belief in an equally forcible way. I 
was terrified, certainly, by its act of devouring, just as I was 
horrified by seeing Mile Barbet devoured by her loneliness; but 
the boa could not help eating the chicken as it did. In the same 
way, prostitutes could not help going to display their bodies. 
Mile Barbet’s misfortune was due to the fact that she had 
eluded and failed to understand the imperious law that com¬ 
mands one to display one’s body. Thus the whole world, in¬ 
cluding my own life, was opening out in two directions, repre¬ 
senting a clear alternative. On one side there existed the world 
of Mile Barbet, and on the other the world of imperious com¬ 
mand, the world of fate, the world of the natural species whose 
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law was fate; and this was the world of the future, luminous 
and ardent, full of songs and shouts, whose beauty was hard to 
understand but to whose cruelty one had to get accustomed if 
one hoped to belong to it, just as one had to get accustomed to 
the sight of boas devouring their prey. 

And I envisaged my future world, the only possible future in 
life, opening out before me, with the harmonious purity of a 
snake’s uncoiling, and I felt that, when I came to know it, it 
would appear to me in this fashion, in a majestically continuous 
development, in which my life would be continually involved 
and lived fully to its close amid transports of terror and rapture, 
without rest but without weariness. 
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IN TRIPOLITANIA 

— o 

Translated bj Jean Stewart 


On Thursdays, as we did not go to school, our charwoman 
used to bring along her daughter Mathilde to spend the day 
with us. 

“Be kind to the poor little girl,** our parents told us. “She*s 
very unfortunate.’* 

But Mathilde seemed to us, above all, a very knowing little 
girl. 

She would greet us with a shout of “Hullo there!”, tear off 
her hat and fling it across the room, and start grumbling 
about the way her hair-slide pulled her hair too tight. After 
which, ritually, she would roll down her socks over her 
ankles. 

“I can do it here,” she explained. “Mother daren’t scold me 
in your home.” 

She would saunter through the room, touching everything, 
loose-limbed and entirely self-possessed. She would dare us— 
to jump on to the keyboard of the piano, to put our Angers into 
the electric power point, to empty the inkpot into the 
aquarium. We soon became fast friends. 

We admired her, my brother and I, because she was a father¬ 
less child and always dressed in black. This conferred on her a 
dignity unusual at our age, and made her seem a tragic figure 
even when she was playing the fool. Her mourning, like a 
sacrament, ennobled her in our eyes. 

“And your panties,” I asked her, “are they black too?” 

“Of course not! I’m not a real orphan.” 
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“Still, it’s true that your father’s dead, isn’t it? Mother told 
us.” 

“Yes, it’s true. But a real orphan’s got neither father nor 
mother.” 

We always had to yield to Mathilde’s logic. We remained 
none the less convinced that at her age, to have lost a father 
was a remarkable achievement. 

Mathilde was certain of it. She was conscious of the superior¬ 
ity that her experience of death gave her over us. In the play¬ 
room where we were left by ourselves, while her mother was 
busy in the kitchen, she gloried in revealing to us, every Thurs¬ 
day, her acquaintance with these mysteries. 

“I bet you’ve never even seen a corpse?” she would swagger. 

I dared not mention the soldier I had once seen at an inspec¬ 
tion, suddenly frozen into corpse-like stillness, with the wMtes 
of his eyes upturned to heaven. For a few minutes I had grasped 
the real meaning of the sublime phrase, “to die for one’s 
country”, then, to my great surprise, the soldier had started off 
again with his gun over his shoulder, marching along amongst 
the rest—a dead man come to life. 

My brother, however, could boast of having witnessed a 
fatal accident. A cyclist—what’s more, an employee of the 
Gas Company—^had been knocked down and crushed by a 
tram under his very eyes. By wriggling his way through the 
crowd he had caught a glimpse of the bloodstained body; but 
as a matter of fact what had chiefly amazed him about the acci¬ 
dent was the way the tram, in order to brake, had squirted little 
showers of sand under its own wheels. He had also been im¬ 
pressed by the promptness with which policemen had come 
to measure the corpse as soon as it fell. 

Of course 1” Mathilde explained. “Corpses shrink straight 

“Are you sure?” 

Certain I Why else would they measure them? And why 
else did they fix Jesus on to the cross with nails?” 

You could trust Mathilde; she knew all about it, having had 
a good stare at her father on his deathbed. She told us what he 
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was like, “as yellow as the inside of an ox”, but no harder than a 
pear, and all hairy. But the queerest thing about dead people, 
she informed us, was their smell. 

“Look here, if you want to know what it’s like, I can show 
you.” 

Then she licked the back of her hand and rubbed it for a long 
time with one finger. The skin grew red at first, then pale 
under the moist friction. We waited anxiously; Mathilde went 
on rubbing, sampled it first herself and then made us, each in 
turn, smell the strange odour of flesh kneaded with spittle, the 
smell of the dead. 

**Of course,” she admitted, “the dead smell much stronger. 
Just like this, only stronger. That’s why nothing grows in the 
desert.” 

“Are there a lot of dead people in the desert?” 

“Didn’t you know that? Where d’you think dead people go 
after they’re buried?” 

Mathilde informed us that they floated away on rivers of 
sand underground and came out again in the desert. 

“In the Sahara?” 

“NoIInTripoUtania.” 

“Tripolitania—where’s that?” 

“In Africa, of course! I say, you boys don’t know anything! 
I’m going to show you on a map.” 

We fetched down a great atlas from the bookcase and, all 
three crouching on the carpet, we hunted through the coloured 
pages to find the dead men’s desert. When Mathilde finally 
pointed out the magic word, sprawling across the sand of 
Africa, we gazed at it in wonder, and in low voices repeated its 
syllables, like an incantation, after our friend. There seemed 
something vaguely shocking and indecent about it, which set 
us giggling, made us want to pinch and bite one another. 

Every Thursday Mathilde, lying flat on her stomach in 
front of the open atlas, went on telling us about Tripolitania, 
She had made up this fabulous country out of fragmentary im¬ 
pressions remembered from various mythologies. The boat¬ 
man of the dead was called Clovis. He had a single eye in the 
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middle of his forehead, but he carried a live owl on his shoul¬ 
der to light his way underground. Like Noah he had survived 
the Biblical Flood, and since then, travelling along the rivers of 
sand that flow under the ground, he had steered his boatload of 
bones to the Paradise among the tree-roots. It seemed mar¬ 
vellous to us that in the dead men’s desert the same trees, the 
Aconcaguas, could put forth at the same time minute shoots, 
barely emerging from amidst the grains of sand, and roots so 
long and so dense that they formed, in the very heart of the 
earth, a whole world of grottoes and gorges through which the 
rivers of sand poured in ceaseless cascades. 

Mathildc’s firm conviction, which we soon came to share, 
was that it was possible to find the way to these forbidden 
regions. We should only have to go down “as deep as a grave” 
into the earth and then, one lucky day, the secret passage used 
by the dead would open up before us. 

Mathilde lived a little way outside the town, near the fortifica¬ 
tions and some disused army territory. She had already ex¬ 
plored a whole network of trenches deserted by the soldiers. 
But she had found nothing, so far, except old shell-cases and 
some frightened, blind frogs that had gone to earth there for 

the winter. Some of these had been cut in two by the soldiers’ 
spades. 


“WeU, do you know,” she told us, “the half that’s cut off 
goes on Uving sometimes, and the eye that’s left stays open. 
That certamly proves somethingl” 

We were quite ready to admit that Clovis’s single eye might 

be the eye of a frog. ^ 

It struck us presenUy that we might go even deeper into the 
bowels of the earth by way of the hidden staircase that led 

the basement. This 

her tanm thr hounds to us, and as the maid went into 

One Th ^differentdoor, the staircase was never used. 

ch^ae had been left in the sole 

auietlv mr»v ^ ^ s^oman, who paid little heed to us, we 

staireZ A that blocked the door on to the 

taircase, and one behind the other, on tiptoe, we crept down 
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the little spiral stair, quaking with fear every time a tread 
creaked. My brother led the procession, Mathilde followed 
and I brought up the rear. I remember that in spite of my 
terror, in spite of the perils of the adventure, I was fascinated 
by the bare nape of Mathilde’s neck, gleaming dimly as it 
moved below me in the darkness of the winding stairway, like 
a pale shell stirred by the sea in the depths of a cave. In all 
innocence, moved by some impulse, I took advantage of my 
position to lean suddenly forward over Mathilde and bite her 
swiftly in the neck. 

“You’re taking advantage of my being nearly an orphan,” 
was all she said. 

My brother had noticed nothing. He was too busy trying to 
pick his way between the gaping trunks that blocked up the 
foot of the stairs and encumbered the lowest steps. The whole 
room was a chaos of rags, cloths and bundles of every sort. 
The maid, who had to make all the beds in the apartment 
every day, didn’t bother to make her own, and since she had to 
spend her time tidying the rooms upstairs she took her revenge 
by leaving her own in utter neglect. Everywhere, on the un¬ 
made bed with its soiled pillows, on the overcrowded chest of 
drawers, on the rug littered with matches and fag-ends, were 
strewn film maga2ines and love-stories. A coloured handker¬ 
chief was wrapped round the naked bulb that hung from the 
ceiling; we dared not switch on the light, for fear of being 
seen and also out of respect for the sordid mystery of the room, 
by which we were unconsciously fascinated. At this time of 
day it was quite dark save for the light that filtered through a 
soot-grimed ventilator, opening on to the courtyard, below 
the level of the ground. Oh, we were certainly quite three or 
four yards under the earth, almost in the underworld already I 

Feverishly, we began to explore corners and cupboards, and 
the very tiles on the floor, in the hope of finding a hidden 
passage. Alas, no trap-door, no secret panel opened to reveal 
the longed-for route to Tripolitania. 

Which of us was it that put forward that criminal idea that 
suddenly excited us so wildly, like a drug ? 
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“WeVe only got to kill the maid and find out how she goes 
away. ” 

“But what about the f u neral?** 

“She won*t need a funeral, she sleeps underground already!” 
There was no further objection. The killing of the maid was 
not our main difficulty; our imaginations were overflowing 
with expeditious methods. But we should have to be in at the 
death, we should have, above all, to keep watch on the corpse. 
Fortunately Mathilde was never short of ideas. 

“The best way,** she said, “will be to hide a needle in her 
bed. At night when she lies down the needle will run into 

her skin, travel along her veins with her blood and pierce her 
heart. 

“It means certain death, and it*s almost painless. Half a 
needle’s enough.** 

We should merely have to listen, from the top of the stairs, 

for her dying shriek in the night, then creep down noiselessly, 

discover the secret passage and start out on it, maybe ... It 

was a wonderful idea! And we gleefuUy sUpped into the 

tumbled bed the tiny steel serpent which was to sting her to the 
heart. ^ 

“It’ll serve her right, the silly fool, it’ll serve her backside 
rignt» 

Mathilde, before leaving with her mother, gave us lavish 
mstrucuons. We were to go to bed in our clothes, or at least to 
eep on socks ^d jerseys over our pyjamas; to have a torch 
iiandy; to provide ourselves with chocolate and biscuits. Be- 
ttuse there was no knowing how far the adventure might take 
bhe adjured us, above all, not to do or say anything at sup- 
per that imght give us away, and to be nice to the maid^with- 

out overdomg it, of course. 

hurry things 

. ut mmd you don’t make a fuss about going to bed.” 

^hen our mother came to tuck us up that evening, 

wewpr^f^r^^ Osgood night kisses betrayed the impatience 
feeling. Then, in our darkened room, the watch began, 
nispered questions passed between our two beds. 
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“You haven’t forgotten anything?” 

“No, it’s all ready. D’you think she’ll find the passage?” 

“Of course! Dead people see everything, even in the dark.” 

“Let’s hope she doesn’t just disappear through the walll” 

“And let’s hope she’s stark naked ...” 

We fell silent for a moment, as imagination took over; then 
whispers started running across the room once more. 

“Michel?” 

“Yes?” 

“You aren’t sleepy, are you?” 

“Of course not! It would be awfully silly to fall asleep, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“It certainly would! Wait a sec. Let’s do like the Major. 
You know, with Rupert, when they’re in the land of the Ma- 
tous-Matous?” 

Every week, for some months now we had been following 
with passionate interest the exploits of Rupert and Major Flint, 
which appeared as an illustrated serial in our favourite maga- 
2ine. The two heroes who, in the latest instalments, had suc¬ 
ceeded in making their way into the sacred temple of the 
Matous-Matous, had been secretly watching the gory cere¬ 
monies of the Red Magicians. By day they hid in a corner of the 
palace, only a few steps away from the sentry-slaves, but in 
order to resist the sleep that threatened to overcome them and 
make them a defenceless prey to their enemies, they had the 
brilliant idea of tying themselves together with a string; thus a 
sleeper’s slightest movement would waken him promptly and 
at the same time put his companion on guard. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances we had merely to follow the Major’s instructions. 

Without making a sound I fetched a Boy Scout’s lasso from 
the cupboard, and fastening one end of the rope firmly round 
my wrists, I fixed the other to my brother’s feet. Between our 
two beds the lasso lay stretched across the room, above the 
carpet on which our slippers, and the cushions, were already 
dozing. The adventure was assuming a heroic character that 

set our heads afire. 

“Just think! If we find the passage, what a thrill!” 
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*‘We’ll have to block up the entry. And prepare a secret 
expedition.’* 

“We’ll go straight to Tripolitania.” 

“We wiUl Never mind about school.” 

“We’ll write a smashing report and send it to the news¬ 
paper.” 

“We’ll send it to real newspapers, in Paris!” 

“We’ll give lectures. ...” 

“But we’ll keep the secret . . . forever. . . 

Little by little, lulled by these dreams of glory, we both fell 
sound asleep. Major Flint’s invention proved totally ineffec¬ 
tual, and you can imagine how mortified we were when next 

mornmg our parents burst into the room, followed by the little 
maid in tears. 


The poor wretch, who vowed that she had always been fond 
of us and had never smacked us, had felt obliged to tell her 
employers about the cruel trick of which she bore the marks; 
modesty alone prevented her from disclosing the extent of the 
damage, but she produced, by way of evidence, the broken 
needle which we had treacherously concealed among her 
sheets. Faced with this glaring early-morning truth, we were 
forced to admit everything; in any case, the lasso stretched 
acro^ the room bound us together in grotesque complicity. 

We didn’t mean to hurt her. We only meant to kiU 
herl” 

On hearing this dreadful, heartfelt confession, the maid 
burst mto well-nigh hysterical sobs. While Mother was com¬ 
forting her. Father beat us mercilessly with the very rope that 
was intended to serve our exploits. How could we explain, 
aimd a turmoil of shrieks and tears, the grandeur of our under- 
akmg and our plan for the secret invasion of Tripolitania I 
Beaten, humbled, silenced, we had to beg the maid’f forgive¬ 
ness on our bended knees. ° 


ofSildhn A ^ generosity 

of childhood, we were quick to lay aU the responsibihty for the 

crime at Mathilde’s door ^ 
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“I always thought,” Mother concluded, “that child was a 
little devill” 

She never came back to the house, nor did her mother. At 
that time, charwomen were not hard to find in our town. 

Remorse ? I don’t remember that we ever felt any. At most, 
for a few years, a stab of regret at thinking that our friend 
Mathilde, who had disappeared from our childhood world, 
might perhaps have found without our help the way to the 
desert of the dead. 
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